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Kice, Kovember 10. . | 
.D EA R- $1 K, 


Had once thoughts of writing a com- 


county: but I found myſelf altogether 


unequal to the taſk. I have neither health, 


ſtrength, nor opportunity to make proper 


collections of the mineral, vegetable, and 


animal productions. I am not much con- 
verſant with theſe branches of natural phi- 
loſophy. I have no books to direct my 


inquiries. I can find no perſon capable of 
giving me the leaſt information or aſſiſt- 


ance ; and I am ſtrangely puzzled by the 
barbarous names they give to many differ- 
ent ſpecies; . the deſcriptions of which I 


have read under other appellations; and 


which, as I have never ſeen them before, 
I cannot pretend to diſtinguiſh by the eye. 
Vou mult therefore be an e with ſuch 
imperfect intelligence as my. opportunities 
can afford... . 

The uſeful arts practiſed at Nice are 


theſe : gardening and agriculture, with 


their conſequences, the making of wine, 


oil, and cordage; the rearin 8 of filk-worms, 
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plete natural hiſtory of this town and 
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l. K T TFE XX0. 
with the ſubſequent management and ma- 


nufacture of that production; and the fiſh- 


ing, which I have already deſcribed. 
Nothing can be more unpromiſing than the 
: den {oil of this territory, except in a 
very few narrow bottoms, where there is 
a ſtiff clay, which, when carefully watered, 
yields tolerable paſturage. In every other 
pa art, the foil conſiſts of a light ſand ming- 
e 


d with pebbles, which ſerves well enough 


for the culture of vines and olives: but the 


ground laid out for kitchen herbs, as well 


as for other fruit, muſt be manured with 
great care and attention. They have no 
black cattle, to afford fuch compoſt as our 
fHarmers ufe in England. The dung of 
mules and alles, which are their only beaſts 


of burden, is of very little value for this 


purpoſe ; and the natural ſterility of their 


ground requires ſomething” highly impreg- 


nated with nitre and volatile falts. They have 
recourſe therefore to pigeon's dung and 
ordure, which fully anſwer their expecta- 
tions. Every peaſant opens, at one cor- 
ner of his wall, a public houſe of office 
for the reception of paſfengers ; and in the 
town of Nice, every tenement is provided 
With one of theſe receptacles, the contents 
of which are carefully preſerved for ſale. 
The pealant comes with his aſſes and caſks 


to carry. it off before day, and pays for it 


| according to its ee he examines 5 


| WT 


and inveſtigates by the taſte and flavour. 
The jakes of a proteſtant family who eat 
gras every day, bears a much higher price 
than the privy of a good catholic who lives 
_maigre one half of he year. The vaults. 
belonging to the convent of Minims are 

3 20 worth emptying. b 
The ground here is not delved: with 
= pace as in England, but laboured with a 
broad, ſharp hough, with a ſhort horizon- 

Ss al handle; 5 geen the climate is ſo hot ard 
: ery in the ſummer, that the plants muſt be 
watered every morning and evening, eſ- 

pecially where it is not ſhaded by trees. 

It is ſurpriſing to ſee how the productions 

of the earth are crouded together. One 

would imagine they would rob one another 

of nouriſhment, and moreover be ſtifled 

for want of atr ; and doubtleſs this is the 
2 Ccaſe. Olive and other fruit-trees are plant- 
ed in rows very cloſe to each other. Theſe 
are connected by vines, and the interſtices, 
3 between the rows are filled with corn. 
ö The gardens that ſupply the town with 
? 3 HYallid and pot-herbs, lye all on the fide of 
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7 | Provence, by the high way. They are 
4 ſurrounded with high ſtone walls, or dit- 
5 ches, planted with a kind of cane or large 


reed, which anſwers many purpoſes in this 
country! The leaves of it afford ſaſte- 
nance to the aſſes; and the canes not only 
ſerve as fences to the incloſures, but are 


ſtaves. All theſe gardens are watered by 
little rills that come from the mountains, 


two ſources which J have deſcribed ina 


2 on 4 mountain, under the names ol on- 


| a « coodterable quantity of hemp, the lar- 


with earth and manured, are planted with 
olives, vines, and corn. The ſame ſhift 


uſed to prop the vines ad AY : ks _ q 
formed into arbours, and wore as walking= - 


particularly by the ſmall branches of the 


former letter as iſſuing from the two ſides 


In the e! of Nic ice e they raiſe 
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geſt and ſtrongeſt I ever ſaw. Part of this, | 
when dreſſed, is exported: to other coun- 1 


tries; and part is manufactured into cord- 
age. However profitable it may be to the 


grower, it is certainly a great nuiſance in 


. the ſummer. When taken out of the pits, 4 
where it has been put to rot, the ſtench it 1 


raiſes is quite. infupportable ; 3 and muſt un- 
doubtedly be unwholſone. ol 
There is ſuch a want of land in this 1 


8 neighbourhood, that terraces are built over 
one another with looſe ſtones, on the faces 


of bare rocks, and theſe being covered 


was practiſed all over Paleſtine, which was 


rocky and barren, and much more pepe 
2 uy than the county of Nice. 


_ Notwithſtanding the ſmall extent of this 
-qieritory, there are ſome pleaſant meadows = 
in the ſkirts of Nice, that produce excel- 
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lent clover ; and the corn which is ſown 


in open fields, where it has the full benefit 


of the ſoil, ſun and air, grows to a ſurpri- 


ſing height. I have ſeen rye {even or eight 


feet high. All vegetables have a wonder- 


ful growth in this climate. Beſides wheat, 
rye, barely, and oats, this country pro- 


duces a good deal of Meliga, or 'Furkiſh 
wheat, which is what we call [adian corn. 


I have, in a former letter, obſerved that 


the meal of this grain goes by the name 
polenta, and makes excellent haſty - pudding, 


being very nouriſhing, and counted an ad-. 
mirable peRoral. The pods and ſtalks are 
uſed for fuel; and the leaves are much 


preferable to common ſtraw, for making 


paillaſſes. 
'Fhe peaſe and beans in the garden ap- 


near in the winter like beautiful plantations. 
af young trees in bloſſom, and perfume. 


the air. Myrtle, fweet briar, ſweet mar- 
joram, fage, thyme, lavender, rofcmary,. 


Mountains. 


It is not many y. years Gece the Niſſards 
lowned the culture of filk-worms, of their 


neighbours the, Piedmonteze ; and hitherto 
the progreſs they have made is not very 
confiderable : the whole county of. Nice 


with many 3 herbs and flowers, 
which with us require the moſt careful 
cultivation, are * found wild in the 


produces about ane hundred and thirty- 
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three bales of three hundred pounds each, 
amounting in value to Warn hundred thou- 


land livres. ; 
In the beginning of April, when the mat- 


berryleaves begin to put forth, the egys 


or- grains that produce the filk-worm are 
hatched. The grains are waſhed in wine, 
and thoſe that ſwim. on the top are thrown 
away as good for nothing. The reſt be- 
ing depoſited in ſmall bags of linen, are 
worn by women in their boſoms, until the 


worms begin to appear: thenthey are placed 
in ſhallow wooden boxes, covered with a 
piece of white paper, cut into little holes, 


through which the worms aſcend as they are 


hatched, to feed on the young mulberry- 


leaves, of which there is a layer above the 
paper. 'Thefe boxes are kept for warmth 
between two matreſſes, and viſited every 
day. Freſh leaves are laid in, and the 


worms that feed are removed ſucceſſively 
to the other place prepared for their recep- 


tion. This is an habitation, conſiſting of 


two or three ſtories, about twenty inches 
from each other, raiſed upon four wooden 


poſts. The floors are made of canes, and 


ſtrewed with freſh mulberry leaves: the 


corner poſts, and other occaſional props, 


for ſuſtaining the different floors, are cover- 
ed with a 5 of looſe heath, which is 
twiſted round the wood. The worms 
when hatched are laid upon the floors; 
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and here you may ſee them in all the dif- 
ferent ſtages of moulting or caſtingthe flough, 


a change which they undergo three times 


ſucceſſively before they begin to work. 


The ſilk-worm is an animal of ſuch acute 
and delicate ſenſations, that too much care 


cannot be taken to keep its habitation clean, 
and to refreſh it from time to time with 


pure air. I have ſeen them languiſh and 
die in ſcores, in conſequence of an acci- 
dental bad ſmell. The ſoiled leaves, and 
the filth, which they neceſſarily produce, _ 
ſhould be carefully ſhifted every day ; and 
it would not be amiſs to purify the air ſome- 
times with fumes of vinegar, role or o- 


range-flower water. Theſe niceties, how- 


ever, are but little obſerved. They com- 


monly lye in heaps as thick as ſhrimps in a 


plate, ſome feeding on the leaves, ſome 
new hatched, ſome intranced in the agonies 
of caſting their ſkin, ſome languiſhing, and 


ſome actually dead, with a litter of half 


eaten faded . about them, in a cloſe 
room, crouded with women and children, 
not at all remarkable for their cleanlineſs. 
Jam aſſured by ſome perſons of credit, 
that if they are touched, or even approach- 
ed, by a woman in her catamenia, they 
infallibly expire. This, however, muft 


be underſtood of thole females whoſe ſkins 


have naturally a very rank flavour, which 
is generally heightened. at ſuch periods. 


W Un TITER a _ 
The mulberry-leaves uſed in this country 
are of the tree which bears a fmall white 
fruit not larger than a damaſcene. They 
-are planted on purpoſe, and the leaves are 


ſold at ſo much a pound. By the middle 


of June all the mulberry- trees are ſtrip- 


ped ; but new leaves ſucceed, and in a fer 
weeks they are cloathed again with freſh 


verdure. In about ten days after the laft 


moulting, the ſilk-worm climbs upon the 
Props of his houſe, and chuſing a ſitua- 
tion among the heath, begins to ſpin in a 


moſt curious manner, until he is quite in- 


cloſed, and the cocon or pod of filk, a- 


bout the ſize of a pigeon's egg, which he 


has produced, remains-ſuſpendedby ſeveral 


filaments. It is not unufual to ſeeundouble 
cocons, {pun by two worms included under 
à common cover. "There muſt be an in- 
finite number of worms to yield any con- 


ſiderable quantity of ſilk. One ounce of 


eggs or grains produces four rup, or one 


Hundred Nice pounds of cocons; and one 


rup, or twenty-five pounds of cocons, if 


they are rich, give three pounds of raw 


ſilk; that is, twelve pounds of ſilk are got 


EN from one ounce of grains, which ounce of 


grains is produced by as many worms as are. 


incloſed in one pound, or twelve ounces 
of cocons. In preſerving the cocons for 


breed, you muſt chuſe an equal number of 


_ males and a and theſe are , 
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diſtinguiſhed by the ſhape of the cocons ; 
that which contains the male is ſharp, and 
the other obtuſe, at the two ends. In ten 
or twelve days after the cocon is finiſhed, 
the worm makes its way through it, in the 
form of a very ugly, unweildy, aukward 
butterfly; and as the different ſexes are 
placed by one another on paper or linen, 
they. immediately engender. The female 
lays her eggs, which are carefully preſer- 
ved ; but neither ſhe nor her mate takes 
any- nouriſhment, and in eight or ten days 
after they quit the cocons, they generally 
die. The ilk of theſe cocons cannot be 
wound, becauſe the animals, in piercing 
through them, have deſtroyed the conti- 
nuity of the filaments. It is, therefore, 
firſt boiled, and then picked and carded 
like wool, and being afterwards ſpun, is 
uʒſed in the coarſer ſtuffs of the ſilk manu- 
= facture. The other cocons, which yield 
the beſt ſilk, are managed in a different 
manner. Before the incloſed worm has 
time to penetrate, the ſilk is recled off with 
| equal care and ingenuity. A handful of 
the cocons are thrown into a kettle of boil- 
ing water, which not only kills the animal, 
but diſſolves the glutinous ſubſtance by 
which the fine filaments of the ſilk cohere ®. 
or ſtick together, ſo that they are eaſily 
wound off without breaking. Six or {even 
of theſe ſmall filaments being Joey toge- 
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1 —- ther, are paſled over a kind of twiſting 
$7 iron, and fixed to the wheel, which one 
girl turns, while anotlier, with her hands 
in theboiling water, diſentangles the threads, 
Joins them when they chance to break, and 
1upplies freſh cocons with admirable dex- 
| - terity and diſpatch. There is a manufac- 
ture of this kind juſt without one of the 
| T4H gates of Nice, where forty or fifty of 
| theſe wheels are worked together, and 
give employment for ſome weeks to double 
the number of young women. Thoſe who 
manage the pods that float in the boiling 
water muſt be very alert, otherwile they 
will ſcald their fingers. The ſmell that 
comes from the boiling cocons is extreme- 
Y offenſive. Hard by the harbour, there 
is a very curious mill for twiſting the ſilk, 
which goes by water. There is in the 
town of Nice a well regulated hoſpital for 
poor orphans of both ſexes, where above 
one hundred of them are employed in 
dreſſing, dying, ſpinning and weaving the 
ſilk. In the villages of Provence, you {ee 
the poor women in the ſtreets {pinning 
raw ſilk upon diſtaves : but here the ſame 
"inſtrument is only uſed. for {pinning hemp 
-and flax ; which laſt, however, is not of 
the 95 o th of Nice But leſt I ſhould {pin 
this. !-tter to a tedious length, I will now 


wir up my bottom, and bid you —_ 
fate well. 
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L Ex T T E N 1. 
Nioe, December 1g. SI b | 


Stn, 


N my laſt, I gave you a Gecinc account 
of the filk-worm, and the management 


of that curious inſect in this country. I 


ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the methods 
of making wine and oil. 


The vintage begins in e The 
grapes being choſen and carefully picked, 


are put into a large vat, where they are 


preſſed by a man's naked fect, and the 
Juices drawn off by a cock below. 


no more is procured by this operation, the 


bruiſed grapes are put into the prefs, and 
The juice obtain- 


yield ſtill more liquor. 
ed by this double preſſure, being put in 


_ caſks, with their bungs open, begins to 
ferment and diſcharge its impurities at the 
The waſte occaſioned. by this. 
diſcharge, is conſtantly ſupplied with freſh 
wine; ſo that the caſks are always full. 


openings. 


The fermentation. continues for twelve, 


fifteen, or twenty days, according to the 
{trength and vigour of the grape. In about 
a month, the wine is fit for drinking. 
When the grapes are of a bad, mann 
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kind, the wine- dealers mix the j juice with 
pigeon 's-dung or quick-lime, in order to 
give it a ſpirit which nature has denied: 
but this is a very miſchievous adulteration. 


The proceſs for oil-making is equally 


* ſimple. The beſt olives are thoſe that 
grow wild; but the quantity of them is 
very inconſiderable. Olives begin to ripen 
-and drop in the beginning of November : 
but ſome remain on the trees till February, 


and even till April, and theſe are counted 


the moſt valuable, When the olives are 
gathered, they muſt be manufactured im- 
mediately, before they fade and grow 


„rinkled, otherwiſe they will produce g bad 


"oil. . They are firſt of all ground into a 
paſte by. a mill-ſtone {ſet edge-ways in a 


.circular ſtone trough, and turned by water. 
This paſte is put into circular cafes made 


of praſs woven, having a round hole at 
top and bottom ; when filled, they reſemble 
in ſhape our Chochire e A number 


of theſe placed one upon another, are put 
in a preſs, and being ſqueezed, the oil, 


with all its impurities, runs into a receptes 5 
cle below fixed in the ground. From hence 

it is laded into a wooden vat, half filled 
with water. The ſordes or dirt falls to 
_ bottom; the oil {wims a-top ; and be- 
ing ſkimmed off, is barrelled up in ſmall. 


 6blong caſks, What remains in the vat, 
I thrown into a Jarge {tance ciſtern 9 7 
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water, and after being. often ſtirred, and 
ſtanding twelve or fourteen days, yields a 
coarſer oil uted for lamps and manufac- 
tures. After theſe proceſſes, they extract 


an oil ſtill more coarſe and fetid from the 


refuſe of the whole. Sometimes, in order 


to make the olives grind the more eaſily 


into a paſte, and part with more oil, they 


are mixed with a little hot water: but the 


oil thus procured is apt to grow rancid- 


The very fineſt, called virgin oil, is made 


chiefly of green olives; and ſold at a very 
high price, becauſe a great quantity is re- 
quired to produce a very little oil. Even 
the ſtuff that is left after all theſe opera- | 
tions, conſiſting of the dried pulp, is fold- 
for fuel; and uſed in brafieres for warming 
apartments which have no-chimney. | 
I have now ſpecified all the manufac- 
tures of Nice which are worth mention 


ing. True it is, there is ſome coarſe: 


paper made in this neighbourhood; there 
are allo people here who dreſs ſkins,. and 


make leather for the uſe of the inhabitants: 


but this buſineſs is very ill performed: 
the gloves and ſhoes are generally rotten: 
as they come from the hands of the maker. 
Carpenter s, joiner's, and blackſmith's. 
work is very coarſely and clumſily done. 


There are no chairs to be had at Nice, but 
erazy things made of a few ſticks, with 


raſh, bottoms, which are fold for twelve: 
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| livres a dozen. Nothing can, be more 
contemptible than the hard-ware made in 
- this place, ſuch as knives, ſciſſars, and 


candle-ſnuffers. All utenſils in braſs and 


copper are very ill made and finiſhed. 
The ſilver-fmiths make nothing but ſpoons, 
forks, paultiy rings, and tune: for the. 


necks of the women. 
The houſes are built of a 3 gene 


dug from the mountains, and the inter- 


ices are filled with rubble ; ſo that the 
walls would appear very ugly, if they 
were not covered with plaiſter, which has 


a good effect. They generally conſiſt of 
three ſtoreys, and are covered with tiles. 
The apartments of the better ſort are large 
and lofty, the floors paved with brick, the 
roofs covered with a thick coat of Gang 


and the walls white-waſhed. People of 


diſtinction hang their chambers with da- 
maſk, ſtripped filk, painted cloths, tape - 


fry or printed linen. All the doors, as 


well as the windows, conſiſt of folding 
| leaves. As there is. no. wainſcot in the 


rooms, which are divided by ſtone parti- 


tions, and the floors and cieling are cover- 


ed with brick and ſtucco, fires are of much 


Jeſs dreadful conſequences here than in 
our country. Wainſcot would afford har- 
bour for buggs: beſides, white walls have 


a better effect in this hot climate. The 


I | beds commonly uſed in this place,, and. all 
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over Italy, conſiſt of a paillaſſe, with one 
or two matraſſes, laid upon planks, ſup- 


ported by two wooden benches. Inſtead 


of curtains there is a couziniere or moſ- 
quito net, made of a kind of gauze, that 
opens and contracts occaſionally, and in- 


cloſes the place where you lye : perſons . 


of condition, however, have alſo bed- 


ſteads and curtains ; but theſe laſt are ne- 
ver uſed in the frammer, 

In theſe countries, people of all ranks 

dine exactly at noon ; and this is the time 


I ſeize in winter for making my daily tour 
of the ſtreets and ramparts, which at all 
other hours of the day are crouded with. 


men, women, children and beaſts of bur- 
den. The rampart is the common road 
for carriages of all kinds. I think there 


are two private coaches in Nice, beſides. 


that of the commandant : but there are. 


ſedan chairs, which' may be had at a rea- 
ſonable rate. When I bathed in the ſum- 
mer, I paid thirty ſols, equal to eighteen 


pence, for being carried to and from the 


bathing place, which was a mile from my 
own houſe. Now I am ſpeaking of ba- 


thing, it may not be amiſs to inform you 
that though there is a fine open beach, ex- 
tending ſeveral miles to the weſtward of 
Nice, thoſe who cannot ſwim onght to 
bathe with great precaution, /as the ſea is 


very deep, and the deſcent very abrupt 
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from within a yard or two of the waterꝰs 
edge. The people here were much ſur- 
priſed when I began to bathe in the begin- 


ing of May. They thought it very ſtrange 
that a man, ſeemingly conſumptive, ſhould: 


plunge into the ſea, eſpecially when the 


weather was ſo cold; and ſome of the 


doctors prognoſticated immediate death. 
But when it was perceived that I grew 


better in conſequence of the bath, ſome 


of the Swiſs officers. tried the ſame ex- 


periment, and'in a few days our example 


was followed by ſeveral inhabitants of 


Nice. There is, however, no conveni- 


ence for this operation, from the benefit 
of which the fair ſex muſt be entirely ex- 


cluded, unleſs they lay aſide all regard to 
decorum; for the fhore is always lined 
with fiſhing- boats, and crouded with peo- 
ple. If a lady ſhould be at the expence 
of having a tent pitched on the beach, 


where ſhe might put on and off her ba- 


thing-dreſs. ſhe could not pretend to go 
into the ſea without proper attendants 5 


nor could ſhe poſſibly plunge headlong in- 


to tlie water, which is the moſt effectual, 
and leaſt dangerous way of bathing. All 
that ſhe can do is to have the ſea-water 
brought into her houſe, and make uſe of 
a bathing-tub, which may be made ac- 
cording to her own, or phyſician's direc» 


tion. 
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What further I have to ſay of this cli- 


mate and country you ſhall have in m 
next ; and then you will be releaſed from 
a ſubject, which I am afraid has been but 
too circumſtantially handled by, 


Sir, He „ 
Vour very humble ſervant. 


LET r 


Nice, January 4, 1765. 
DA R 8 IR, 


"HE. conſtitution of this. climate may 


be pretty well aſcertained from the 
incloſed regiſter of the weather, which I 


kept with all poſſible care and attention. 
from a peruſal of it, you will ſee, that 


there is leſs rain and wind at Nice than in 


any other part of the world that I know; 
and ſuch is the ſerenity of the air, that 


you ſee nothing above your head for ſe- 
veral months together but a charming 


blue expance, without cloud or * 
Whatever clouds may be formed by e 


vaporation from the ſea, they ſeldom or 
never hover over this ſmall territo 


the mountains that furround it, and there 
fall in rain or ſnow : as for thatk that ga- 
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but, in all probability, are attracted by 
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ther frown. other quarters, I | fappoſe their 
progreſs hitherward is obſtructed by thole KM 
very Alps which riſe one over another, to 
an extent of many leagues. This air, 
being dry, pure, heavy, and elaſtic, muſt 
de agreeable to the conſtitution of thole 
who labour under diforders ariſing from | 
weak nerves, obſtructed perſpiration, re- 
laxed fibres, a viſcidity of lymph, and a 
languid circulation. In other reſpects, it 
encourages the ſcurvy, the atmoſphere: be- 
ing undoubtedly impregnated with ſea- ſalt. 
Ever ſince my arrival at Nice I have had 
a fcorbutical eruption on my right hand, 
which diminiſhes and increafes according 
to the ſtate of my health. One day laſt 
ſummer, when there was a ſtrong breeze 
from the ſea, the ſurface of our bodies 
was covered with a ſalt brine, very per- 
ceptible to the taſte ; my gums, as well 
as thoſe of another perſon in my family, 
began to fwell, and grow painful, though 
this had never happened before ; and I 
woas ſeized with violent pains in the joints 
of my knees. I was then at a country- 
houſe fronting. the ſea, and particularly 
_ expoſed to the marine air. The ſwelling 
of our gums ſubſided as the wind fell-: but 
what was very remarkable, the ſcurvy- 
fpot on my hand diſappeared, and did not 
return for a whole month. It is affirmed, 


- that ſea-ſalt will. diſſolve, and render the. 
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blood ſo fluid, that it will exude through 
Perhaps the ſea- 
ſcurvy is a partial diſſolution of it, by that 
mineral abſorbed from the air by the lym 
phatics on the ſurface of the body, and 
by thoſe of the lungs in reſpiration. Cer- 
tain it is, in the laſt ſtages of the ſea- ſcur- 
vy, the blood often burſts from the pores ; 
and this phenomenon is imputed to a high 
degree of putrefaQtion : ſure enough it is 
attended with putrefaction. We know 


that a certain quantity of ſalt is required 
to preſerve the animal juices from grov- 


ing putrid ; but, how a greater quantity _ 
ſhould produce putrefaction, I leave to 
wiſer heads to explain. Many people 
here have ſcorbutical complaints, though 
ther teeth are not affected. They are 
ubject to eruptions on the ſkin, putrid 
gums, pains in the bones, laſſitude, indi- 
geſtion, and low ſpirits ; but the reigning 
diſtemper is a mara/mus, or conſumption, 


which proceeds gradually, without any 


pulmonary complaint, the cr plexion 
growing more and more fiorid, till the 


very laſt ſcene of the tra gedy. This 1 


would impute to the effects of a very dry, 
ſaline atmoſphere, upon a thin habit, in 
which there is an extraordinary waſte by 
peripiration. The air is remarkably {alt 
in this diſtrict, becauſe the mountains that 


= hem it in prevent its communication with 
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Err 
the circumambient atmoſphere, in which 
the ſaline particles would otherwiſe be 


diffuſed, and there is no rain, nor -dew, 
to precipitate or diſſolve them. Such an 
air as I have deſcribed ſhould have no bad 
effect upon a moiſt, phlegmatic conſti- 


tution, ſuch as mine; and yet it muſt 


be owned, I have been viſibly — 


ſince I came hither, though this decay I 


_ conſidered as the progreſs of the faber 
which began in England. But the air of 


Nice has had 'a ſtill more ſenſible effect 


upon Mr Sch—z, who laboured under 


nervous. complaints to ſuch a degree that 
life was a burden to him. He had alſo a2 
fixed pain in his breaſt, for which com- 
plaint he had formerly tried the air of 


2 Naples, where he reſided ſome conſidera- 
ble time, and in a great meaſure recover- 
ed: but this returning, with weakneſs, 


faintneſs, low ſpirits, and entire loſs of 


appetite, he was adviſed to come hither; 
and the ſucceſs of his journey has greatly 


exceeded his expectation. Though the 
weather has been remarkably bad for this 
climate, he has enjoyed perfect health. 


Since he arrived at Nice, the pain in his 


breaſt vaniſhed ; he cats heartily, fleeps 
well, is in bigh ſpirits; and ſo ſtrong that 


he is never off his legs in the day time. 


He can walk to the Var, and back again, 
before dinner ; and he has climbed to the 
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tops of all the mountains in this neigh- 


bourhood. I never ſaw before ſuch ſud- 
den and happy effects from the change of 
air. I muſt alſo acknowledge, that ever 
ſince my arrival at Nice I have breathed 
more freely than I had done for ſome 
years, and my ſpirits have been more a- 
lert. The father of my aconome, who 
was a dancing-maſter, had been ſo afflic- 
ted with an aſthmatic diſorder that he could 
not live in France, Spain, or Italy, but 
found the air of Nice ſo agreeable to his 
lungs, that he was enabled to exerciſe his 
profeſſion for above twenty years, and 
died laſt ſpring turned of ſeventy. Ano- 


ther advantage I have reaped from this 
climate is my being, in a great meaſure, 


delivered from a ſlow fever, which uſed 
to hang about me, and render life a bur- 
den. Neither am I ſo apt to catch cold 
as I uſed to be in England and France; 
and the colds I do catch are not of the 


fame continuance and conſequence as thoſe 
to which I was formerly ſubject. The air 


of Nice is ſo dry, that in ſummer, and 


even in winter, (except in wet weather, ) 
you may paſs the evening, and indeed the 


whole night, % dio, without feeling the 
leaſt 3 or moiſture; and as for fogs, 
they are never ſeen in this diſtrict. In 
ſummer, the air is cooled by a regular ſea- 
breeze t towing from the eaſt. We het of 
Tori. It, | Y 
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the Weſt Indies. It begins in the fore- 
noon, and increaſes with the heat of the 
day. It dies away about ſix or ſeven; 
and, immediately after ſun- ſet, is ſucceed- 
ed by an agreeable land-breeze from the 
mountains. The ſea- breeze from the 
eaſtward, however, is not ſo conſtant here 
__ as in the Weſt Indies between the tropics 3 
| becauſe the ſun, which produces it, is not 
ſo powerful. This country lyes nearer 
the region of variable winds, and is ſur- 
rounded by mountains, capes, and ſtraits, 
which often influence the conſtitution and 
current of the air. About the winter ſol- 
ſtice, the people of Nice expect wind and 
rain, which generally laſts, with intervals, 
till the beginning of February: but even 
during this their worſt weather, the ſun 
breaks out occaſionally, and you may take 
the air either a- foot or on horſeback every 
- day ; for the moiſture is immediately ab- 
* ſorbed by the earth, which is naturally 
dry. They likewiſe lay their account with 
being viſited by ſhowers of rain and guſts 
of wind in April. A week's rain in the 
middle of Auguſt makes them happy. It 
not only refreſhes the parched ground, and 
plumps up the grapes and other fruit, but 
it cools the air and aſſuages the heats, 
which then begin to grow very trouble- 
ſome; but the rainy ſeaſon is about the 
| autumnal Equinox, or rather ſomething la- 


, 8 ; 


ter. 
fortnight, and is extremely welcome to 


raccommode le tems. 
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It continues about twelve days or a 
the natives of this country. This rainy 
ſeaſon is often delayed 'till the latter-end 


of November, 
month of December; in which caſe, the 


reft of the winter is generally dry. The 
heavy rains in this country generally come 
with a ſouth-weſt wind, which was the 


of the anci- 
It is here called Lebeche, a corrup- 


crebergue procellis Africus * 
Ents. 


tion of Lybicus : it generally blows high 


for a day or two, and rolls the Mediter- 


ranean before. it in huge waves, that of- 


It likewiſe 
drives before it all the clouds which had 
been formed above the ſurface of the Me- 
Thefe being expended in 


ten enter the town of Nice. 


diterranean 


rain, fair weather naturally enſues. For 


this reaſon, the Niſſards obſerve le lebeche 


During the rains of 
this. ſeaſon, however, the winds have been 


variable. From the ſixteenth of Novem- 


ber tilt the fourth of January we have had 
two-and-twenty days of heavy rain: a 
ory: extraordinary viſitation in this coun» 


: but the ſeaſons ſeem to be more ir- 


ot aa than formerly all over Europe. 


In the month of July, the mercury in Fah- 
renheit's thermometer roſe to erighty-four 


at. Rome ; the higheſt degree at which it 
wan © ever known in that country; and the 


C2. 


and ſometimes till the. 
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very next day the Sabine mountains were 
covered with ſnow. 


"The fame phæno- 
menon happened on the eleventh of Au- 

„ and. the thirteenth of September. 
The  couſequence of theſe ſudden varia- 
tions of the weather was this: 
vers were leſs frequent than uſual; but 


the ſudden check of perſpiration, from 


the cold, produced colds, inflammatory 


| {fore throats, and the rheumatiſm. I know 
Inſtances of ſome Engliſh valctudinarians, 


who have paſſed the winter at Aix, on the 


ſuppoſition that there was little or no dif- 


ference between that air and the climate 


of Nice; but this is a very great miſtake, 
which may be attended with fatal con- 


ſequences. Aix is altogether expoſed 
to the north and north-weſt winds, which 


dlow as cold in Provence as erer J felt 
them on the. mountains of Scotland; 

whereas Nice is entirely ſcreened from 
theſe winds by the Maritime Alps, which 
form an amphitheatre, to the land-ſide, 


around this little territory. But another 


inconteſtible proof of the mildneſs of this 
climate is deduced from the oranges, le- 
mons, citrons, roſes, narciſſus's, july- 
flowers, and jonquils, which ripen and 


blow in the middle of winter. I have 


deſcribed the agrecable fide of this cli- 
mate; 


and now I will point out its incon- 


veniences. In the winter, but eſpecially 
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flammatory diſorders muſt enſue. - 
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in the ſpring, the ſun is ſo hot, that one 


290 


can hardly take exerciſe of any ſort abroad : 


thrown into -a breathing 


ſweat ; and the wind at this ſeaſon is ſo - 


cold and. piercing, that it often produces 


* 


a miſchievous effect on the pores thus o- 


gern z If the heat rarifies the. blood and 


juices while the cold air conſtringes the 


fibres, and obſtructs the perſpiration, in- - 


Accor- 
dingly, the people are then ſubject to 
colds, pleuriſies, peripneumonies, and ar- 


dent fevers. An old Count adviſed me to 


tay within doors in March, car alors les 
humeurs commencent a ſe nemeur. During 
the heats of ſummer, ſome. few perſons 


of groſs habits. have, in conſequence of 


violent exerciſe and .cxcefs,. been ſeized. 
with. putrid fevers, - attended with exan- 


themata, eriſipalatous and military erup- 
; but 
the people in general are healthy, even 
thoſe that take very little exerciſe; a 


tions, which commonly prove fatal 


ſtrong preſumption in favour of the 9 


mate! As to medicine, I know nothing of - 
Here 


the practice of the Nice phyſicians. 
are eleven in all; but four or five make 
ſhift to live by the profeſſion. They re- 


ceive, by way of fee, ten ſols (an Eng- 
tif ſixpence) a viſit, and this but ill paid 


ſo you may gueſs whether they are in 2 


condition to ſupport the dignity of phy- 
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fic, and whether any man of a liberal edu- 


eation would bury himſelf at Nice on ſuch 
terms. I am acquainted with an Italian 
phyſician ſettled. at Villa-franca, a very 


- good ſort of a man, who practiſes for a. 


certain ſalary, raiſed by annual contribu- 
tion among the better ſort of people, and. 


an allowance from the king, for viſiting 


the ſick belonging ta. the garriſon and the 
gallies. 'The whole ay 4 amount to near 
thirty pounds. 

Among the inconveniencies of this cli- 


mate, the vermin form no inconſiderable 


article. Vipers and ſnakes are found in 


the mountains. Our gardens ſwarm with. 


lizzards; and there are ſome few {corpi-- 


ons; but as yet have ſeen but one of this 
ſpecies. In ſummer, notwithſtanding all 
the care and precautions we can take, 
we are peſtered with incredible {warms f 
flies, fleas, and buggs; but the gnats, or 
couzins, are more intolerable than all the 
reit, in the day-time, it is impoſſible to 
keep the flies out of your mouth, noſtrils, 


eyes, and ears. They croud into- your 


milk, tea, chocolate, ſoup, wine, and 
water; they foil your ſugar, contaminate. 


your. Victuals, and devour your fruit; they 


cover. and defile your furniture, floors, 


cielings, and indeed your whole body. 


As ſoon as candles are lighted, the cou-. 
zins begin to buz about your ears in 
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night, ſo that 
of the benefit of exerciſe. 
ſhaded walk in or near the town; and 
there is neither coach nor chaife to hire 
Indeed there is no 
road fit for any wheel- carriage but the 
to the Var, in which 
you are. ſcorched by the reflection of the 
ſun from the ſand and ſtones, and at the 
If you 


common high way 
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myriads, and torment you with their ſtings, 
ſo that you have no reſt nor reſpite till 


vou get into bed, where you are ſecured 
by your moſquito-net. 


This incloſure is 
very diſagreeable in hot weather; and ve- 

inconvenient to thoſe, who, like me, 
are ſubject ta a cough and ſpitting. It is 
moreover ineffectual ;. for ſome of thoſe 


curſed inſects. infi nuate themſelves within 
it, almoſt every night; and half a dozen 


you till! 
morning. This is a plague that continues 


? 


of them are {ſufficient to diſturb 


all the year ; but in ſummer it is intolera- 


ble. During this ſeaſon, likewiſe, the 
moths. are ſo milchievous, that it requires 
the utmoſt care to preſerve woollen cloths. 
from heing deſtroyed. From the month. 
of May till the beginning of October the 


heat is ſo violent, that you cannot ſtir a- 


broad after ſix in the morning till eight at 
you are entirely deprived 


unleſs you travel poſt. 


tame time half ſtifled with duſt: 
ride. out in the cool of the evening, you. 


There is no 
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will haye the diſadvantage of returning in 8 


the dark. 


Among the demerits of Nice, I muſt 3 


alſo mention the water which is uſed in 


the city. It is drawn from wells; and for 
the moſt part ſo hard, that it curdles witin 
ſoap. There are many fountains and 
ſtreams in the neighbourhood that afford 
excellent water, which at no great charge 
might be conveyed into the town, ſo as to 


farm conduits in all the public ſtreets; but 


the inhabitants are either deſtitute of pub- 


lie ſpirit, or cannot afford the expence..- I 


have a draw-well in my porch, and another 


in my garden, which ſupply tolerable water 


for culinary uſes ; but what we drink is 
fetched from a well belonging to a con- 
vent of Dominicans in this neighbourhood. = 
Our linen is waſhed in the river Paghon, 
and when that is dry, in the brook-.L:- - 
pia, which runs. into the harbour. 
Ils mentioning the water of this neigh- - 
| bourhood, I ought not to - omit the baths ® 
of Rocabiliare, a {mall town among the 
mountains, about five-and-twenty miles 
from Nice. There are three ſources, 
each warmer than the other; the warmeſt = 


being nearly equal to the heat of the king's 


bath at Bath in Somerſetſhire, as far as! 


can jadge from information. I have per- 


uſed a Latin manuſcript, which treats f 


theſe baths at Rocabiliare, written by the 
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duke of Savoy's firſt phyſician about ſixty 
years ago. He talks much of the ſulphur 
and nitre which they contain; but I ap- 
prehend their efficacy is owing to the ſame 

volatlie vitriolic principle, which charac- 
teriſes the waters at Bath. They are at- 


tenuating and deobſtruent, conſequently of 
ſervice in diſorders ariſing from a languid 


circulation, a viſcidity of the juices, a lax 
fibre, and obſtructed viſcera. The road 
from hence to Rocabiliare is in ſome parts 
very dangerous, lying along the brink of 
precipices, impaſſable to any other earri- 
age but a mule. 
bad lodging and accommodation, and little 
or no ſociety. The waters are at the diſ- 
tance of a mile and a half from the town : 


there are no baths, nor ſhelter, nor any 


ſort of convenience for thoſe that drink 


them; and the beſt part of their efficacy 


is loſt, unleſs they are drank at the foun- 
e e 
ſome meaſure removed, I would adviſe 


yaletudinarians who come hither for the 
benefit of this climate, to paſs the heats 


of {ſummer at Rocabiliare, which being ſi- 
tuated among mountains, enjoys a cool 
temperate air all the ſummer. This would 


be a ſalutary reſpite from the falt air of 


Nice, to thoſe who labour under {coron- 
tical complaints; and they would return 
with freſh vigour and ſpirits, to pals the 
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m LETTER KAY: 
winter in this place, where no ſeverity 
weather is known. Laſt June, when I . 
found myſelf fo ill at my caſſine, I had 
determined to go to Rocabiliare, and even 
to erect a hut at the ſpring, for my own 
convenience. A gentleman of Nice un- 
dertook to procure me a tolerable lodging 
in the houſe of the cure, wlio was his re- 
lation. He aſſured me, there was no want 
of freſh butter, good poultry, excellent 
veal, and delicate trout ; and that the ar- 
ticles. of living might be had at Rocabili- 
are for half the price we paid at Nice: but 
finding myſelf grow better immediately on 
my return from the caſſine to my own 
honſe, I would not put myſelf to the trou- 
ble and expence of a further removal. 
I think I have now communicated all the 
ern oh relating to Nice, that are worth 
knowing ; and perhaps many more than 
you deſired to know: but, in ſuch caſes, 


of 


would rather be thought prolix and un- at 
entertaining, than deficient in that regard pu 
and attention with which I am very ſin- bil 
cerely, 1 e ari 
KM thi 


Your friend and ſervant. 


. 


1 8 Nice, January 1. 1765. 
= | Z „ DAR SIR, W 92 018 
It TT was in deference to your opinion, re- 
nt inforced by my own inclination, and 
r- the repeated advice of other friends, that 
i- LI reſolved upon my late excurſion to Italy. 
ut I could plainly perceive, from the anxious 
on ſollicitude, and preſſing exhortations con- 
vn {© tained in all the letters I had lately recei- 
u- ved from my correſpondents in Britain, mn 
chat you had all deſpaired of my recovery. 1 
he 22 adviſed me to make a pilgrimage a- # 
th mong the Alps, and the advice was good. 1 
Ila ſcramblin ong thoſe mountains, I 1 
an g among mou 83 4 
es, ſhould have benefited by the exerciſe, and 1 
in- at the ſame time have breathed a cool, 8 1 
ard pure, ſalubrious air, which, in all proba- Wo 
in- E bility, would have expelled the {low fever i 
Z ariſing in a great meaſure from the heat of . 
this climate. But I wanted a companion Hl 
mt. and fellow-traveller, whoſe converſation 9 ly 
and ſociety couid alleviate the horrors of \ 
| folitude. Beſides, I was not ſtrong enough I 


to encounter the want of conveniencies, 
: and even of neceſſaries, to which I muſt 
| haye been expoſed in the courſe of ſuch an 
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the way I was reſolved to travel by. water. 
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expedition. My worthy friend Dr A- 
earneſtly intreated me to try the effect of 
a ſea-voyage, which you know has been 
found of wonderful efficacy in conſump- 
tive caſes. After ſome deliberation, I re- 
ſolved upon the ſcheme, which I have now 
happily executed. I had a moſt eager cu- 
rioſity to ſee the antiquities of Florence 
and Rome: I longed impatiently to view 
Thoſe wonderful edifices, ſtatues, and pic- 
_ tures, which I had ſo often admired in 
prints and deſcriptions. I felt an enthuſiaſtic 
ardour to tread that very claſſical ground 
which had been the ſcene of ſo many great 
atchieyements ; and I could not bear the 
thought of returning to England from the 
very ſkirts of Italy without having pene- 
trated to the capital of that renowned-coun- 
try. With regard to my health, I knew I 
could manage matters ſo as to enjoy all the 
benefits that could be expected from the 
united energy of a voyage by ſea, a jour- 
ney by land, and a change of climate. 
Rome is betwixt four and five hundred 
miles diſtant from Nice, and one half 6f 


Indeed there is no other way of going 
from hence to Genoa, unleſs you take a 
mule, and clamber along the mountains at 
the rate of two miles an hour, and at the 
riſque of breaking your neck every minute. 
The appenine mountains, which are no 


ether than a continuation of the. Maritime 
Alps, form an almoſt continued precipice 
from Ville-franche to Lerici, which is al- 
& moſt forty-five miles on the other fide of 
& Genoa ; and as they are generally waſhed 
by the ſoa, there is no beach or ſhore, con- 
ſequently the road 1s carried along the face 
of the rocks, except at certain ſmall in- 
tervals, which are occupied by towns and 
villages. But, as there 1s a road for mules 
and foot-paſſengers, it might certainly be 
enlarged and improved ſo as to render it 
practicable by chaiſes and other wheel- 
barriages, and a toll might be exacted, 


3 


at 

he which in a little time would defray the 
he expence: for certainly no perſon who 
be” travels to Italy, from England, Holland, 


France, or Spain, would make a trouble- : 


n- 

„1 ſome circuit to paſs the Alps by the way 
-he of Savoy and Piedmont, if he could have 
the the convenience of going poſt by the way 


of Aix, Antibes, and Nice, along the ſide 
of the Mediterranean, and through the 


Riviera of Genoa, which from the ſea 
* &f IM affords the moſt agreeable and amazing 
ter. proſpect I ever beheld. What pity it is, 
ing they cannot reſtore the celebrated Via A. 
e a relia, mentioned in the Itinerarium of An- 
s at toninus, which extended from Rome by 
the the way of Gegoa, and through this coun- 
ute. try as far as Arles upon the Rhone. It 


Was ſaid to 10 been made by the em- 
Vo. . D 


— 
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peror Marcus Aurelius; and ſome of the 
veſtiges of it are ſtill to be ſeen in Pro- 
vence. The truth is, the nobility of Ge- 
noa, who are all merchants, from a low, 
ſelfiſh, and abſurd policy, take all methods 
to keep: their ſubjects cf the Riviera in 
poverty and eee With this view, 
they carefully avoid all ſteps towards ren- 
dering that country acceſſible b land, and 
at the ſame time diſcourage their trade by 
ſea, leſt it ſhould interfere with the com- 
mmerce of their capital, in which 2" . 
ſelves are perſonally concerned.” 1 
_ Thoſe who either will not or cannot 
bear the ſea, and are equally averſe to 
riding, may be carried in a common chair, 
provided with a foot-board, on men's 
fſhoulders. This is the way of travelling 
practiſed by the ladies of Nice, in crofling 
the mountains to Turin; but it is very 
tedious and peng, as the men mult be 
often relieved. | 
The moſt :grccable carriage from hence 
to Genoais a feluca, or open boat, rowed 
by ten or twelve ſtout mariners. Though 
noue of theſe. boats belong to Nice, they 
are to be found every day in our harbour, 
Waiting for a fare to Genoa, and they are 
ſeen paſſing and repaſſing continually, with 
merchandize or pallengers, between Mar- 
ſellles, Antibes, and the Genoeſe territo- 
ries. A feluca i ls lg; enough to tr ke in 
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a « poſt<chaiſe - and there is a tilt over the 
ſtern ſheets, where the paſſengers lit, to 
protect them from the rain: between the 
{cats one perſon may lie commodiouſly- u- 
pon a mattreſs, Which is commonly ſup- 
plied by the patron. A man in good health 
may put up with any thing; but I would 
adviſe every valetudinarian who travels 
this way, to provide his own chaiſe, mat- 
trels, and bed-linen, otherwiſe he will 
paſs his time very uncomfortably. If you 
go as a ſunple paſſenger in a feluca, you 
pay about a lour' dore: for your place, and 
you muſt be entirely under tlie direction 
of the patron, who, while he can bear 
the ſea, will proſecute his voyage by night 
as well as by day, and expoſe you to many 
other inconveniencies; but for eight ze- 
quines, or four loui' deres, you can have 
à whole feluca to yourſelf from Nice to 
Genoa, and the maſter {hall be obliged to 
put a-{hore every evening. If you would 
have it ſtill more at your command, you 
may hire it at ſo much per day; and; mn 
13 caſe go on ſhore as often, and ſtay as 
lt ER you pteale. This is the method'I 
d.take, were JI to make the voyage 
A for 1 am perſuaded 1 ſhould: find it 
very near as cheap, and much more agree. 
able than any other. . 
The diſtance between this es and 
Genoa, when meaſured on che carte, an 
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not exceed ninety. mites : but the people 
of the felucas inſiſt upon its being one 
hundred and twenty. If they creep along 
ſhore round the bottoms of all the bays, 


this computation may be true: but, ex- 
cept when the ſea is rough, they firetch © | 


directly from one head-land to another; 


and even when the wind is contrary, pro- 


vided the gale is not freſh, they perform 


the voyage in two days and a half, by dint 


of rowing ; when the wind is favourable, 


they will ſail it eaſily in fourteen hours. 


A man who has nothing but expedition 
in view, may go with the courier, who 


hnmuas always a light boat well manned, and 
will be glad to accommodate a traveller 3 


for a reaſonable gratification. I know an 
Engliſh gentleman who always trav els with 
the courier in Italy, both by ſea. and land. 


In poſting by land, he is always ſure of 


having part of a ood calaſh, and the beſt 


horſes that can be found; ae as the ex- 


pence of both is defrayed by the public, 
it colts him nothing but a preſent to his 


companion, which does not amount to one | 
fourth part of the expence he would in- | 


cur by travelling alone. Theſe opportu- 
nities may be had every week in all the 
towns of Italy. 

For my own part, 1 bled. a gondola 
from hence to Genoa. This is a boat 


ſmaller than a feluca, rowed by four men, 
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and ſteered by the patron; but the price 


was nine zequines, rather more than I 


ſhould have paid for a feluca of ten oars. 
J was affured that being very light, it would 


make great way; and the maſter was par- 


ticularly-recommended to me, as an honeſt 


man and an able. mariner. 1 was accom- 
panied in this voyage by my wife and Miſs 
, together with one Mr R 
tive of Nice, whom I treated with the Nan, 
in hopes that as he was acquainted with 


the cuſtoms of the country, and the dif- 
ferent ways of travelling in it, he would 
{ave us much trouble, and ſome EXPence : 


bnt I was much diſappointed. Some per- 
ſons at Nice offered to lay wagers that he 


would return by himſelf from ob ; but 
they were alſo diſappointed. 
We embarked in the beginning of Sos 


tember, attended by one ſervant, The 


heats, which render travelling dangerous 
in Italy, begin to abate at this ſeaſon. The 
weather was extremely agreeable ; and if 
I had poſtporied my voyage a little longer, 


J foreſaw that I ſhould not be able to re- 
turn before winter; in which caſe I might 


have found the ſea too rough, and the 


weather too cold for a voyage of one 


bundred and nene miles in an open 


boat. 


s therefore provided myſelf with 


2 N pots; ſigned and ſealts by our 


D 3 
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conſul, as well as with letters of recom- 
; mendation from him to the Engliſh con- 
fuls at Genoa and Leghorn, a precaution 
which I would adviſe all travellers to take, 
in caſe of meeting with accidents on the 
road, we went on board about ten in the 
morning, ſtopped about half an hour at a 
friend's country-houſe in the bay of St 


_ . Hoſpice, and about noon entered the har- 


bour of Monaco, where the patron. was 
obliged to pay toll, according. to the re- 
gulation which I have explained in a former 
letter. This {mall town, containing about 
eight or nine hundred ſouls, beſides the 
garriſon, is built on a rock which projects 


into the ſea, and makes a very romantic 


appearance. The prince's palace ſtands 
in the moſt conſpicuous part, with a walk 


55 of trees before it. The apartments are ä 


elegantly furniſhed, and adorned with ſome 


good pictures. The fortifications are in 


good repair, and the place is garriſoned 
by two French battalions. The preſent 


prince of Monaco is a Frenchman, ſon of 
the duke de Matignon, who married the 


heireſs of Monaco, whoſe name was Gri- 
- maldi. The harbour is well ſheltered from 
the wind; but has not water ſufficient to 

admit veſſels of any great burden. To- 


wards the north, the king of Sardinia's 
territories extend to within a mile of the 
_ = gate; but the prince of Monaco can ga 
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upon his own ground along ſhore abaut 
five or fix miles to the eaſtward, as far as 
Menton, another {mall town, which alſo 
belongs to him, and is ſituated on the ſea- 
fide. His revenues are computed at a 
million of French livres, amounting to 
ſomething more than forty thouſand pounds 
ſterling : but the principality of Monaco, 
conſiſting of three ſmall towns, and an 
inconſiderable tract of barren rock, is not 
worth above ſeven thouſand a year ; the 
reſt ariſes from his French eſtate. - This 
conſiſts partly of the duchy of Matignon, 
and partly of the duchy of Valentinois, 
which laſt was given to the anceſtors of 
this prince of Monaco, in the year 1640, 
by the French king, to make up the loſs 
of ſome lands in the kingdom of Naples, 
which were confiſcated when he expelled 
the Spaniſh garriſon from Monaco, and 
threw himſelf into the arms of France : 
ſo that he is duke of Valentinois as well 
as of Matignon, in that kingdom. He 
lives almoſt conſtantly in France; and has 
taken the name and arms of Grimaldi. 
The Genoele territories begin at Ven- 
timiglia, another town lying on the coaſt, 
at the diſtance of twenty miles from Nice, 


a circumſtance from which it borrows the 


= name. Having paſſed the towns of Mö- 
naco, Menton, Ventimiglia, and ſeveral 
other places of leſs conſequence that * 
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along this coaſt, we turnetl the point of 


St Martin with a favourable: breeze, and 
might have proceeded. twenty miles fur- 


ther before night : but the women began 


to be ſick, as well as afraid at the rough- 


nels of the water; Mr R was fo diſ- 


compoſed, that he privately defired the 
patron to, put a ſhore at St Remo on pre- 


tence that we ſhould not find a tolerable 


auberge in any other place between this and 
Noli, which was at the diſtance of forty 


miles. We accordingly landed, and were 
conducted to the poſte, which our gonde- 


liere aſſured us was the beſt auberge in the 


whole Riviera of Genoa. We aſcended 
by a dark, narrow, ſteep ſtair, into a kind 
of public room, with a long table and 
benches, ſo dirty and miſerable, - that it 
would diſgrace the worſt hedge ale-houſe 
in England. Not a ſoul appeared to re- 


ceive us. This is a ceremony one muſt 
not expect to meet with in France; far 


leſs in Italy. Our patron going into the 
kitchen, aſked a ſervant if the company 


could have lodging in the houſe ; and was 


5 anſwered, © he could not tell : the patron 


was not at home. When he deſired to 


know where the patron was, the other 
anſwered, he was gone to take the air.” 
E andato paſſaggiare. In the mean time, 
we were obliged to ſit in the common 
room among watermen ans muleteers. 
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us to underſtand, that he could: accommo- 


date us with r In that where I 


lay, there was juſt room for two beds, 
without curtains or bedſtead, an old rotten 
table covered with dried figs, and a cou- 
ple of crazy chairs. The walls had been 
once white-waſhed : but were now hung 
with cobwebs, and ſpeckled with dirt of 
all Torts ; and I believe the brick-floor had 
not been ſweeped for half a century. We 


ſupped in an outward room ſuitable in all 
reſpects to the chamber, and fared vil- 


= lainouſly. - The proviſion was very ill- 
= dreſſed, and ſerved up in the moſt floven- 


ly manner. You muſt not expect cleanli- 
neſs or conveniency of any kind in this 
country. For this accommodation I paid 


as much as if I had been elegantly enter- 


tained in the beſt — of F rance or 
Italy. 


Next FA the wh was ſo high * 
we could not proſecute our voyage, ſo 


that we were obliged to paſs other four 
and twenty hours in this comfortable ſitu- 
ation. Luckily Mr R found two ac- 
quaintances in the place; one a Franciſ- 
can monk, a jolly fellow ; and the other, 
a maeſtro 4 capella, who ſent a {pinet to 
the ! inn, and entertained us aprecably with 
his voice and performnce, in both of 
which accompliſhments he excelled. the 


- 


At length the landlord arrived, and gave 
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padre was very good humoured, and fa- 
voured us with a letter of recommenda- 
tion to a friend of his, a profeſſor in the 
univerſity of Piſa, You would laugh to 
| fee the hyberbolical terms in which he 


mentioned your humble ſervant : but Ita- 


9) is the native country of hyperbole. 
St Remo 1 is a pretty conſiderable town, 
well-built upon the deelivity of a gently 


rifing hill, LR has a harbour capable f 
receiving ſmall veſſels, a good number of 


| which are built upon the beach: but ſhips 
of any burden are obliged to anchor in the 
bay, which is far from being ſecure. The 
people of St Remo form a fmall republic, 
which is ſubject to Genoa. They enjoyed 
7 particular privileges, til} the year 1753; 
when, in conſequence of a new gabelle 
upon ſalt, they revolted: but this effort 


3 behalf of liberty did not fuceeed. 


They were ſoon reduced by the Geno- 
eſe, who deprived. them of all their pri- 
vileges, and built a fort by the ſea-ſide, 

which ſerves the double purpoſe of de- 
fending the harbour and over-awing the 
town. The garriſon at preient does not 
exceed two hundred men. The inha- 


on bitants are {aid to have lately ſent a depu- 


tation to Ratiſbon, to crave the protection 


of the, diet of the empire. There is very 


Uttle plain ground in this neighbourhood ; 
but the hills are covered with oranges, 
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lemons, -pomegranates, and olives, which 
produce a conſiderable traffic in fine fruit 
and excellent oil. The women of St Remo 


are much more handſome and better tem- 
= pered: than thoſe of Provence. They have 


in general good eyes, with open ingenuous 


countenances. Their dreſs, though re- 


markable, I cannot deſcribe; but, upon the 
whole, they put me in mind of ſomè por- 
traits have ſeen, reprefenting the females 
of Georgia and Mingrelia. Ei hs 

On the third day, the wind being aba- 
ted, though ſtill unfavourable, we re-im- 
barked = rowed along ſhore, paſling by 
Porto-mauricio and Oneglia ; then turning 
the promotory called Capo 2 Melle, we 
proceeded by Albenga, Finale, and many 
other places of inferior note. Porto-mau= 
rico is ſeated on a rack waſhed by the ſea, 


but indifferently fortified, with an inconſi- 


derable harbour, which none but very {mall 
veſſels can enter. About two miles to the 


eaſtward is Oneglia, a {mall town with 
8 ſome fortifications, lying along the open 
beach, and belonging to the King of Sar- 


diniac This {tnall territory abounds with 
olive-trees, which produce a conſidera» 
ble quantity of oil, counted the beſt of 
the whole Riviera. Albenga, is a ſmall 
town, the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Genoa. It lyes upon the tea, 


and the country produces a great quantity 
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of hemp. Finale is the capital of a mar- 
quiſate belonging to the Genoeſe, which 
has been the ſource of much trouble to the 
republic, and indeed was the ſole cauſe of 


their rupture with the King of Sardinia : 
and the houſe of Auſtria in the year 1745. 


The town is pretty well built; but the 
harbour is ſhallow, open, and unſafe : ne- 
vertheleſs, they build. a good number of 
tartans and other veſſels on the beach; and 
the neighbouring country abounds with oil 


and fruit, particularly with thoſe excellent 


- apples called pomi carli, which I have 
mentioned in a former letter 
In the evening we reached the Capo di 
Noli, counted very dangerous in blowing 
weather. It is a very high perpendicular 
rock or mountain waſhed by the fea, which 
has eaten into it, in divers places, ſo as to 
form a great number ofcaverns. It extends 
about a couple of miles, and in ſome parts 


is indented into little creeks or bays, where 


there is a narrow margin of ſandy beach 


between it and the water. When the wind 


is high, no feluca will attempt to pals it; 


' ._ even in a moderate breeze, the waves 


daſhing againſt the rocks and caverns, which 


ns echo with the ſound, make ſuch an awful 


noiſe, and at the ame time occaſion ſuch 


a rough ſea, as one cannot hear, and ſee, 


and feel, without a ſecret horror. 
On this ine of the Cape, there i is. a beau- 


by 
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tiful ſtrand, cultivated like a garden; the 
plantations extend to the very tops of the bl 
hills, interſperſed with villages, caſtles, |! 
churches, and villas. Indeed the whole 
Riviera is ornamented in the {ame manner, 
except in ſuch places as admit of no build - | 
ing nor cultivation. 


Having paſſed the Cape; 1 we led 
the winding of the coaſt, into a {mall bay, | 


and arrived at the town of Noli, where we 
= propoſed to paſs the night. You will be 


{urprized that we did not go aſhore ſooner, 
in order to take ſome refreſhment ; but the 
truth is, we had proviſion of ham, tongues, 
roaſted pullets, cheeſe, -bread, wine, and 
fruit, in the feluca, where we every day 
enjoyed a ſlight repaſt about one or two 
o'clock in the afternoon. This I mention 
as a neceſſary. piece of information to thoſe 
who may be inclined to follow the ſame 
route. We likewiſe found it convenient 
to lay in ſtore of eau de vie, or brandy, 
for the uſe of the rowers, who always ex- 


: pet to ſhare your comforts. On a mea- 


gre day, however, thoſe ragamuffins will- 


rather die of hunger than ſuffer the leaſt 
morſel of fleſh-meat to enter their mouths. 
have frequently tried the experiment, by 


preſſing them to eat ſomething gras, on a 


Friday or Saturday; but they always de- 
clined it with marks of abhorrence, cry- 


ing, Dio me ne libere ! God deliver me 
Vor. II. E 
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bm i t er forme other words to that ef. 


fect. I moreover obſerved, that not one 
of thoſe fellows ever ſwore an oath, or 


{poke an indecent word. They would by 


no means put to ſea; of a morning, be- 
fore they had heard maſs ; and when the 
wind was unfayourable, they always ſet 
out with a hymn to the Bleſſed Virgin, or 
St Elmo, keeping time with their oars as 
they ſung. I have indeed remarked all 
over this country, that a man who tranſ- 
greſſes the inſtitutions of the church in 
' theſe ſmall matters, is much more infa- 
mous than one who has committed the 
moſt flagrant crimes againſt nature and mo- 
rality. A murderer, adulterer, or {—m—te, 
will obtain eaſy ab bſolution from the church, 


and even find favour with ſociety; but a FT 


man who eats a pidgeon on a Saturday, 
without expreſs licence, is avoided and ab- 
horred, as a monſter of reprobation. I 
have converſed with ſeveral intelligent per- 


ſons on the ſubject; and have reaſon to 


believe, that a delinquent of this ſort is 
conſidered as a luke-warm catholic, little 
better than a heretic : and of all crimes 
they look upon hereſy as the moſt damna- 
A 

Noli is a Gall republic of 8 
ſubz ect to Genoa, but very tenacious of 
deere The town ſtands on the 
beach, tolerably well built, defended by a 
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caftle ſituated on a rock above it ; and the 
harbour is of little conſequence. "The au- 
berge was fuch as made us regret even the 
mn we had left at St Remo. After a very 


odd kind of ſupper, which I cannot pre- 
tend to deſcribe, we retired to our repoſe : 


3 but I had not been in bed five minutes, 


when I felt ſomething crawling on differ- 
ent parts of my body, and taking a light 


| to examine, perceived above a dozen large 


bugs. You muſt know I have the ſame 
kind of antipathy to theſe vermin, that 
= ſome perſons have to a cat or a breaſt of, 
W veal. I ſtarted up immediately, and wrap- 
ping myſelf in a great coat, fick as J was, 
laid down in the outer room upon a cheſt, | 
where I continued till morning. 
One would imagine, that in a mountain= 
ous country like this, there ſhould be plen- 
ty of goats; and indeed we ſaw many 


: 8 flocks of them feeding among the rocks, 


= yet we could not procure half a pint of 
milk for our tea, if we had given the 


= weight of it in gold. The people here 


have no idea of uſing milk; and when you 
= aſk them for it, they ſand gaping with a 
fooliſh face of ſurprize, which is exceed- 
ingly provoking. It is amazing that inſtinct 
does not teach the peaſants to feed their 
children with goat's milk, ſo much more 
nouriſhing and agreeable than the wretched 
ſuſtenance on which they live. Next dey 
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we rowed by Vedo and Savona, which laſt 


is a large town, with a ſtrong citadel, and 


2 harbour, which was formerly capable of 1 
receiving large ſhips: but it fell a ſacrifice 


to the jealouſy of the Genoeſe, who have 


partly choaked it up, on pretence that it 
ſhould not afford ſhelter to the ſhips of war 


| belonging to thoſe ſtates which might be at 7 
_ enmity with the republic. £ 


Then we paſſed Albiſola, Seſtri di Po- 
nente, Novi, Voltri, and a great number 


of villages, villas, and magnificent palaces 5 
belonging to the Genoeſe nobility, Wich 


form almoſt a continued chain of buildings 


along the ſtrand for thirty miles. 


About five in the afternoon, we ſkirted 


the fine-ſuburbs of St Petro D'arena, and 


arrived at Genoa, which makes a dazzling 


appearance when viewed from the ea, 


vriſing like an amphitheatre, in a circular 
form, from the water's edge, a conſiqer- 
able way up the mountains, and ſurround- 
ed on the land ſide by a double wall, the 


moſt exterior of which is ſaid to extend 
fifteen miles in circuit. The firſt object 
that ſtrikes your eye at a diſtance, is a very 
elegant pharos, or light-houſe, built on 


the projection of a rock on the weſt ſide 
of the harbour, ſo very high, that, in 2 
clear day, you may ſee it at the diſtance 


of thirty miles. Turning the light-houſe 
5 point, Tau fad dae cloſe to the mole, 
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' which forms the harbour of Genoa; It is 
built at a great expence from each ſide of 
the. bay, ſo as to form in the ſea two long. 
magnificent jettes, which if continued would 
meet. At the extremity of each is ano 
ther ſmaller lanthorn. "Theſe moles are 
both provided with braſs-cannon, and be- 
tween them is the entrance into the har- 
bour. But this is {till fo wide as to admit 
a great ſea, which, when the wind blows 
hard from ſouth and ſouth-weſt, is very 
troubleſome to the ſhipping. Within the 
mole there is a ſmaller harbour or wet 
dock, called Dar/ena, for the gallies of 
the republic. We paſſed through a confi- 
derable number of ſhips and veſſels lying 
at anchor, and landing at the water-gate, 
repaired to an inn called La Croix de Mal- 
the, in the neighbourhood of the harbour. 
Here we met with ſuch good entertainment 
as prepoſſeſſed us in favour of the interior 
parts of Italy, and contributed with other 
= motives to detain us ſome days in this city. 


But I have detained you ſo long, that I 


believe you wiſh I may proceed no farther ; 
and therefore I take my leave for the pre- 
tent, Fang very ſincerely, . 


Yours. 


"© 3 


Sean F Ti RR XXVI. 
* 5 
af - , 

wi 5 * # Xice, January 15. 1965. 


DAA Six, 


Fri IS. not without reifon that Genoa is x 


1 called La ſuperba. The city itſelf is 
very ſtately ; and the nobles are very 


*. 


R aſſured me that many Genoele 
noblemen had fortunes of half a million 


of livers per annum : but the truth is, the 


Whole revenue of the ſtate does not ex- 


ceed this ſum; and the livre of Genoa is. 


but about nine pence ſterling. There are 
about half a dozen of their nobles who 
have ten thouſand a year : but the majori- 
ty have not above a twentieth part of that 


ſum. They live with great parſimony in 


their families, and wear nothing but black 
in pablic ; fo that 'their - expences are but 
mall. If a Genoeſe nobleman. gives an 
entertainment once a quarter, he is ſaid to 


live upon the fragments all the reſt of the 
year. I was told that one of them lately 


treated his friends, and left the entertain- 


ment to the care of his ſon, who ordered 
a diſh of fiſh that colt a zechine, which. is 
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proud. Some few of 87 may be proud 3 
of their wealth : but, in general, their 
fortunes are very nal. My friend Mr 
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equal to about ten ſhillings ſterling. 'The 
old gentleman no. ſooner {aw it appear on 
the table, than, unable to ſuppreſs his con- 


= cern, he burſt into tears, and exclaimed; 


Ah Figliuolo indegno | ; Siamo 1 in Rovina [ 
Siamo in precipizio ! 
I think the pride or oſteatation: of the 


Italians in general takes a more laudible 


turn than that of other nations. A French- 
man lays out his whole revenue upon tau- 
dry ſuits of cloaths, or in furniſhing a 


magnificent repas of. fifty or a hundred 
diſhes, one half of which are not eatable, 


nor intended to be eaten. His wardrobe 
goes to the fripier ; his diſhes to the dogs, 
and himſelf to the devil, and after his de- 
ceaſe no veſtige of him remains. A Ge- 
noeſe, on the other hand, keeps himſelf 
and his family at ſhort allowance, that he 
may {ave money to build palaces and church- 
es, which remain to after- ages ſo many 
monuments of his taſte, piety, and mu- 
nificence ; and in the mean time give 


employment and bread to the poor and 


induſtrious. There are fome Genoeſe no- 
bles who have each five or {tx elegant pa- 


laces magnificently furniſhed, either in the 
eity, or in different parts of the Riviera. 
The two ſtreets called Strada Balbi and 


Strada Nuova, are continued double ranges 
of Fa adorned with gardens and foun- 
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tains: but their being painted on the out- 
ſide has, in my opinion, a poor effect. 
The commerce of this city is, at preſent, 
not very conſiderable; yet it has the face 
of buſineſs. The ſtreets are crouded with 


people; the ſhops are well furniſhd ; and 


the markets abound with all ſorts of ex- 
cellent proviſion, The wine made in this 
neighbourhood is, however, very indif-- 
ferent ; and all that is conſumed muſt be 


bought at the public cantinre, where it is 


fold for the benefit of the ſtate. Their 
bread is the whiteſt and the beſt I have 
taſted any where ; and the beef, which 
they have from Piedmont, is juicy and de- 
licious. The expence of eating in Italy 
is nearly the ſame as in France, about three 
_ "ſhillings a head for every meal. The ſtate 
of Genoa is very poor, and their bank of 
St George has received ſuch rude ſhocks, 
firſt from the revolt of the Corſicans, and 
afterwards from the misfortunes of the 


city, when it was taken by the Auſtrians 


in the war of 1745, that it ſtill. continues 
to languiſh without any near proſpect of its 


| = credit being reſtored. Nothing ſhews the 


' weakneſs of their ſtate, more than their 
having recourſe to the aſſiſtance of France 


to put a ſtop to the progreſs of Paoli in 
_. Corſica : for, after all that has been faid 


of the gallantry and courage of Paoli and 


His iſlanders, I am very: creaibly informed 


FD 
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that they might be very eafily ſuppreſſed- 
if the Genoeſe had either vigour in the 
council or reſolution in the field. 
True it is, they made a noble effort in 
expelling the Auſtrians, who had taken 
poſſeſſion of their city; but this effort was 
the effect of oppreſſion and deſpair ; and 
if I may believe the inſinuations of ſome 
politicians in this part of the world, the 
Genoeſe would not have ſucceeded in that 
attempt, if they had not previouſly pur- 
chaſed with a large {um of money the con- 
nivance of the only perſon who could de- 
feat the enterprize. For my own part; I 
can ſcarce entertain thoughts ſo prejudicial 
to the character of human nature, as to 
ſuppoſe a man capable of ſacrificing to 
ſuch a conſideration, the duty he owed his 
prince, as well as all regard to the lives 
of his ſoldiers, even thoſe who lay ſick 
in hoſpitals, and who being dragged forth, 
were milerably-butchered by the furious 
populace. There is one more preſumption 
of his innocence ; he ſtill retains the fa- 
= vour of his ſovereign, who could not well 
be ſuppoſed to ſhare in the booty. There 
are myſteries in politics which were never 
dreamed of in our philoſophy, Horatio!“ 
The poſſeſſion of Genoa might have pro- 
ved a troubleſome bone of contention, 
which it might be convenient to loſe by 
accident. Certain it is, when the Auſtri- 
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ans returned after their expulſion, in order 
to retake the city, the engineer, being 
queſtioned by the general, declared he 
would take the place in fifteen days, on 
pain of loſing his head; and in four days 
after this detlaration the Auſtrians retired. 
This anecdote I learned from a worthy 
gentleman of this country, who had it 
from the engineer's own mouth. Perhaps 
it was the will of Heaven. You ſee how 
favourably providence has interpoſed in 
behalf of the reigning empreſs of Ruſſia 
firſt in removing her huſband, ſecondly i in 
ordaining the aſſaſſination of prince Ivan, 
for which the perpetrators have been ſo 
liberally rewarded : it even ſeems deter- 


mined to ſhorten the life of her own ſon, 


the only ſurviving rival from whom ſhe 
had any thing to fear. 

The Genoeſe have now thrown them- 
ſelves into the arms of France for protec- 
tion. I know not whether it would not 
have been a greater. mark of ſagacity to 
cultivate the friendſhip of England, with 
which they carry on an advantageous com- 
merce. While the Engliſh are maſters of 
the Mediterranean, they will always have 
it in their power to do incredible damage 
all along the Riviera, to ruin the Genoeſe 


trade by ſea, and even to annoy the capi- 


tal; for notwithſtanding all the pains they 
have taken ta N the mole and the city, 
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render it altogether impaſſable. 


I am greatly deceived if it is not ſtill ex- 


even ſanguine enough to think a reſolute 
commander might, with a ſtrong ſquadron, 
ſail directly into the harbour, without ſuſ- 
taining much damage, notwithſtanding all 
the cannon of the place, which are faid to 


amount to near five hundred. I have ſeen a 


cannonade of above four hundred pieces of 
artillery, beſides bombs and cohorns, main- 


© tained for many hours, without doing much 


miſchief. 


During the laſt" fiege of Genoa, the 
French auxiliaries were obliged to wait at 


Monaco, until a gale of wind had driven 


the Engliſh ſquadron off the coaſt, and 


then they went along ſhore in mall veſ- 


ſels, at the imminent riſque of being ta- 


ken by the Britiſh cruiſers. By land I ap- 
preffend their march would be altogether 


e ee, e if the king of Sardinia had 


any intereſt to oppoſe it. He might ei- 
ther guard the paſſes, or break up the 
road in twenty different places, ſo as to 
Here it 


may not be amiſs to obſerve, that when 
Don Philip advanced from Nice with his 
army to Genoa, he was obliged to march 
ſo cloſe to the ſhore, that in above fifty 
| different places the Engliſh ſhips might 


have rendered the road altogether impaſ- 
le. 


The path, which runs generally 
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E poſed to the danger, not only of a bom- 
= Lent but even of a cannonade. I am 
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along the face of a precipice waſhed by 
the ſea, is ſo narrow that two men on 
horſeback can hardly paſs each other; and 
the road it{elf ſo rugged, lippery, and 


danger ous, that the troopers were obliged 
to diſmount, and lead their horſes one by 


one. On the other hand, baron le Leu- 
trum, who was at the head of a large bo- 
dy of Piedmonteſe troops, had it in his 
power to block up the paſles of the moun- 


tains, and even to deſtroy this road in ſuch 


a manner, that the enemy could: not poſſi- 
bly advance. Why thele precautions were 
not taken, I do not pretend to explain; 
neither can I tell you wherefore the prince 
of Monaco, who is a ſubject and partizan 


of France, was indulged with a nue tra- 


lity for his town, which ſerved as a re- 
freſhing place, a ſafe port, and an inter- 
mediate poſt for the French ſuccours ſent 
from Marſeilles to Genoa. This I will 
only venture to affirm, that the ſucceſs 
and advantage of great alliances are often 
ſacrificed to low, partial, ſelfiſh, and ſor- 
did conſiderations. The town of Mona- 
co is commanded by every heighth in its 
neighbourhood; and might be laid in a- 
ſhes by a bomb-ketch in four hours by ſea. 

1 was fortunate enough to bè recom- 
mended to a lady in Genoa, who treated 
us with great politeneſs and hoſpitality. 
She introduced me to an abbate, a man of 
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| letters, whoſe converſation was extreme- 
= ly agree able. 


) 

q 3 ion, and offered to make me known 
d to ſome of the firſt per ſons in the re pub- 
dla, with whom he lived in intimacy. The 
y 8 lady is one of the moſt intelligent and 
1- beſt-bred perſons I have known in any 
o- MW country. |. We aſſiſted at her converſazi- 
ws one, which was numerous. She preſſed 
n- us to paſs the winter at Genoa; and in- 
ch deed 1 was almoſt perſuaded : but I had 


re not eaſily diſengage myſelf. 


employed in viſiting the moſt remarkable 
& churches and palaces. 
| churches, particularly that of the Aunun- 
ciata, I found a profuſion of ornaments, 
which had more magnificence than taſte. 
| There is a great number of pictures; but 
very few:of them are capital pieces. I 
had heard much of the ponte Carignano, 
ich did not all anſwer my expectation. 


| which form the higher part of the city, 
and the houſes in the bottom below do 


ches. There is nothing at all curious in 
its conſtruction, nor any way remarkable, 
except the heighth of the piers from which 
| the arches are {prung. Hard by the bridge 
| there is an elegant church, from the top 
Vol. II. * 


— 


He already knew me by re- 


attachments at Nice, from which I ang 
The few days we {tayed at Genoa were 


In ſome of the 


lt is a bridge that unites two eminences 


not riſe ſo high as the ſpringing of its ar- 
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of which you have a very rich and exten - | 
ſtve proſpect of the city, the ſea, and the 
adjacent. country, which looks like a con- 


tinent of groves and villas. The only 


remarkable cireumſtance about the cathe- il 
.dral, which is Gothic and gloomy, is the 
chapel, where the pretended bones of 


John the Baptiſt are depoſited, and in 


Which thirty ſilver lamps are continually 
burning. I had a curioſity to ſee the pa- 


laces of Durazzo and Doria, but it re- 


quired more trouble to procure admiſſion 
than I was willing to give myſelf: as for 
the arſenal, and the roſtrum of an ancient 
galley which was found by accident in 
dragging the harbour, I poſtponed ſeeing 5 
them till my return. 5 
Having here provided myſelf with: let- WM 
ters of credit for Florence and Rome, I 
hired the ſame boat which had brought us 
hither, to carry us forward to Lerici, | 
which is a ſmall town about half way be- 
tween Genoa and Leghorn, where travel- W 
lers, who are tired of the ſea, take poſt 
chaiſes to continue their route by land to 


Piſa and Florence. I paid three loui' do- 
res for this voyage of about fifty miles; 


though I might have had a feluca for leſs 
money. When you land on the wharf at 
Genoa, you are plied by the feluca-men, 
juſt as you are plied by the watermen at 
.Hungerford-ſtairs in London. They are 
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always ready to ſet off at a minute's warn 
ing for Lerici, Leghorn, Nice, Antibes, 
Marſeilles, and every part of the Reviera. 

The wind being ſtill unfavourable, tho“! 
the weather was delightful, we rowed a- 
iong ſhore, paſſing by ſeveral pretty towns, 
villages, and a vaſt number of ca;/izes, or 
little white houſes, ſcattered among woods 
of olive-trees, that cover the hills; and 


theſe are the habitations of the velvet and 


damaſk weavers. Turning Capo Fino we 


5 entered a bay, where ſtands the town of 


Porto Fino, Lavagne, and Seſtri di Le- 
vante, at which laſt we took up our night's 
lodging. The houſe was tolerable, and 
we had no great reaſon to complain of 
the beds: but, the weather being hot, 
there was a very offenſive {mel}, which 


= proceeded from {ome ſkins of beaſts new 


killed, that were ſpread to dry on an out- 


= houſe in the yard. Our landlord was a 
# butcher, and had very much the looks of 
= an aſlaflin. 
line virago, who had all the air of having 
E frequented the flavughter-houſe. Inſtead: 
of being welcomed with looks of com- 
plaiſance, we were admitted with a ſort of 
gloomy condeſcenſion, which ſeemed to 
ſay, We don't much like your compa- 
ny; but, however, you ſhall have a night's 
lodging in favour of the patron of the gon- 
adola, who is our acquaintance.“ In ſhort, 


His wife was a great maſcu- 
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we had a very bad ſupper, miſerably 
 dreffed, paſſed a very diſagreeable night, 
and paid a very extravagant bill in the 
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morning, without being thanked for our 
cuſtom. I was very glad to get out of * 


houſe with my throat uncut. 


Seſtri di Levante is a little town . 
fantly ſituated on the ſea-ſide; but has not 


the convenience of a Barons. The fiſh 
taken here is moſtly carried to Genoa. 
This is likewiſe the market for their oil, 


and the paſte called macaroni, of which 


they make a good quantity. 


Next day we ſkirted a very barren coaſt, 


conſiſting of almoſt perpendicular rocks, 
.on the faces. of which, however, we ſaw 
many peaſants houſes, and. hanging terra- 
ces for vines, made by dint of incredible 


labour. In the afternoon, we entered: by 


the Porto di Venere into the bay o 


gulf of Spetia or Spez za, which was ag 
Portus Lunz of the Ancients. This bay, 


at the mouth of whieh lyes the ifland of 


Palmaria, forms a moſt noble and ſecure 


harbour, capacious enough to contain all the 
navies in Chriſtendom. The entrance on 
one fide is defended by a ſmall fort built 


above the town of Porto Venere, which 


is a very poor place. Farther in there is 
a battery of about twenty guns; and on 
the right hand, oppoſite to Porto V enere, 

is a bleckhoae, en on a rock in the 
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4 W fea. At the bottom of the bay is the town 


0 of Spetia on the left, and on the right that 
- of Lerici, defended by a caſtle of very: 
little ſtrength or conſequence. The whole 
CI bay is ſurrounded with plantations of o- 
3 lives and oranges, and makes a very de- 


= lightful appearance. In caſe of a war, 
h this would be an admirable ſtation for a 
Britiſh ſquadron, as it lyes ſo near Genoa. 
and Leghorn ; and has a double entrance, - 
+, by means of which the cruiſers could fail. 
en ia and out continually, which way ſoever 
the wind might chance to fit. I am ſure 
the fortifications: would give very little 
diſturbance. 
At the poſt-houſe i in Lerici the accom- - 
modation is intolerable. We were almoſt. 
poiſoned. at ſupper. I found the place 
where I was to lye ſo cloſe and confined, 
that J could not . breathe in it, and there 
fore lay all night in an outward room upon 
four chairs, with a leathern pormanteau 
for my pillow. . For this entertainment 1 
paid very near a loui'dore. Such bad ac- 
commodation is the leſs 'excufable; as the 
fellow has a great deal of buſineſs, this 
being a great throughfare for travellers | 
going into Italy, or returning from thence. 
1 might have ſaved ſome money by pro- 
ſecuting my voyage directly by ſea to Leg- 
horn: but, by this time, we were all hear- 
tily tired of the water : the bulinels. then 
F. 33 
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Was to travel by land to Florence, by the 
way of Pifa, which is ſeven poſts diſtant 


from Lerici. Thofe who have not their 


. own carriage muſt either hire chaiſes to 
per form the whole journey, or travel by 
way of cambiatura, which is that of chan- 
ging the chaifes every poſt, as the cuſtom 
is in England. In tliis caſe the great in- 
convenience ariſes from your being 1 
to ſhift your baggage every poſt. 


chaiſe or cale ſſe of this country, is a * 
ad machine with two wheels, as uneaſy as a 
common cart, being indeed no other than 


what we ſhould call in England a very ill- 


_ contrived one-horſe chair, narrow, naked, 


| ſhattered and ſhabby. For this vehicle and 


two horſes you pay at the rate of eight 
paoli a ſtage, or four Dillings ſterling; 
and the poſtilion ae ene poli for his 


gratification: ſo that every eight miles coſt 


about five ſhillings; and four only, if you 
travel in your own carriage, as in that cafe 


you pay no more than at tne rate of three 
paoli a horte, 


About, three miles hom Lerici; we pros 


5 fed the Magra, which appeared as a rivulet 
almoſt dry; and in half a mile farther ar- 
_ rived at Sarzana, a ſmall town at the ex- 


tremity of the Genoeſe territories, where 


we changed | horſes. Then entering the 
pPrincipalities of Maſſa and Carrara, be- 
3 — to tlic duke of * we paſ- 
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d Lavenza, which ſeems to be a decay- 
od town with a ſmall garrifon, and dined. 
at Maſſa, which is an agreeable little town, 
W where the old ducheſs of Modena reſides. 
1 Notwithſtanding all the expedition we 
could make, it was dark before we paſſed 
= the Cerchio, which is an inconſiderable 
ſtream in the neighbourhood of Piſa, where 
vue arrived about eight in the evening. 
The country from Sarzana to the fron- 
tiers of Tuſcany is a narrow plain, bound- 
ed on the right by the fea, and on the left 
by the Appennine mountains. It is well 
cultivated and incloſed, conſiſting of mea- 
dow-ground, corn felds, plantations of o- 
lives; and the trees that form the hedge- 
rows ſerve as ſo many props to the vines, 
which are twiſted round them, and conti- 
nued from one to another. After enter- 
ing the dominions of Tufcany, we travel- 
led through a noble foreſt of oak trees of 
a conſiderable extent, which would have 
N en, much more agreeable, had we 
not been benighted and apprehenſive of 
| robbers. The laſt poſt but one in this 

_ day's journey, is at the little town of Spi- 

| rito Santo, a kind of ſca-port on the Me- 
diterranean. The roads are indifferent, 
and the accommodation is execrable. 1 
| was glad to find myſelf houſed in a very 
| good inn at Piſa, where I promiſed my- 
elf a * night's reſt, and was not dif- 


% CET TER X 
appointed. I heartily wiſh you the. lame 
Pleaſure, and am very ſincerely 


57 Yours. 
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Nixe, January 28, 1765. 
Dea R $1 R,. 1 | 
ISA Js a fine old city; that ſtrikes. you | 
with the ſame veneration. you would 
feel. at ſight of an ancient temple, which 
bears the marks of decay, without being 
abſolutely dilapidated. The houſes are 
well built; the ſtreets open, ſtraight, and 
well paved; the ſhops well furniſhed: 
and the markets well ſupplied: there are 
ſome elegant palaces, particularly that of 
the grand-duke, with-a marble ſtatue of 
Ferdinand III. before it. The churches 
are built with taſte, and tolerably orna- 
mented. There is a beautiful wharf of 
 free-ſtone. on each ſide of the river Arno, 
which runs through the city, and three 
bridges thrown: over it, of which that in 
the middle is of marble, a pretty piece of 
architecture: but the number of the inha- 
bitants is very inconſiderable; and this very 
circumſtance gives it an air of majeſtic ſo- 
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ltude, which i is far from being unpleaſant : 


to a man of a contemplative turn of mind. 


For my part, I cannot bear the tumult of 
a populons commercial city; and the ſo- 
litude that reigns in Piſa would be a ſtrong 
motive to chufe it as a place of reſidence. 
Not that this would be the only induce- 
ment for living at Piſa. Here is ſome good 


company, and even a few men of taſte 
and learning. The people in general are 
Z counted fociable and polite; and there is 


great plenty of proviſions, at a very rea- 


& fonable rate. At ſome diſtance from tlie 


more 'frequented parts of the city, a man 


way hire a large houſe for thirty crowns a 
year: but near the center, you cannot 
have good lodgings, ready furniſhed, for 
leſs than a /cudo (about five ſhillings) a 
day. The air in ſummer is reckoned un- 
wholeſome, by the exhalations ariſing from 
: ſtagnant water in the neighbourhood of 
the city, which ſtands in the midſt of a 
fertile plain, low and marfhy : yet theſe 
| marſhes have been confiderably drained by 
| the new canal extending from hence to 
| Leghorn. As for the Arno, it is no longer 
| navigable for veſſels of any burden. The 


univerſity of Pifa is very much decayed 7 


and except the little buſineſs occaſioned by 
the Emperor's gallies, which are built in 
this town, I know of no commerce it car- 


ries on. Perhaps the inhabitants live on 


— 


\ 
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the produce of the country, which con- 


ſilts of corn, wine, and cattle. They are 
ſupplied with excellent water for drink- 


ing, by an aqueduct conſiſting of above 
five thouſand arches, begun by Coſmo, and 


finiſhed by Ferdinand I. grand dukes of 
Tuſcany; it conveys the water from the 


mountains at the diſtance of five miles. 
This noble city, formerly the capital of a 


| flouriſhing and powerful republic, which 


contained above one hundred and fifty 


thouſand inhabitants within its walls, is 


now ſo deſolate that graſs grows in the 


open ſtreets; and the number of its peo- 
ple do not exceed ſixteen thouſand. 


You need not doubt but I viſited the 


Campanile, or hanging-tower, which is a 


beautiful cylinder of eight ſtories, each a- 


dorned with a round of columns, riſing 


one above another, It ſtands. by the ca- 
thedral, and inclines ſo far on one fide 
from the perpendicular, that in dropping 
a plummet from the top, which is one 
hundred and eighty-eight feet high, it 
falls ſixteen feet from the baſe. For my, 


part, I ſhould never have dreamed that 


this inclination proceeded from any other 


cauſe, than an accidental ſubſidence of the 


foundation on this fide, if ſome connoil- 


ſeurs had not taken great pains to prove 
it was done on purpoſe by the architect. 
Ay: perſon who! has eyes may ſee that. the 
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pillars on that fide are conſiderably ſunk ; 
and this is the caſe with the very threſhold 
of the door by which you enter. I think 
it would have been a very prepoſterous 
ambition in the architects, to ſhew how 
far they could deviate from the perpendi- 
cular in this conſtruction; becauſe in that 
particular any common maſon could have 
rivalled them ; and if they really intend- 
edit as a ſpecimen of their art, they ſhould 
have ſhortened the pilaſters on that ſide, 
ſo as to exhibit them entire, without the 
appearance of ſinking. Theſe leaning 
towers are not unfrequent in Italy; there 
is one at Bologna, another at Venice, a 
third betwixt Venice and Ferrara, and a 
fourth at Ravenna; and the inclination in 
all of them has been ſuppoſed owing to 
the foundations 0 58 on one ſide 
a- only. 

In the el. Wen is A Res Go- 
thic pile, there is a great number-of maſly 
pillars of porphyry, granite, jaſper, and 
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it verde-antico, together with ſome good pic- 
ny , MW tures and ſtatues: but the greateſt curio- 
nat WT ſity is that of the braſs-gates, deſigned and 
er executed by John of Bologna, repreſent- 
he ing, emboſſed in different compartments, 
iſ- WW the hiſtory of the Old and New Teſta- 
ve ment. I was ſo charmed with this work, 
ct. that I could have ſtood a whole day to ex- 


amine and admire it. In the Baptiſterium, 
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vhich ſtands oppoſite to this front, there 


te font, and a pulpit, lupported. by. the 
about one hundred paces on one fide, is 
brought from Jernfalem, It is an oblong 
and always kept ſhut. Within-ſide there 
is a ſpacious eorridore round the -whole 


ſpace, : which , is a noble walk for a con- 
templative philoſopher. It is paved chief- bc 


— 


are ſome beautiful marbles, particularly 


ſtatues 5 different animals 
Between the cathedral and this building, 


burying ground called Campo 
rang from its beirg covered with earth 


ſquare, ſurrounded by a very high wall, 


ly with flat grave-ſtones: the walls are ¶ fu 


painted in freſco Ghiotto, Giottino, Ste- lo 


fano, Bennoti, Bufulmaco, and ſome o- nc 
thers of his contemporaries and diſciples, Is 


who flouriſhed immediately after the re- Ga 


ſtoration of painting. The ſubjects are of 
taken from the Bible. Though the man- At 
ner is dry, the drawing incorrect, the de- i 


ſign generally lame, and the colouring un- re 


natural; yet there is merit in the expreſ- ex 


ſion: and the whole remains as a curious hu 
monument of the efforts made by this no- W m. 
ble art immediately after her revival. fig 
Here are ſome deceptions in perſpective ¶ {to 
_ equally ingenious and pleafing ; ; particular- be 


ly the figures of certain animals, which fe: 
exhibit exactly the ſame appearance, from tw 


whatever different points of view they arc 


— 
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ere ſeen. One diviſion of the borying- ground 
rly conſiſts of a particular compoſt, -which in 
the nine days conſumes the dead bodies to the 
bones: in all probability it is no other 
than common earth mixed with quick-lime. 
At one corner of the corridore, there are 
the pictures of three bodies repreſented in 
the three different ſtages of putrefaction 
which they undergo when laid in this com- 
poſition, At the end of the three firſt 
days, the body is bloated and ſwelled, and 
the features are inlarged and diſtorted: to 
ſuch a degree as fills the ſpectator with 
horror. At the ſixth day, the ſwelling is 
ſubſided, and all the muſcular fleſh - tine 
looſened from the bones: at the -ninth; 
nothing but the ſkeleton remains. There 
is a {mall neat chapel at one end of the 
Campo Santo, with ſome tombs, on one 
of which is a beautiful buſt by Buoua Roti, 
At the other end of the corridore, there 
is a range of antient Roman ſtone: coffins; 
| repreſenting on the ſides and covers ſome | 
| excellent, pieces in baſſo-relievo. The 
hunting of Mele ager has been greatly ad- 
mired : but what ſtruck me maſt, was the 
figure of a woman lying dead on a tomb 
| ſtone, covered with a piece of thin dra- 
pery, ſo delicately cut as to ſhew all the TY} 
flexures af the attitude, and even all the 
Iwellings- and Sewaſitics of Wb: 7 mulkcles. | 
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Inſtead of Raney! it Tooks like | * . of 
wet linen. 12775 
For four hochinus L hired” a return- 
coach and four from Piſa to Florence. 
This road, which lyes along the Arno, is 
very good ; and the country is de- 
lightful, variegated. with hill and vale, 
wood and water, meadows and corn- fields, 
planted and incloſed like the counties of 
Middleſex and Hampſhire; with this dif- 
Ference, however, that all the trees in 
this tract were covered with vines, and 
the ripe cluſters black and white, hung 
down from every bough in the moſt luxu- 
riant and romantic abundance. The vines 
in this country are not planted in rows, 
and propped with ſticks, as in France, and 
the county of Nice, but twine around the 
hedge-row trees, which they almoſt quite 
cover with their foliage and fruit. The 
branches of the vine are extended from 
tree to tree, exhibiting beautiful feſtoons 
of real leaves, tendrils, and ſwelling cluſ- 
ters of a foot long. By this economy 
the ground of the incloſure is ſpared for 
corn, graſs, or any other production. The 
trees commonly planted for the purpoſe 
of fuſtaining the vines, are maple, elm, 
and aller, with which laſt the banks of the 
Arno -abound. 
ry inconſiderable with reſpect to the quan- 
of Water, * be a charming paſo” 


This river, which is ve- 
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money to complete the plans. 


ſo appear ſuperfluous to mention my ha- 
ving viewed the famous galle 


quities, the chapel of St Lorenzo, the 
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ral ſtream, if it was tranſparent; bulk? it is 
always muddy and diſcoloured. About 
ten or a dozen miles below Florence, there 


nee ſome marble quarries on the ſide. of it, 
from whence the blocks are conveyed in 
boats, when there is water enough in the 
river to float them, that is after heavy 


rains; or the melting of the ſnow upon the 
mountains of Umbria, being part of tl e 


Appinnines, from whence it takes its riſe. 


Florence is a noble city, that ſtill retains 


all the marks of a majeſtic capital, ſuch as 


piazzas, palaces, fountains, bridges, ſtatues, 
and arcades. I need not tell you that the 


churches here are magnificent, and adorned 
not only with pillars of oriental granite, 
| porphyry, jaſper, verde-antico, and other 
precious ſtones; but alſo with capital ple- 


ces of painting g by the moſt eminent maſ- 
ters. Several o 


theſe churches, howe- 
ver, ſtand without fronts, for want of 


It may al- 


ry of anti- 


palace of Pitti, the cathedral, the bap- 


tiſterium, the Ponte de Trinita, with its 


ſtatues, the triumphal arch, and every 


thing which is commonly viſited in this 


metropolis. . But all theſe objects having 


been circumſtantially deſcribed by twenty 
dilferent authors of travels, I ſhall not 
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trouble you with. a repetitien of trite ob- 
| fſervat ions. Pie 115 


contribute in a 
at the widow . Vanini's, an Engliſh houſe 


Lina. part of the city which ſtands on 


P ſide of the river, makes a very ele- 


gant appearance, to which the four brid- 
ges and the ftone-quay between them, 
great meaſure. I lodged 


8 light fully ſituated in this quarter. The 


0 landlady, who is herſelf a native of Eng- 
land, we found very obliging. The lod- 
ging- rooms are comfortable; and the en- 


tertainment is good and: reaſonable. There 
is a. confiderable number of faſhionable 
people at Florence, and many of them in 
good circumſtances. They affect a gaiety 


in their dreſs, equipage, and converſation ; 
but ſtand very 


much on their punctilio 
With ſtrangers ; and will not, without great 
reluctance, admit into their — any 


TI lady. of another country, whoſe: noblefle 
is not aſcertained by a title. This reſerve 


is in ſome meaſure excuſable among a peo- 
ple who are extremely ignorant of foreign 
cuſtoms, and who know that in their own 


country, every perſon, even the moſt in- 


ſignificant, who has any pretenſions to fa- 


mily, either inherits, or aſſumes the title 


of principe, conte, or, marcheſes 
With all their pride, however, the no- 

bles of Florence are humble enough to 

enter into partherſhip with: np Pers, 
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and even to ſell wine by retail. It is an 
undoubted fact, that in every pol-ce/ or 
great houſe in this city, there is a little 
vindow fronting the ſtreet, provided with 
an iron-knocker, and over it hangs an 
empty flaſk by way of ſign-poſt. Thither 

3 you ſend your ſervant to buy a bottle of 
vine. He knocks. at the little wicket, 
© which is opened immediately by a domel- 
tic, who! ſupplies him with what he wants, 
and receives the money like the waiter of 
any other cabaret. It is pretty extraordi- 
nary, that it ſhould not be deemed a diſ- 
| paragement in a nobleman to {ell half a 
; pound of figs, or a palm of ribbon or 
tape, or to take money for a flaſk of ſour 
vine; and yet be counted infamous to 
: match his daughter in the family of a per- 1 
ſon who has diſtinguiſhed bimſelf in any | 1 
| one of the learned profeſſions. | 4 
Though Florence be tolerably populous, 5 1 
there ſeems to be very little trade of any +l 
kind in it but the inhabitants flatter them 

| ſelves with the proſpect of reaping ' great 
advantage from the reſidence” of one of 

the arch dukes, for whoſe reception they 

are now' repairing the palace of Pitti. I 
know not what the revenues of Tuſcany 

may amount to, ſince the fucceſſion of the ö 
princes of Lorraine; but, under the laſt 
dukes of the Medici family, they werte 
pers, laid to produce two „millions of ; DOWNS, 
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-_ equal to five huntlred thouſand pounds 
ſterling. Theſe: aroſe from a very heavy 

. tax upon ain and houſes, the portions of 
mideps, and ſuits at law, beſides the du- 
ies upon traffic, a ſevere gabelle upon the 
neceiſarics of life, and a toll upon every 
cat able entered into this capital. If we may 
believe Leti, the grand duke was then able 
to raiſe and bee, of forty 
thouſand infantry, and three thouſand 
borſe; with twelve gallies, two galeaſſes, 
and twenty ſhips of war, 1 queſtion if 
Tuſcany can maintain at preſent above one 
half of Auch an armament. He that now 
commands the emperor's: navy, conſiſting m 
of a few' frigates, is an Engliſhman, call - ec 
ed Acton, who was heretofore captain of ba 
a ſhip. in our Eaſt India company's ſervice. Ml th 
Hle has lately embraced the catholic reli- WM M 
gion, and bean ee ggg of Tub: Fix 
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| There k is. a ; belebte Dadam in F ore fac 
* the entertainment of the beſt compa- fri 
ny, though they do not ſeem very atten- of 
- tive to the muſic. Italy is certainly the be 

native country of this art: and yet, I do the 
not find the people in general either more pe; 
muſically inclined, or better provided witb 
. Ears than their neighbours. Here is allo 
A: wretched troop. of comedians for the 
Heourgeois, and lower claſs of people 
* what ſeems | e e taſte of 
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all ranks, i is the exhibition of church page- 
antry. I had occaſion to ſee a proceſſion, 
where all the nobleſſe of the city attend- 
ed in their coaches, which filled the whole 
length of the great ſtreet called Qor/o. It 
vas the aniverſary of a charitable inſtitution | 
in favour of poor maidens, a certain num- 
=] ads of whom are portioned every year. 
About twe hundred of theſe virgins walk» 
ed in proceſſion, two and two. together, 
clothed in violet- coloured wide gowns, 
vith white veils on their heads, and made 
Ja very claſſical appearance. They were 
preceded and followed by an irregular 
ing mob of penitents in ſackcloth, with light- 
ed tapers, and monks carrying crucifixes, 
| bawling and bellowing the litanies :, but 
the great object was a figure of the Virgin 
e as big as the life, ſtanding in a gilt 
frame, dreſſed in a gold ſtuff, with: a large 
hoop, a great quantity of falſe jewels, her 
face painted and patched, and her bair 
frizzled and curled in the very extremity 
n of the faſhion. Very little regard had 
been paid to the image of our Saviour os 
the croſs; but when his lady-mother ap- 
peared on the ſhoulders of three or four 


{6 their knees in the dirt. This extraordi- 
nary veneration paid to the Virgin, muſt 
have been derived originally from the 


luſty friars, the whole populace fell upon mo 


on their habits. | 


French; etl? pique themſelves on their 
gallantry toithe fair ent 

Amidſt all the ſcenery of the Roman 
catholic religion, I have never yet ſeen a- 
ny of the ſpectators affected at heart, or 


diſcover the leaſt ſigns of fanaticiſm. The 


very diſciplinants, who ſcourge themſelves 
in the Holy week, are generally peafants 
or parties hired for the- purpoſe. Thoſe 


of the confraries, who have an ambition 


to diſtinguiſh themſelves on ſuch occaſions, 
take care to ſecure their backs from the 
{mart, by means of ſecret armour, either 
women's boddice, or quilted jackets. The 
confraries are fraternities of devotees, 
who inliſt themſelves under the banners of 
particular ſaints. On days of proceſſion 
they appear in a body, dreſſed as penitents 
and maſked, and diſtinguiſhed by croſſes 
There is ſcarce an indi- 
vidual, whether noble or plebeian, who 
does not belong to one of theſe aſſocia- 
tions, which may be compared to the Free- 
Maſons, e and eee of 
8 1778 

Juſt without one of the gates of Flo- 
rence, there is a triumphal arch erected 
on occaſion of the late Emperor's making 
his public entry, when he ſucceeded to the 
dukedom of Tuſcany: and here, in the 
ſummer evenings, the quality reſort to 
take che air in their coaches. Every car- 


/ 


riage ſtops, and forms a little: ſeparate 


. the ciciſbei ſtand on the foot - boards, on 
each ſide of the coach, entertaining them 
with their diſcourſe. It be no un- 


accuſed of jealouſy, were reſolved to wipe 
on off the reproach ; and, ſeeking to avoid it 
for the future, have run into the other 
the extreme. I know it is generally ſuppoſed 
her that the cuſtom of chuſing ciciſbei, was cal- 
Phe eulated to prevent the extinction of families, 


des, 5 which would otherwiſe often happen, in 


of conſrquence of marriages founded upon 


non intereſt, without any mutual affection in 


ents the contratted parties. How far this po- 
„les litical conſideration may have weighed: a- 
ndi- gainſt the jealous and vindictive temper of 
who the Italians, I will not pretend to judge: 
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ree- this country has her ciciſbeo, or ſerviente, 


« of who attends her every where, and on all 


Flo-huſband dares not encroach, without in- 
ed eurring the cenſure and ridicule of the 
king [whole community. For my part, I would 


o the {@-2ther be condemned for life to the gallies, 
\ the than exerciſe the office of a_ciciſbeo, ex 


rt to poled to the intolerable caprices and dan- 


(ar- Cerous retentment of an Italian virago. 1. 
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converſazione. The ladies fit within, and 


. 
* 
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pleaſant inquiry to trace this ſort: of gal- 
lantry to its original, and inveſtigate all 
its progreſs. The Italians, having been 


but certain it is, every married lady in 
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pretend not to judge of the national cha- 
racter, from my own obſervation: but, 
if the portraits drawn by Goldoni in 
his Comedies are taken from nature, I 
would not heſitate to pronounce the Italian 
women the moſt haughty, inſolent, capri- 
cious, and revengeful females on the face 
of the earth. Indeed their reſentments 
are ſo cruelly implacable, and contain ſuch 
a a mixture of perfidy, that, in my opinion, 
they are very unfit ſubjects for comedy, 
_ whoſe province it is, rather to ridicule 
Toby: than to ſtigmatize ſuch atrocious vice. 
You: have often heard it ſaid, that the 
purity of the Italian, is to be found in the 
- lingua Toſcano, and bocca Romano. Cer- 
_ tain it is, the pronounciation of the Tuſ- 
cans is diſagreeably guttural: the letters 
and G they pronounce with an aſpira- 
tion, which hurts the ear of an Engliſh- 
man; and is, I think, rather rougher than 
that of the X, in Spaniſh- It ſounds as if 
the ſpeaker had loſt his palate. I really 
imagined the firſt man I heard ſpeak in Pi- 
fa, had met with: that _uasfoetune: in the 
courſe of his amours. 
One of the greateſt turioſities you meet 
. with 3 in Italy, is the improviſatore ; ſuch 
is the name given to certain individuals, 
who have the ſurpriſing talent of reciting 
verſes extempore, on any ſubject you pro- 
” 6 Mr Corverſi, my entire, has à {Manc 
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Jon, a F ranciſcan friar, Who! is a great ge- 
nius in this way. When the ſubject is 
N given, his brother tunes his violin to ac- 
company him, and he begins to rehearſe 
in recitative, with wonderful fluency and 


way : @ preciſion. Thus he will, at a minute's 
ae warning; recite two or. three hundred ver- 
__ ſes, well turned, and well adapted, and 
* I e mingled with an elegant compli- 
uch 

10 ment to the company. The Italians are 


ſo fond of poetry, that many of them 


f have the beſt part of Arioſto, Taſſo, and 

ice, E Petrarch, by heart; and theſe are the 

the | great ſources from which the Improviſa- 

' the tori draw their rhimes, cadence, and turns 

Cer- 8 of expreſſion. But, left you ſhould think _ 

Tu. there is neither rhime nor reaſon in pro- 

ee Y tracing this tedious epiſtle, 1 ſhall con- 

vira- clude it with the old burden of wy: ſong, 

lit that I am always 

than _ Your affectlonate tumble ſervant. bs 

as if + BY 

really 2 ji 

PPC 0 
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meet | | | | | | | | 

* {ſuch = 44 ALAS . e W Mpeg tas | | } { 

duals. PEAR Sta, ) a if 

:citing WW "OUR entertaining letter of the fifth 1 

u pro- of laſt month, was a very charitable 1 

has 4 Jad a very agreeable donation, But your 4 
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S. ſuſpicion is groundleſs, 1 affire vou, upon 

my'honour; I have no ſhare Whatever in 

any of the diſputes which agitate the pub- 
lic: nor do I know any thing of your po- 
litical tranſactions, except what I caſually 

{ee in one of your news-papers, - with: the 
- peruſal of which I am ſometimes favoured BW 

by aur. conſul at Ville-franche. ''You 1 in- 5 F: 

fiſt upon my being more particular in my 

_ remarks on what I ſaw at Florence, and I 2 
ſhall obey” the injunction. The famous 
gallery which contains the antiquities, is 
the third ſtory of a noble ſtone edifice, 

built in the form of the Greck n, the up- 

per part fronting the river Arno, and one 
af the legs adjoining. to the ducal palace, 

where the courts of juſtice are held. As 
the houſe of Medici had for ſome centu- 

_ ries reſided in the palace of Pitti, fituated R 
on the other ſide of the river, a full mile 
from theſe tribunals, the architect Vaſari, 
Who planned the new edifice, at the ſame 

time -contrived a corridore, or covered 
paſſage, extending from the palace of Pit- 
ti along one of the bridges, to the gallery 

of curioſities, through which the grand- 
duke paſſed unſeen, when he was diſpoſed 
either to amuſe himſelf with his antiqui- 
ties, or to afliſt at his courts of judicature: 
but there is nothing very extraordinary 
either in the contrivance or execution of 
this corridore. ; 
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If i refided” in Florence I would give 
5 Jomething extraordinary for permiſſion to 
walk every day in the gallery, which I 
85 deu much plefer to the Lycæum, the 
: groves of Academus, or any porch or 
Nele pbical alley in Athens or in Rome. 


on 
in 
ab- 
at 
ally 
the 


red 4 Here, by viewing the ſtatues and buſts 
in- ranged on each ſide, I ſhould become ac 
my 1 quainted with the faces of all the remark- 
nd 1 able perſonages, male and female, of an- 
nous tiquity, and even be able to trace their 
s, is differeiit characters from the expreſſion of 


ifice, their features. This collection! is a moſt 
> up- excellent commentary upon the Roman 
one Iniſtorians, particularly Suetonius and Dion 


. There was one circumſtance that 
ſtruck me in viewing the buſts of Cara- 
=y both here and in the Capitol at 
ome; that was a certain ferocity in the 
eyes, Wich ſeemed to contradict the 


Nac Ez 
A 
entu- 
nated 
A mile 


. 


Faſari, i veetnels of the other features, and re- 
> Came mar kably juſtified the epithet Caracuyl, by 
ered ; which 25 was diſtinguiſhed by the ancient 
of Pit- inhabitants of North Britain. In the lan- 
gallery Nuage of the Highlanders, caracuyl ſigni- 
grand- Nies cruel eye, as we are given to under- 
{poſed tand by the ingenious editor of Fingal, 
ntiqui- cho ſeems to think that Caracalla is no o- 
cature: her than the Celtic word, oy to the 


rdinary dronunciation of the Renin: but the 
tion of ruth is, Caracalla was the name of a 


auliſh veſtment, which this prince affec> 
"We II. . 


1 
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ted to wear; ; and hence he deen that 
ſurname. The Caracuyl of the Britons, 
is the ſame as the „e , of the, Greeks, 


5 275 33 þ - 4 
IIS 4 Os, 5 . 
Sy oo oe, To ooo 


Which Homer has ſo often applied to his WM ? 
Scolding Herocs. I like the Bacchanalian, Ml 
chiefly for the fine drapery. | The wind, 5 

occaſioned by her motion, ſeems to have 5 „ 
ſwelled and raiſed it from the parts of the ' 
body- which it covers. There is another p 


Cing, crowned with ivy, holding in her 


brated Flora is very beautiful: the groupe 


open gallery, the following are thole | 
moſt admire : Leda with the Swan ; as 


| ns than rikin. aud will pleaſe 1 1 


gay Bacchanalian, in the attitude of dan- . 


right hand a bunch of grapes, and in her 
left the thyrſas. The head of the cele- 


of Cupid and Pſyche, however, did not 
give me the pleaſure 1 expected from it. 
Of all the marbles that appear in the 


for jupiter, in tbis transformation, he 
has much the appearance of a gooſe : I bo- 


have not ſeen any thing tamer. But the 
| ſeulptor has admirably ſhewn his art in re- He, 
preſenting Leda's hand partly hid among. 
the feathers, which are 1o lightly. touched : 


off, that the very. ſhape. of the fingen 


are ſeen underneath... The ſtatue of ang 


youth, ſuppoſed to be Ganymede, j is com- 
pared by the connoiſſeurs to the celebr a- 
ted Venus ; and, as far I can judge, ni 
without reaſon'; : it is, however, rather Mr 
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cotitoifſeur” mucli more than a common 
_ ator! 1 know not whether it is my 
ks, i regard to the faculty that inhances the va- 
lue of the noted Eſculapius,” who appears 
with a venerable beard of delicate work - 
manſbip. He is larger than the life, clo- 
thed in a magnificent pallium, his left arm 
5 Y ting on a knotted ſtaff, round which the 
_ ſnake is twined, nccording to Ovid: 


RG SET 5 


Halt 1 Erber baculum qui nexibus ambit 
2 


gele- 5 | 

QUPC ; lle ls in his hand: the faſtia herbarum, 
mot and the crepide on his feet. There is a 
It. wild-boar repreſented lying on one ſide, 
n the which I admire as a maſter- piece. The 
ole 1 ſavageneſs of his appearance is finely con- 
1; traſted with the eaſe and indolence of the 
15 "| lattitude. Were I to meet with a living 
e: boar lying with the ſame expreſſion, 33 
it thei mould be tempted to ſtroke his briſtles, 
in re: Here is an elegant buſt | of Antinous, 
1100; the favourite of Adrian; and a beautiful 
zuchcali head of Alexander the Great, turned on 
fingen gone ſide, with an expreſſion of Janguiſhment 
of and anxiety in his countenance. The vir- 
s com- : voſt are not agreed about the circumſtance 
elebri in which he is repreſented ; whether faint- 


ze, noſing with the loſs of blood "which he Gf- 
ther iWered in his adventure at Oxydrace ; or 
leaſe | Pguſhing. with the fever contracted by 


II n 1 
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| bathing in the Cydnus ; or finally, com- 


plaining to his father Jove, that there 


were no other worlds for him to con- 
quer. The kneeling Narciſſus is a ſtriking 


figure, and the 3 admirable. The 
two Bacchi are perfectly well executed; 


but (to my ſhame be it ſpoken) prefer to 
: the antique that which 1 is the work of Mi- 

chael Angelo Buonar oti, concerning which 
the ſtory is told which you well know. 
The artiſt having been blamed by ſome 

pretended connoiſſeurs, for not imitating 
the manner of the Ancients, is {aid to have 
privately finiſhed this Bacchus, and buried 
it, after having broke off an arm, which 
5 he kept as, a voucher, The ſtatue, being 
dug up by accident, was allowed, by the 

beſt judges, to be a perfect antique; upon 

which Buonaroti produced the arm, and 
claimed his own work. Signior Bianchi, 

the keeper of this muſæum, looks upon 
this as a fable; but owns that Vaſari tells 
ſuch another of a child cut in marble by 
the ſame artiſt, which being carried to 
| Rome, and kept for ſome time under 
ground, Was dug up as an antique, and 
{old for a great deal of money. I was 
_ likewiſe attracted by the Morpheus in 
touchſtone, Which is deſcribed by Addiſon; 
who 2 4 the: bye, notwithſtanding all his 
pay en | lud, een. sanviſte® meh Bianchi. of 
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a ſeveral groſs blunders in his account of 
ü tha gallery. FATTY ENTS, 

8 With reſpert to the mus N Pons 
2 ting commonly called de Medicis, which 
” was found at Tivoli, and is kept ina fe- 
7 parate apartment called the 7ribuna, I be- 
a lieve I ought to be entirely filent, or at 
pl leaſt conceal my real ſentiments, which 
; will otherwiſe. appear equally abſurd and 
ta preſumptuous. It muſt be want of taſte 
* that prevents my feeling that enthuſiaſtic 
5 admiration with which others are inſpired 


at ſight of this ſtatue: a ſtatue which in 
reputation equals that of Cupid by Praxi- 


piz. I cannot help thinking that there is 


N no beauty 1 in the features of Venus; and 
ef that the attitude is aukward and out of 
i character. It is a bad plea to urgę that 
P 2 the Ancients: and we differ in the ideas of 
by beauty. We know: the contrary, from 


out all doubt, the limbs and proportions: 


accurately deſigned, according to the ni- 
ceſt rules of ſymmetry and proportion; 
and the back parts eſpecially are executed 


the moſt indifferent ſpectator. One can- 


T H 3 


teles, which brought ſuch a concourſe of 
ns ſtrangers of old to the little town of Theſ- 


their medals, buſts, and hiſtorians. With- 


of this ſtatue are elegantly formed, and 


ſo happily, as to excite the admiration of 


not help thinking it is the very Venus of 
Cuidos, by Praxiteles, which Lucian del>- _. 
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> cribes. - <. Hercle quanta. dorſi concinni- 


7 
manus implent! quam ſcite circumductæ WF © 
5 k 


filius Apollodori 
that this inſcription is counted ſpurious, 
and that inſtead of znazzex it ſhould be 
lous objection, as we have ſeen many in- 


the orthography is falſe, either from the 
ignorance or carlefſneſs of the ſculptor, 


this ſtatue is a repreſentation of the fa- 
mous Phryne, the courtezan of Athens, 


bath, naked, to the eyes of the whole A- 
| thenian people. I was much pleaſed with 


ing of the muſcles. but "what pleaſed me 


the Arrotino, commonly called the ict. 
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tas! ut exuberantes lumbi amplexantes 


Aunium pulpæ in ſe rotundantur, neque 


tenues nimis ipſis oſſibus adſtrictæ, neque Nc 


in immenſam effuſæ pinguedinem! That Mt fi 
the ſtatue thus deſcribed was not the Ve- Mt h 


nus de Medici, would appear from the w 


Greek inſcription on the baſe, rxromexys ne 
ATIOAAOSOPOT. AeunxAlO r ENQESEN; ''Cleomencs he 
ecit.; 5 did we not know f 


anon B. This, however, is but a frivo- 


ſeriptions undoubtedly antique, in which 
Others ſuppoſe, not without reaſon, that 


who at the celebration of the Eleuſinian 
games, exhibited herſelf coming out of the 


the dancing faun ; and {tilt better with the 
Lotti, or wreſtlers, the attitudes of which 
are beautifully contrived to-ſhew the dif- 
Ferent turns of the limbs, and the ſwell- 


beſt of all the ſtatues of the Tribuna, was 


2, 


— 
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iber, and generally ſuppoſed to r at's 


es flave, who in the act of whetting a knife, 


tz oyerhears the conſpiracy of Cataline. You 


ue know he is repreſented on one knee; and 
ue certain it is, I never ſaw fuch an expreſ- 


nat . fion of anxious attention, as appears in 
e. his countenance. But it is not mingled 
the with any marks of ſurpriſe, ſuch as could 


«uz WM not fail to lay hold on a man who over- 
nes [8 bears by accident a conſpiracy. | againſt 'the 
OW ſtate. The Marquis de Maffei has juſtly 


bus, obſeryed, that Salluſt, in his very eircum- 
be ſtantial detail of that conſpiracy, makes 


vo- no mention of any ſuch diſcovery, Nei- 
in- cher does it appear that the figure is in the 


hich act of whetting, the ſtone. which he holds 


the in one; hand being rough and unequal, no 
tor. ways reſembling a whetſtone. Others al- 


that ledge it repreſents Milico, the freedman of 


fa-Scævinus, who conſpired: againſt the life of 
nens, Nero, apt. gave his poignard to be whet- 

nian ted to Milico, who preſented it to the em- 

F the peror, with eee of the conſpiracy : 

je A-] but the attitude and expreſſion will by no 

with means admit of this interpretation. Sig- 
h the nore Bianchi, who is himſelf a learned and 
which judicious: antiquarian, thinks the ſtatue re- 
dif- preſents the Augur Attius Navius, who cut 


well ſtone: with a knife, at the command of 
ed me Tarquinius Priſcus, . This conjecture ſeems 


, was Ito be confirmed by a medallion of Anto- 


F het» ans Fs inſerted by Valliant en his 


ow not to be deſcribed. 
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Numiſimata preſtantiora, on which is de- 
lineated nearly ſuch a figure as this in queſ- 
tion, with the following legend, *Attius 
Navius genuflexus ante Tarquinium Priſcum 
cotem cultro diſcidit. He owns indeed, 

that in the ſtatue, the augur is not diſtin- 
guiſhed either by his habit or emblems ; 
and he might have added, neither is the 
ſtone a cotes. For my own part, 1 think 
neither of theſe three opinions is ſutis fac- 
tory, though the laſt is very ingenious. 
Perhaps the figure alludes to a private in- 
cident, which never was recorded in any 
"hiſtory, Among the great number of pic- 
tures in this Tribuna, I was. moſt charmed 
with che Venus by: Titian, which has a 
fwWeetneſs of expreſſion, and tenderneſs of 
In this 


apartment, they reckon three hundred 


pieces, the greateſt part by the beſt maſters, 


particularly by Raphael, in the three man- 
ners by which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf at 


different periods of his life. As for the 
celebrated ſtatue of the hermaphrodite, 
which we find in another room, F give the 


iculptor credit for his ingenuity in mingling 
the ſexes in the compoſition; but it is, at 
beſt, no other than a monſter: in- nature, 
which I never” had any pleaſure in view- 
ing: nor, indeed, do I think there was 
much talent Fequired:1 in repreſenting a fi- 


Sure with the head. and. breaſts of a wo- 


4 man, 1 all YT Oren parts of the body 
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*- IM maſculine, ; There is ſuch a profuſion; of 
1 curioſities in tllis celebrated muſeum; ſta- 
* Fs tues, buſts, pictures, medals, tables inlaid 
min the way of 'marquetry;” cabinets adorn- 
d, ed with precious ſtones, jewels of all ſorts; 
* mathematical inſtruments, ancient arms 
and military machines, that the imagina- 
he tion is bewildered; and- a ſtranger of a 
ink 5 viſionary turn, would be apt to fancy him 
ac ſelf in a palace of the fairies; raiſed and 
us. WW adorned by the power of inchantment. 
mn” In one of the detached apartments, I 
= ſaw. the antependinm of the altar, deſigned 
e for the famous chapel of St Lorenzo. It 
ned is a curious piece of architecture, inlaid 
1 1 with coloured marble and precious ſtones, 
po as to repreſent an infinite variety of na- 
r | tural objects. It is adorned with ſome 
red cryſtal pillars, with capitals of beaten gold. 
ters, The ſecond ſtory of the building is oc 
vo enpied by a great number of artiſts em- 
1 5 ployed in this very curious work of mar- 
due quetry, repreſenting figures with gems and 
dite, different kinds of coloured marble, for 
g the the uſe of the Emperor. The Italians 
Sling N call it pietre comme //e, a ſort of inlaying 
s, at with ſtones, analogous. to the fineering of 
ture, cabinets in wood. It is peculiar to Flo- 
1e rence, and ſeems: to be ſill more curious 
| 7 than the Moſaic work, which the Romans 


. have brovght to great ee 


with marble; it is remarkable for nothing 


copied by the architect of St Peter's at 


ſtatues of marble within; and one or two 

of bronze on the outſide of the doors: 
but it is chiefly celebrated for the emboſ- 

ſed work of its braſs gates, oy Lorenzo 
Shiberti, which Buonaroti vie 


Piſa, which I had firſt admir ed: a pre- 


taſte, or from the charm of novelty, by 


particular detail of every thing worth ſee- 
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The eathedral of Florence is à great 
Gothic building, encruſted on the outſide 


but its cupola, which is ſeid to have been 


Rome; and for its ſize which is much 
greater than that of any other church in 
Chriſtendom. The baptiſtery, which ſtands 
by it, was an ancient temp e, ſaid to be 
dedicated to Mars. There are ſome good 


d to ſay, 
deſerved to be made the gates 'of Paradiſe. 
I viewed them with pleaſure : but ill ! 
retained a greater veneration for thoſe of 


ference Which either ariſes from want of 


which the former were recommended to 
my attention. Thoſe who would have a 


ing at Florence, comprehending churches, 
libraries, palaces; tombs, ſtatues, pictures, 
fountains, bridges, &-c, may conſult Keyt- 
ler; who is ſo Haboriouſly [circumſtantial in 
his deſcriptions, that'I never/could peruſe 
them without ſuffering the headach, and 
 recolleQing the old obſervation, That the 
_ German genius lyes more in the back than 
in The brain. 
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I was much diſappointed. in the chapel 
of. St Lorenzo, IN otwithſtanding the great 
profuſion of 1 granite, porphyry, jalper, 


cious ſtones, repreſenting figures in the 


ornaments to great buildings, which ought 
to be large maſſes proportionedto the great- 


are ſo ſmall, that they produce no effect 
in giving the firſt impreſſion When one en- 
ters the place; except to give an air of 


10 ſaloon was covered with pictures painted 
11 in miniature. If they have as little re- 
of gard to proportion and perſpective, when 
re they paint the dome, which is not yet 

0 finiſhed, this chapel will; in my opinion, 
by I remain a monument of il taſte and ex- 
to travagancgee. C 

> a © Thecourtof the palace of Pitti/i is a 


re- ed by three ſides of an elegant ſquare, 
16s, with arcades all round, like the palace of 
res, : Holyrood-houſeat Edinburgh ; and theruſtic 
-y- work, which conſtitutes the lower part of 


in the building, gives it an air of ſtrength 
ruſe and magnificence. In this court there is a 


and fine fountain, in which the water trickles 
the don from above; and here is alſo an ad- 
than ow antique ſtatue of Hercules, inſcrib- 


verde-antico, lapis-lazuli, and other pre- 


way of marquetry, I think the whole has 
a; gloomy effect. [Theſe pietre comme [/e + 
are better calculated for cabinets, than for 


neſs of the edifice. The compartments 


littleneſs to the whole; juſt as if a grand 


— ” 
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ed -47zinior xerox, tlie work of Ly yſippus. 
The apartments of this palace are ge- 
nerally mall, and many of them dark. 
Among the paintings, the moſt remarkable 
is the Madonna de la Seggiola, by Raphael, 
counted one of the beſt coloured pieces of 
that great maſter. If I was allowed to 
find fault with the performanee, I ſhould 
| pronounce it defective in dignity and ſen- 
timent. It is the expreſſion of a peaſant 
rather than of the mother of God. She 
exhibits: the fondneſs and joy of a young 
woman towards her firſt-born fon, wWith- 
vut that rapture of a Amiration which we 
expect to find inthe Virgin Mary, while 
ſhe contemplates, in the fruit of her own 
womb, the Saviour of mankind. In other 
reſpe as, it is a fine figure, gay, agreeable, 
and very expreſſive of maternal tender- 
neſs; and the bambino is extremely beau- 
tiful. There was an Engliſh» painter em- 
ployed in copying this picture, and what 
he had done was executed with great ſuc- 
ceſs. I am one of thoſe who think it very 
poſſible to imitate the beſt pieces in ſuch a 
manner, that even the connoiſſeurs ſhall 
not be able to diſtinguiſh the original from 
the copy. After all, I do not ſet up for 
à⁊ judge in theſe matters, and very likely | 
may incur the ridicule of the virtuoſi for 
the remarks I have made: but I am uſed 
to: ſpeak; my mind freely on all ſubjects 


though I muſt as freely own, there is ſome- 


Iam, very. ſincerely, 
Your affectionate humble ſervant. 


dies, Februaty 20. 1765. 


TAVIN G ſeen all the curioſities of Flo- 
rence, and hire a good travelling 
coach for ſeven weeks, at the price of ſe- 


| puineas and a half, we ſet out poſt for 
| Rome; by way of Sienna, where we lay 
| the firſt night. The country thro? which 
we paſſed” is mountainous but agreeable. 
Of Sienna I can ſay nothing from my own 
| obſervation, but that we were indifferent- 
ly lodged in a houſe that ſtunk like a privy, 


| ty is large and well built: the inhabitants 


Vor. II. 1 


# 


that fall under the cognizance of my ſenſes; 
thing more than common ſenſe required to 
diſcover and diſtinguiſh the more delicate 


A beauties - of painting. I can {ſafely ' ſay, 
however, that, without. any bing * * 


ven zequines, ſomething leſs than three 


and fared wretchedly at ſupper. The ci- 


pique themſelves upon their politeneſs, and 
the purity of their dialect. Certain it is, 


_—— 
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ſome ftrangers reſide in this place on pur- 


pole to learn the beſt pronunciation of the 
Italian tongue. The Moſaic pavement of 


their duomo, or cathedral, has been much 


_ admired ; as well as the hiſtory. of Ancas 


Sylvius, afterwards pope Pius II. painted 


on the walls of the library, partly by Pie- 


tro Perugino, and partly by his pupil R 


Phael D' Urbino. 


Next day, at Buon Convento, where the 
emperor Henry VII. was poiſoned by a 
friar with the ſacramental wafer, I refuſed 
to give money to the hoſtler, who, in re- 
venge, put two young unbroke ſtone-horſes 
in the traces next to the coach, which be- 
came ſo unruly, that before we had gone 
a quarter of a mile, they and the poſtilion 


were rolling in the duſt. In this ſituation 


they made ſuch efforts to diſengage them- 


ſelves, and kicked with ſuch violence, that 
I imagined the carriage and all our trunks 


Would have been beaten in pieces. We Y 


leaped out of the coach, however, with 
out ſuſtaining any perſonal damage, except 
the fright ; nor was any hurt done to the 
vehicle. But the horſes were terribly 


bruiſed, and almoſt ſtrangled, before they 


could be diſengaged. © Exaſperated at the 
villainy of the hoſtler, I reſolved to make 


1 complaint to the magiſtrate of the place, 


who is called MHziale. I found him wrap 
1 in an old, ey, inen ei ren 
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| ſitting in a wretched apartment, without 
either glaſs, paper, or boards in-the wins 


of WF dows ; and there was no ſort of furniture 
ch but a couple of broken chairs and a miſer- 
-a5 able truckle-bed. He looked pale, mea- 
ed gre, and haggard, and had more the air of 
ie - 


a half-ſtarved priſoner than of a magiſtrate. 
Having heard my complaint, he came forth 
into a kind of outward room or bellfrey, 
the and rung a great bell with his own hand. 
y 2 Wi In conſequence of this ſignal, the poſt-ma- 
ed ſter came up ſtairs, and 1 ſuppoſe he was 


rc. the firſt man in the place, for the Mlale 1 
ries ſtood before him cap in hand, and with 1 
be- great marks of humble reſpect repeated 1 
gone the complaint I had made. This man aſ- A 
mon ſured me with an air of conſcious import- —_ 
ation Wt ance, that he himſelf had ordered the hoſt- | b 
hem- ler to ſupply me with thoſe very horſes, 

, that WW which were the beſt in his ſtable; and that ö q 
runks BW the misfortune which happened was owing 1 
Wes to the miſconduct of the fore-poſtilion, =. 
with-W who did not keep the fore-horſes to a pro= _ 4 
cet per ſpeed proportioned to the mettle of = 
to the the other two. As he took the affair up- We 
erribly {Mon himſelf, and I perceived had an aſcen- 8 
-e they dancy over the magiſtrate, 1 contented my- | il 
| at theWelf with ſaying, 1 was certain the two J "| 
o make horſes had been. put to the coach on pur- 4 | 
> place, {Wpoſe either to hurt or frighten us; and iii 
x wrap {that ſince I could not have juſtice here, 1 » (ik 


at-conl ould make a formal complaint to the 1 
10 „ - 


r . > Wn re — — 


met the hoſtler, and would have caned 
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Britiſh miniſter at Florence. In paſſing 
through the ſtreet to the coach, which was 
by this time furniſhed with freſh horſes, L 


him heartily ; but perceiving my intention, 
he took to his heels and vaniſhed. Of all 
the people I have ever ſeen, the hoſtlers, 
poſtilions, and other fellows hanging a- 
bout the poſt-houſes 1 in Italy, are the moſt 

greedy, impertinent, and provoking. Hap- 
py are thoſe. travellers who have phlegm 
enough to diſregard their inſolence and im- 
portunity: for this is. not ſo diſagreeable 
as their revenge is dangerous. An Engliſh 
gentleman at Florence told me, that one 
of thoſe fellows, whom he had ſtruck for 

his impertinence, flew at him with a long 
knife, and he could hardly. keep him at 
ſword's point. All of Went wear ſuch 
knives, and are very apt to uſe them on 
the {lighteſt provocation. But their 2 the 


attacks are not ſo formidable as their e- vill 
meditated ſchemes of revenge; in the h I Or 
ſecution of which the Italians: are eq this 
treacherous and cruel, ' a hi 


This night we paſſe! at a Place called tue 
Radicofani, a village and fort, ſituated on Halo 
the top of a very high mountain; The rag 
inn ſtands ſtill lower than the town. It Hor 
was built at the expence of the laſt grand por 
duke of Tuſcany: ;- is. very large, very 
cold, and uncomfortable, - One would 
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8 imagine it was contrived for coolneſs, tho” 

AS fituated ſo high, that even in the midſt of 
L ſammer, a traveller would be glad to have 
ed, 4 fire in his chamber. But few, or none 
n, of them have fire - places, and there is not 
all x bed with curtains or teſter in the houſe. 
rs, All the adjacent country is naked and bar- 
a- ren. On the third day we” entered the 
olt pope's territories, ſome parts of which 


are delightful. Having paſſed: Aqua-Pen- 
om dente, a beggarly town, ſituated on the 
im- top of a rock, from whence there is a 
able ¶ romantic caſcade of water, which. gives it 
che name, we travelled along the fide of 
the lake Bolſena, a beautiful piece of wa- 
ter about thirty miles in circuit, with two. 
iſlands in the middle, the banks covered 
with noble plantations of oak and cypreſs. 
The town of Bolſena, ſtanding near the 
ruins of the ancient Volſinium, which was 
the birth- place of Sejanus, is a paultry 
1 village; and the Montefiaſcone, famous 
| for its we, is a poor decayed town in 
this neighbourhood, ſituated on the ſide of 
a hill, which, according to the author of 
the Grand Tour, the only directory I had 
lalong with me, is-ſuppoſed to be the So- 
race of the Ancients, If we may believe 
Horace, Soracte was viſible from Rome: 
for, in his ninth ode, addreſſed to Tay 
archus, he ſays, 


1 3 
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gp res, ut alta iet: nive candidum 
Sor acie C 5 | — | - — 


| bat, in 1 46 to ſee Moztifiaſcone,, his eye-- 
| fight muſt have penetrated through the 


Mons Cyminus, at the foot of which ſtands 
the city of Viterbo. Pliny tells us, that So- 


racte was not far from Rome, haud procul 


ab urbe Roma; but Montefiaſcone is fifty 


miles from this city. And Deſprez, in his 
notes upon Horace, ſays it is now called. 


Monte S. Oreſte. Addiſon tells us he paſ- 


{ed by it in the Campania. I copld not 
without indignation reflect upon the bigo- 
try of Mathilda, who gave this fine coun- 
Tg” try to the ſee of Rome, under the domi- 
nion of which no country was ever known. 


to proſper. 


About half way between Moteefiaſione 


| and Viterbo, one of our fore-wheels flew 
off, together with a large. ſplinter of the 
axle- tree : and if one of the poſtilions h. 


not by great accident been a remarka! 15 


ingenious fellow, we ſhould have been! 
to the greateſt inconvenience, as there was 


no town, or even houle, within ſeveral 
miles. I mention this circumſtance, by 


way of warning to other. travellers, that 
they may provide themſelves with a ham- 
mer and nails, a ſpare iron-pin or two, a 


large knife, and a bladder of greeſe, to 
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be- uſed occaſionally in caſe of ſuch miſ- 
fortune. 


The mountain of Viterbo is b ered 5 
with beautiful plantations and villas be- 
longing to the Roman nobility, who come. 
hither to make the villegialura in ſummer. 


Of the city of Viterbo I ſhall ſay nothing 


but that it is the capital of that country. 
which Mathilda gave to the Roman ſee. 
The place is well built, adorned with pub- 
lic fountains, and a great number of chur-- 
ches and convents ; yet far. from being 


populous, the whole number of inhabi- 


tants not exceeding fifteen thouſand. The. 
poſt-houſe is one of the worſt inns 1 ever. 


entered. 


After having paſſed this mountain, the : 
Cyminus of the Ancients, we ſkirted part 


of the lake, which is now called de Vico, 


and whoſe banks afford the moſt agreeable 


'ural proſpects of hill and vale, wood, glade, 
and water, ſhade and ſan-ſhine. A few 0- 
ther very inconſiderable places we paſſed, 

and deſcended into the Campania of Rome, 


| which is almoſt a deſart. The view of 
| this country, in its preſent ſituation, cannot 


but produce emotions of pity and indig- 


nation in the mind of every perſon who 


retains any idea of its ancient cultivation 
and fertility. It is nothing but a naked 


withered down, deſolate and dreary, al- 
moſt without incloſure, corn- field, hedge, 
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tree, ſhrub, houſe, hut, or habitation ' 
exhibiting here and there the ruins. of an 
ancient. caſtellam, tomb, or temple, and 
in ſome places the remains of a Roman 


via. I heard much of theſe ancient works, 


them. 


and was greatly diſappointed when I ſaw 
The Via Caſſia, or Cymina, is pa- 
ved with broad, ſolid, flint-ſtones, which 
muſt have greatly incommoded the feet of 
| horſes that travelled upon it, as well as 
endangered the lives of the riders from 
the ſlipperineſs of the pavement : beſides, 
it is ſo narrow, that two modern Carriages 
could not paſs one another upon it, with- 
out the moſt imminent hazard of being o- 
verturned. I am ſtill of opinion, that we 
excel the ancient Romans in underſtanding 
the conveniencies of life. 

The Grand Tour ſays, that within four 
miles of Rome you. ſee a tomb on the 
road- ſide, ſaid to be that of Nero, with 
ſculpture in baſſo relievo at both ends. 1 
did ſee ſuch a thing, more like a common 
grave- ſtone, than the tomb of an empe- 
Tor. But we are informed by Suctonius, 
that the dead body of Nero, who flew 
| bimſelf at the villa "of his freedman, was 
by the care of his two nurſes and his con- 


— 1 50 Atta, removed to the ſepulchre of 


the Gens Domitia, immediately within the 
Porta del Popolo, on your left hand as 
you, enter Nane, Preciſely on. the ſpot 
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where now ſtands the church of S. Maria 


4 del Popolo. His tomb was even diſtin- 

9 guiſhed by an Epitaph, which has been 

n pr eſerved by Gruterus. Giacomo Albe- 

55 rici tells us very gravely in his Hiſtory of 
V the Church, that a great number of devils, 
"A who güarded the bones of this wicked 
ch emperor, took poſſeſſion, in the ſhape of 
of black ravens, of a walnut-tree which grew 
a upon the ſpot ; from whence they inſulted. 
mn | every paſſenger, until pope Paſchal II. in. 
es, conſequence of a ſolemn faſt and a reve- 
cs lation, went thither in proceſſion with his 
h. court and cardinals, cut down the tree, 


o- burned it to aſhes, which, with the bones 


we of Nero, were thrown into the Tyber: 
ling | then he conſecrated an altar on the place, 


where afterwards the church was built. 
four Lou may guels what I felt at firſt ſight of 
the city of Rome, which, ow tBagd-. 


ing ell the calamities it has under under-. 


the Ponte- Molle, formerly. called Pons. 
Milvius, about two miles from the gate by 
which we entered. This bridge was built 


nally bore. It was the road by which ſo 
many heroes returned with conqueſt to. 
their country ; by which ſo many kings. 
were led captive to Rome; and. by which. 
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bone, ſtill maintains an auguſt and impe- 
| 11a] appearance. It ſtands. on the farther. 
ite of the Tyber, which we crofled at 


by ZEmilius Cenſor, whoſe name it origi- 
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the 1 of ſo many kingdoms and 
ſtates approached the ſeat of empire, to de- 
precate the wrath, to ſolicite the friendſhip, 
or {ue for the protection of the Roman peo- 
ple. It is likewiſe famous for the defeat 
and death of Maxentius, who was here 


overcome by Conſtantine the Great. The 


ſpace between the bridge and Porta del 


Popolo, on the right-hand, which is now 
taken up with gardens and villas, was part 


of the ancient Campus Martius, where the 
comitiz were held; and where the Roman 
people. inured themſelves to all manner of 
exerciſes : it was adorned. with porticos, 
temples, theatres, baths, circi, baſilicæ, 
obeliſks, columns, ſtatues, and groves. 
Authors differ in their opinions about the 
extent of it; but as they all agree that it 
contained the Pantheon, the Circus Ago- 
nis, now the Piazza Navona, the Buſtum 
and Mauſoleum Auguſti, great part of the 
modern city muſt. be built upon the anci- 
ent Campus Marcius. The highway that 
leads from the bridge to the city, is part 
of the Via F minis, which extended as 
far as Rimini; and is well paved, like a mo- 
dern ſtreet. Nothing of the ancient bridge 
remains but the piles; nor is there any 
thing in the ſtructure of this, or of the o- 
ther five Roman bridges over the Tyber, 
that | deſerves attention. I have not ſeen 
BOY bridge 3 in France or Italy comparable 
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d to that of Weſtminſter, either in beauty, 
.. = magnificence, or ſolidity; and when the 
p, bridge at Black-Friars is finiſhed, it will 
o- be ſuch a monument of architecture as all 
at the world cannot parallel. As for the 


re Tyber, it is, in compariſon” with the 
he Thames, no more than an inconfiderable 
ge! ſtream, foul, deep, and rapid; navigable 
OW. 
art 
the 
aan 
of Ripetta, provided with ſtairs of each ſide, 
os, and adorned with an elegant fountain, that 
c, yields abundance of excellent water. 

ves. We are told that the bed of this river 
the has been conſiderably raiſed by the rubbiſh 
t it of old Rome, and this is the reaſon uſual- 


for the conveniency of loading and un- 


,go- b given for its being ſo apt to overflow 


tum its banks. A citizen of Rome told me, 
the that a friend of his lately digging to lay 
nci- the foundation of a new houſe in the low- 


that er part of the city, near the bank of the 
part river, diſcovered the pavement of an an- 
d as tient ſtreet, at the depth of thirty-nine 
mo- feet from the preſent ſurface of the earth. 
ridge He therefore concluded that modern Rome 
any is near forty feet higher in this place than 
he o- the ſite of the antient city, and that the 
yber, bed of the river is raiſed in proportion; 


" ſeen I but this is altogether incredible. Had the 


arable I bed of the Tyber been antiently forty feet 


„ 


A by {mall boats, barks, and lighters ; and 


J loading them, there is a handſome quay 
by the new cuſtom-houſe, at the Porto di 


Fl 
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elevation would have obſtructed its courſe, 
| and then it would have overflowed the 
EF. whole Campania. There is nothing ex- 
trraordinary in its preſent. overflowings ; 
they frequently. happened of old, and did 
oreat miſchief to the ancient city. Appian, 


lower at Rome e, than it is at preſent, there , 
muſt have been a fall or cataract in it im- « 
3 | mediately above this tract, as it is not pre- = 
ö tended that the bed of it is raiſed in any e 
| part above the city; otherwife ſuch an þ 


Dio, and.other hiſtorians, deſcribe an in- 15 
undation of the Tiber immediately after mi 

the death of Julius Cæſar, which inunda- W «1; 

tion Was occaſioned by the ſudden melting me 

of a great quantity of ſnow. which had W aft 

fallen upon the Appenines. This cala- ſid. 

mity is recorded by: Horace in his ode to fro 
Auguſtus. - 44 | WM of 

| the 

od. Vidimus flavum 7 jberim retortis the 
Littore Etruſco violenter ; by 

Tre dejectum monumenta regie pon 

Templaque Leſit:. 0 | bea 

Ilia dum fe nimium querenti, | arti 

' Factat ultorem ; vagus et ſi iniſtra prin 

Labitur ripa, Fove non probante | chu 

 Uxorius Hunic. [et WS aug 

ſtrat 

* Ts kts "Thang 6c he 3 Ti- rabl, 
| deris, ut Ludi Appollinares, circo inundato, H. 


extra portam Collinam ad edem Erycine Ve. repa 
? 
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neris parati ſint. ' To this cuſtom of 
transferring the Ludi Appollinaret to ano- 
tmer place when the Tyber had overflow- 
cd the Circus Maximus, Ovid alludes in 
his Faſti. a 


; al SS edp ſpedtabit equiriacampo | 

- Que Tiberis curvis in Tatus ur gel aquis, 
Qui tamen cjecta ſi 7 forte tencbitur unda, 
| Gn ne ee e 


r 


- The Porto del popolo (formerly Pla- 
r i minia,) by which we entered Rome, is an 
elegant piece of architecture, adorned with 
marble columns and ſtatues, and executed 
after the deſign of Buonaroti. Within 
ſide you find yourſelf in a noble piaz za, 
from whence three of the principal ftreets 
of Rome are detached. It is adorned with 
the famous Agyptian obeliſk, brought hi- 
ther from the Circus Maximus, and ſet up 
by the architect Dominico Fontana, in the 
pontificat of Sixtus V. Here is likewiſe a 
beautiful fountain, deſigned by the ſame 
artiſt; and at the beginning of the two 
principal ſtreets, are two very elegant 
churches fronting each other. Such an 
auguſt entrance cannot fail to impreſs the 
2 ſtranger with a ſublime idea of this vene- 
Ti- rable city. = 
Having given our names at the gate, we 
Ve- repaired to the dogona, or cuſtom-houſe, 
Vor. II. „ 


— 
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where our trunks and carriage were ſearch- 


ed; and here we were ſurrounded by a , 
number of ſervitori de piazza, offering WM . 
their ſervices with the moſt diſagreeable 2 
importunity. Though I told them ſeveral p 
times I had no occaſion for any, three of g 
them took poſſeſſion of the coach, one bs 
mounting before, and two of them be- vi 
| hind; and thus we proceeded to the Piazza & 
&Eſpagna, where the perſon lived to whoſe WW 


houſe I was directed. Strangers that come 
to Rome ſeldom put up at public inns, but m 
go directly to lodging houſes, of which a 
there is great plenty in this quarter. The Str 
Piazza d' Eſpagna is open, airy, and plea- an 
ſantly ſituated, in a high part of the city, cur 
immediately under the Colla Pinciana, and ſar 
adorned with two fine fountains. Here cor 
moſt of the Englith reſide : the apartments and 
are generally commodious and well fur- no 
niſhed ; and the lodgers are well ſupplied rem 
with proviſions and all neceſſaries of life. poli 
But, if I ſtudied economy, I would chuſe 
another part of the town than the Piazza 
d'Eſpagna, which is, beſides, at a great 
_ diſtance from the antiquities.” For a de- 
cent firſt-floor, and two bed chambers on 
the ſecond, I payed no more than a ſcudo 
(five Ahillings)- per day. Our table was 
plentifully furniſhed by the landlord for 
two and thirty pauls, being equal to ſixtecn 
Millings. I hired a town coach at the rate 


4 of” 
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4 


© ſhilling, the pound. 
© wines of Montepulcianc, Montefiaſcone, 


of fourteen pauls, or ſeven ſhillings a day; 
and a ſervitore di piazza for three pauls, 
or eighteen-pence., The coachman has 
alſo an allowance of two pauls a day. The 
proviſions at Rome are reaſonable and 
good, eſpecially the vitella mongana, which 
is the moſt delicate veal 1 ever taſted, but 
very dear, being ſold for two pauls, or a 
Here are the rich 


and Monte di Dragone; but what we com- 
monly drink at meals is that of Orvieto, 


a ſinall white wine, of an agreeable flavour. 


Strangers are generally adviſed to employ 


an antiquarian. to inſtruct them in all the 
| curioſities of Rome; and this is a neceſ- 
| fary expence, when a perſon wants to be- 
come a connolſſeur in painting, ſtatuary, 
and architecture. 
no ſuch ambition. 
remains of antiquity by which this metro- 
polis is diſtin 
the originals of many pictures and ſtatues, 
which I had admired in prints and deſcrip- 


For my own part I had 
I longed to view the 


guiſhed; and to contemplate 


tions. I therefore choſe a ſervant, who 


was recommended to me as a ſober intel- 
| ligent fellow, acquainted with theſe mat- 
ters: at the ſame time I furniſhed myſelf 
with maps and plans of antient and mo- 
dern Rome, together with the little ma- 


nual, called, 1tinerari» iftruttivo per ri- 


trovare con facilita tutte le magnificenze di 
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| Romia e di alcune citta“; e caſtelli ſulurbani. 


hiſtorical annotations. This directory coſt 
me a zequine; but a hundred zequines tur 
will not purchaſe all the books and prints th. 
which have been publiſhed at Rome on ha 


khan any other foreigners Apa to this 


4 
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But I found ſtill more ſatisfaction in per- 
uſing the bock in three volumes, intitled, 

Kama antica, e moderna, which contains a 
deſcription. of every thing remarkable in 
and about the city, illuſtrated with a great 
number of copperplates, and many cut ious 


theſe ſubjects. Of theſe the moſt cele- nut 
brated are the plates of Piraneſi, Who is Z 
not only au ingenious architect and en- bri 


£48 
D 
— 


graver, but alfo a learned antiquarian; ; © ign 
though he is apt to run riot in his conjecF- wit 


tures; and with regard to the arts of an- the 


tient Rome, has broached ſome doctrines pro 


which he will find it very difficult to main- the 
tain. Our young... gentlemen wha go to an! 
Rome will do well to be upon their guard hap 
againſt a ſet of ſharpers, (ſome of them pox 
of our own country,) who deal in pictures tatr 
and antiques, - and very often impoſe upon anti 


the uninformed ſtranger, by ſelling him | cont 
- traſh; as the productions of the moſt ce- 


turn 
| but 
and 
feom 
rem: 
I hay 
ſactue 
IProy 


lebrated artiſts. The Engliſh are more 


impoſition. They are ſuppoſed; to have 
more money to throw away ; and there- 
fore a greater number of ſnares are laid 
tor them. This 8 om of their 5 


wealth they take a pride in confirming, by 
|, WF launching out into all manner of unnecet- 
a fary expence. But, what is ſtill more 
in dangerous, the moment they {ſet foot in 
at MW Italy, they are ſeized with the ambition 
us of becoming connoiffeurs in painting, muſic, 
>; We ſtatuary, and architecture; and the adven- 
es 5 turers of this country do not fail to flatter 
its this weakneſs, for their own advantage. I 
on have ſeen in different parts of Italy, a 
le- number of raw boys, whom Britain ſeem- 
is ed to have poured forth on purpole to 


bring fer national character into contempt : 
ignorant, petulant, raſh, and profligate, 
without any knowledge or experiente of 
an- their own, without any director to im- 
nes prove their underſtanding, or ſuperintend 
ün- their conduct. One engages in play with 
to an infamous gameſter, and is ſtripped per- 
ard WW baps in the very firſt party: another is 
dem poxed and pillaged by an antiquated can- 
ares tatrice: a third is bubbled by a knaviſh 
pon antiquarian; and a fourth is laid under 
him contribution by a dealer in pictures. Some 
ce- turn fiddlers, and pretend to compoſe : 

ore but all of them talk familiarly of the arts, 
this and return finiſhed. connoiſſeurs and cox- 
have eombs to their own country. The moſt 
\erc- remarkable phenomenon of this kind which 
laid have ſeen, is a boy of ſeventy-two, now 
erior. actually travelling through Italy for im- 
provement, under the auſpices of another 


q_ 


” — — — 22 a - F . , 
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A 


dut all doubt, en ft: eb arch 


boy of 'twenty-two. When you arrive at 


Rome, you receive cards from all your 


country- folks in that city; they expect to 
have the viſit returned next day, when 


they give orders not to be at home; and 
you never ipeak to one another in the ſe- 
quel. This is a refinement in hoſpitality 


and politeneſs: which the Engliſh have in- 
vented by the ſtrength. of their own genius, 
without any alliftance either from France, 
Italy, or Lapland. No Engliſnman above 
the degree of a painter or cicerone fre- 
quents any coffee -houſe at Rome; And 35 


there are no public diverſions; except in 
carnival time, the only chance yqu have 
for: {ecing your compatriots, is either in 
viſiting the curioſities, or at a converſazione. 
The Italians are very ſcrupulous in ad- 


mitting foreigners, except thoſe who are 


introduced as people of quality: but if 
there happens to be any Engliſh lady of 
faſhion at Rome, ſhe generally keeps an 


aſſembly, to which the Britiſh: ſubjects re- 


ſort. In my next, I ſhall communicate, 
without ceremony or affectation, what 


further remarks I have made at Rome, 


without any pretence, however, to the 
character of a connoiſſeur, Which, with 


"On Mr $i 25, 
; ear Sr. 
Tour friend 404 ſervant. 
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Duan sta, 5 | . „ 
Othing can be more e to the 


eyes of a ſtranger, eſpecially in the 
heats of ſummer, than the great number 


re- WW of public fountains that appear in every 
3s i part of Rome, embelliſhed with all the 
in I ornaments of ſculpture, and pouring forth 
ave prodigious quantities of cool, delicious 
in water, brought in aqueducts from different 


ne. lakes, rivers, and ſources, at a conſider- 


ad- able diſtance from the city. Theſe works 


ar? are the remains of the munificence and in- 
it if duſtry of the antient Romans, who were 
y of extremely delicate in the article. of water: 
s an but, however, great /applauſ@ is alſo. due 
s re- to thoſe beneficent popes: wlio have been 


icate, ¶ at the expence of- reſtoring and repairing 
what | thoſe noble channels of health, pleaſure, 
dome, and convenience. This great plenty of 
o the water, nevertheleſs, has not induced the 
with- Romans to be cleanly. Their ſtreets, and 


even their palaces, are diſgraced with flth. 
The noble piazza Navona, is adorned with 
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can produce, and all of them diſcharge vaſt 
ſtreams of water: but, notwithſtanding 


this proviſion, the piazza is almoſt as dirty 


as Welt Smithfield, where the cattle are 


{old in London. The corridores, arcades, 
and even ſtair- caſes belonging to their moſt 
elegant palaces, are depoſitories of naſti- 


neſs, and indeed in ſummer ſmell as ſtrong 
as ſpirit of hartſhorn. I have a great no- 
tion that their anceſtors were not much 
more cleanly. If we conſider that the 
city and ſuburbs of Rome, in the reign of 
Claudius, contained about ſeven millions 


of inhabitants, a number equal at leaſt to 
the ſum total of all the ſouls, in England; 


that great part of antient Rome was al- 


lotted to temples, porticos, baſilicæ, thea- 
tres, therme, circi, public and private 


walks and gardens, where very few, if 


any, of this great number lodged ; that 
by far the greater part of thoſe. inhabi- 
tants were flaves and poor people, who did 


not enjoy the conveniences. of life; and 
that the uſe of linen was ſcarce known; 
we muſt naturally conclude they were 
ſtrangely crouded together, and that in 


general they were a very frowzy gene- 


ration. That they were crouded toge- 
ther appears from the height of their 


houſes, which the poet Rutilius com- 


pared to towers made for ſcaling heaven. 
In order to remedy this inconvenience, 
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Auguſtus Czfar publiſhed a decree, that 
for the future no houſes ſhould be built a- 
bove ſeventy feet high, which; at a mo- 


; derate computation; might make ſix ſtories. 
But what ſeems to prove, beyond all diſ- 


3 that the antient Romans were dirty 
reatures, are theſe two particulars. Veſ- 


N alle laid a tax upon urine and ordure, 
on pretence of being at a great expence 


in clearing the ſtreets from ſuch nuiſances; 
an impoſition which amounted to about 


fourteen pence a year for every individu- 


al; and when Heliogabalus ordered all the 


cobwebs of the city and ſuburbs to be col- 
lected, they were found to weigh ten thou- 
fand pounds. This was intended as a de- 
monſtration of the great number of inha⸗ 
bitants; but it was a proof of their dirt, 
rather than of their populoſity. I might 
| likewiſe add, the delicate cuſtom of taking 
vomits at each other's houſes, when they 
were invited to dinner or ſupper, that they 

| might prepare their ſtomachs for gorman- 
dizing; a beaſtly proof of their naſtineſs, 
| as well as gluttony. Horace, in his de- 
| {cription of the banquet of Naſiedenus, ſays, 
when the canopy, under which they ſat, fell 
down, it brought along with it as much 
dirt as is raiſed by a Wan . of wind! * 

dry weather. 
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the feet. The circulation of the blood, 
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L might obſerve, that the ſtreets were of. 5 

ten encumbered with the putrifying carca- Mt ** 
ſes of criminals, who had been dragged E he 
through them by the heels, and precipita- W hir 

ted from the Scala Gemonie, or 'Varpeian P! 

rock, before they were thrown into the . Me 


| Tyber, which was the general receptacle 
of the cloaca maxima and all the filth of We 
Rome: beſides, the bodies of all thoſe Wh 
who made away with themſelves without 


ſufficient cauſe; of ſuch as were condem- en 
ned for ſacrilege, or killed by thunder, M * 
| were left unburned and unburied, to rot * 


above ground. 15 
I believe the moderns retain more of the qt 


cute of the antient Romans than is ge- : lim 
nerally imagined. When ] firſt ſaw the in- the 
fants at the enfant troubes in Paris, fo ſwa- Pha! 
thed with bandages, that the very ſightofthem Me war 
made my eyes water, I little dreamed, mee 


that the preſcription of the ancients could 
be pleaded for this cuſtom, equally ſhock- TRA 


ing and abſurd : but in the Capitol at Rome, F [1 
I met with the antique ſtatue of a child 505 1 


emaillottèe exactly in the ſame manner; 
rolled up like an Egyptian mummy from 


in ſuch à caſe, muſt be obſtructed on the 
whole ſurface of the body; and nothing 
at liberty but the head, which is the only 
part of the child that onght to be confined, 
Is it not ae that common Lent; 
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. 4 ſhould not point out even to the moſt i ig- 
norant, that thoſe accurſed bandages 0 
od heat the tender infant into a fever; muſt 
' [hinder the action of the muſcles, and the 
play of the joints, ſo neceſſary to health 


ag : and nutrition; and that while the refluent 
le blood is obſtructed in the veins, which run 

ot on the ſurface of the body, the arteries, 
»'. il which ly deep, without the reach. of com- 
out preſſion, are continually pouring their con- 
m. tents into the head, where the blood meets 
er. with no reſiſtance ! The veſſels of the brain 
rot are, naturally lax, and the very ſutures of the 

ſcull are yet uncloſed. What are the con- 

the ; ſequences of this cruel {waddling ? the 

limbs are waſted ; the joints grow rickety; 
To the brain is compreſſed, and a hydroce- 
a- phalus, with a great head and ſore eyes, 
nem enſues. I take this abominable practice to - 
ned, be one great cauſe of the bandy legs, di- 
ud minutive bodies, and large heads, ſo fre - 
PPS. Nene in the ſouth of France. and in Italy. 


I was no leſs ſurpriſed to find the mo- 
. FR faſhion of curling the hair, borrowed 
mild : 

in a great meaſure from the coxcombs and 


oa coquettes of antiquity. I ſaw. a buſt of 
5005 Nero in the gallery at F lorence, the hair 
the epreſented in rows of buckles, like that 
bing of a French petit-maitre, conformable to 
only he picture drawn of him by . Suetonius. 
ned. ca cul lum adeo pudendum, ut comam em 
ſenſe in gradus Format aus peregrinatione A. 


* 
4 
an; 
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chaica, etiam pen verticem - fngferit. 


pbillorum. He had no right to imitate the 


But there is a buſt in the Capitol of julia 
Pia, the ſecond wife of Septimius Severus, 


in the Faſhionable; mode, with this differ-. 


and powder. Theſe, improvements the 
beau- monde have borrowed from . na- 
tives of the Cape of Good Hope. 


than one third of the ſpace within the 
walls; and thoſe parts that were moſt fre- 
quented of old are now entirely abandon- 
ed; From the Capitol to the Coliſeum, 
including the Forum Romanum and Boari- 


temples, the pedeſtals and part of the 
| ſhafts ſunk in the rubbiſſi; then paſſing 


— 


was very ſorry however, to find that * 
foppery came from Greece. As for Otho, 
he wore a galericulum, or tour, on ac- 
count of thin hair, propter raritatem ca- 


example of julius Cæſʒuar, Who concealed 
his bald head with a wreath of laurel. 


with a moveable peruke, dreſſed exacthy 


ence, that there is no part of it frizzled; 
nor is there any appearance of pomatum 


Modern Rome does not cover more 


um, there is nothing entire but one or two 
churches, built with the fragments of an- 
cient edifices, | You, deſcend from the Ca- 
pitol between the remaining pillars of two 


through the triumphal arch of Septimius 
Severus, you proceed along the foot of 
Mons nn which ſtands on your right 
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W hand; quite cov ered with the ruins of the 
W ancient palace belonging to the Roman» 
emperors; and at the foot of it, there 
Ware ſome: beautiful detached: pillars ſtill 
aganding. On the left you ſee the remains 
. 8 the 7 emplum Pacis, which ſeems to 
Jnave been the largeſt and molt magnificent 
Jof all the temples in Rome. It was built 
and dedicated by the emperor Veſpaſian, 
who brought into it all the treaſure and 
precious veſſels which he found in the tem- 
ple of Jeruſalem. The columns of the 
portico he removed from Nero's golden 
Fhouſe, which he levelled with the ground. 
This temple was likewiſe famous for its li- 
3 Þrary, mentioned by Aulus Gellius. Farther 
on, is the arch of Conſtantine on the right, 
a moſt noble piece of architecture, almoſt 
entire; with the remains of the Meda 8u. 
Hane before: it; and fronting you, the no- 
ple ruins of that vaſt amphitheatre, called 
ne Coloſſeum; now Coliſeo, which has 
been diſmantled and dilapidated by the 
Potbic popes and princes of modern Rome, 
o build and adorn their paultry palaces. 
Bchind the amphitheatre were the thermæ 
f the fame.emperor Titus Veſpaſian. In 
he fame quarter was the Circus M1 aximus, 
ind the whole ſpace from hence on both 
des, to the walls of Rome, am ee 
£ abide: twice as much ground as the 


ace city, is almoſt covered With the 
Vol II. e ; L 8 
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monuments of antiquity. I ſuppoſe there 
is more concealed below ground than ap- 
pears above. The miſerable houſes, and 


_ even garden-walls of the peaſants in this 
diſtrict, are built with theſe precious ma- 


terials, I mean ſhafts and capitals of mar- 2 
ble columns, heads, arms, legs, and mu- do 
tilated trunks of ſtatuen. What pity it is, w. 
that among all the remains of antiquity, T7 
at Rome, there is not one lodging-houle eff 
remaining. I ſhould be glad to know how fre 
the ſenators of Rome were lodged. I it 
want to be better informed touching t the Jof 
cava edium, the focus, the ara deorum pe- ha 
 natum, the conclavia, trilinica, and cena- ¶ me 
_ .Hiones; the atria, where the women re- nif 
_fided, and employed themſelves in the MW py 
woolen manufacture: the pretoria, which pla 
were {o ſpacious as to become a nuiſance ¶ the 
in the reign of Auguſtus ; and the X/, WW nit; 
which were ſhady walks between two por- are 
ticos,-where the men exerciſed themſelves ject 
in the winter. I am diſguſted by the mo-W an 
dern taſte of architecture, though I am no cor; 
judge of the art. The churches and pa- nar 
laces of theſe days are crowded with pet-MW win 
ty ornaments, which diſtract the eye, and loze 
by breaking the deſign into a variety of crin 
| Litle parts, deftroy the effect of the whole. MW bute 
Every door and window has its ſeparate men 

_ ornaments, its moulding, frize, cornice, andi num 
- tyopanum 3 * en there is rn an aſſcm ly fi 


. - _ 
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| | blage of uſeleſs feſtoons, pillars, Fine 
21 dig kN architraves, entablatures, and I 


hers not what, that nothing great or u- 


Us niform remains to fill the view; and we vx I! 
a- in vain look for that ſimplicity of gran- us 
r- deur, thoſe large maſſes of light and ſha- Ji] 
Us dow, and the inexpretlible ErzTnonToN, 4 
IS, which characteriſe the edifices of the An- 4 
yy cicnts- A great edifice, to have its full 
ule effect, ought to be 7/ole, that is, detached i 
ow We 1 all others, with a large ſpace around "hy 
II it : but the palaces of Rome, and indeed 14 
the We 11 all the other cities of Italy, which I 1 i 
Pe- have ſeen, are ſo engaged among other th 
na- mean houſes, that their beauty and mag- 1 g 
re- nificence are in a great meaſure concealed. 11 
the Even thoſe which face open ſtreets and a | li 
hich Wi piazzas are only clear in front. The o- +38} 
ance WF ther apartments are darkened by the vici= I 
„uch, nity of ordinary houſes ; and their views 1 
por· ¶ are confined by dirty and diſagreeble ob- i 
ves jects. Within the court there is generally [| 
mo- a noble colonade all round, and an open 1 
m no corridore above: but the ſtairs are uſuallß ' 
pa- narrow, ſteep, and high: the want of ſaſh 4 
pet. windows, the dullneſs of their ſmall glaſs 1 
„and lozenges, the duſty brick-floors, and the 9 
ty olf crimſon hangings laced with gold, contri- | 
hole. bute to give a gloomy air to their apart- g ly | 
paratci ments. I might add to theſe cauſes, a a 4 
e, ani number of pictures executed on melancho- 1 
aſſem- 7 . OI mutilated mn, buſts, ['; 
| L 2 | 1 
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baſſo relievos, urns, ank ſepulchral ſtones, 1 
With which their rooms are adorned. It fl 
a muſt be owned, however, there are ſome th 
exceptions to this general rule. The villa 
of cardinal Alexander Albani is light, gay, RP l 
and airy ; yet the rooms are too 1{mail, Wi yl 
and too much decorated with carving and 5 * 
, _ gilding, which is a kind of gingerbread Wl bg 
Work. The apartments of one of the , 
| _ princes Borghele are furniſhed i in the Eng- oy 
_ = liſn taſte 3 and in the patazzo di colonna 1 
cConneſtabile, there is a ſaloon, or gallery, 5 355 
which, for the proportions, lights, furni- + OY 
ture, and. ornaments, is the moſt noble, 4 
elegant, and eee en en 1 ever MI 


„ 
„ diverting to hear an Italian d 
„upon the greatneſs of modern Rome. le 


7 will tell you, there are above three hun- we 
greg palaces in the city; that there is G+;ce WW © 

a Roman prince, whoſe revenue does not SN 

4 


exceed two hundred thouſand crowns.; and 
that Rome produces not. only the molt 
earned men, but alſo the moſt refined 
=. politicians in the univerſe: To one of 
© _ them talking in this ſtrain, I replied, that 
=. _ inſtead of three hundred palaces, the num- 
der did not exceed fourſcore; that I had 
been informed on good authority; there 
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were not fix individuals in Rome who bad * 8 
ſo much as forty thouſand 'crowns a 8 * 8 
i about ten nn 1 886 e 3 and . 5 
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A that to fay their princes were ſo rich, aud 
their politicians ſo refined, was, in effect, 5 
a ſevere ſatire upon them, for not em- 
| Neri their wealth and their talents for 
W the advantage of their country. I aſked 
. why their cardinals and princes did not in- 
vite and encourage induftrious people to 
ſettle and cultivate the Campania of Rome, 
which is a deſart ? why they did not raiſe 
Ja ſubſcription to drain the marſhes in the 
5 neighbourhood of the city, and thus me- 
liorate the air, which is rendered extreme 
Ely unwholeſome in the ſummer, by putrid 
lexhalations from thoſe - moraſſes ? I de- 
Emanded of them, why they did not con- 
tribute their wealth, oor exert their poli- 
Wical refinements, im augmenting their for- 
ces by ſea and land, for the defence of 
their country, introducing commerce and 
manufactures, and in giving ſome conſe- 
guence to their ſtate, which was no more 
han a mite in the political ſcale of Eu- 
ope ? J expreſſed a deſire to know what 
ccame of all thoſe ſums of money, inaſ- 
nuch as there was hardly any circulation 
f gold and. ſilver in Rome; and the ve- 
y bankers, on whom ſtrangers have their 
redit, make- intereſt to pay their tradeſ- 
zen's bills with paper notes of the bank. 
Spirito Santo? And now I am upon 
is ſubject, it may not be amiſs to obſerve 
jat I was Sleernge miſled by all the books 


L 3 
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IT W powers, who: reſpect it with a ſu- 
| perſtitions veneration, as the metropolitan 
feat of their religion: but the popes will 
the maritime proteſtant ſtates, eſpecially 
Mediterranean, and in poſſeſſion of Minor- 


land a body of troops within four leagues 


old wall, but altogether incapable of de- 
walls is ſo extenſive, that it would require 


| only appearance of a fortification in this 
city, is the caſtle of St Angelo, ſituated 
on the further bank of the 'Tyber, to 
which there is acceſs by a handſome bridge: 
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1 conſülted about the current coin of Italy. ; d 
In Tuſeany, and the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, n 
one ſees nothing but zequins in gold, and d 
pieces of two paoli, one paolo, and half R 
a paolo, in ſilver. Beſides theſe, there is Wl a 
a copper coin at Rome, called bajocco and ra 
mezzo bejocco. Ten bajocchi make a ſcu- la 
do, which is an imaginary piece; two ge 
Fendi make a zequine; and a F rench loui' l 


dore is worth about two zequines. 
Rome has nothing to fear from the ca- 


do well to avoid milunderſtandings with 


the "Engliſh, who being maſters of the 


ca, have it in their power, at all times, to 


of Rome, and to take the city without 
oppoſition. Rome is ſurrounded with an 


fence. Or if it was, the circuit of the 


a garriſon of twenty thouſand men. The 


but this caſtle, which was formerly the 
males Airiani, could not held. out. half 4 
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day wideſt a battery of ten pieces of can 
non. properly directed. It was an expe- 

dient left to the invention of the modern 
Romans, to convert an ancient tomb into 
B a citadel. It could only ſerve as a tem po- 
rary retreat for the pope in times of popu- 
lar commotion, and on other ſudden emer- 
gencies; as it happened in the caſe of pqpe 
Clement VII. when the troops of the em- 
peror took the city by aſſault; and this 
only, while he reſided at the Vatican, from 
whence there is a covered gallery conti- 
nued to the caſtle: it can never ſerve this 
purpoſe again, while the pontiff lives on 
Monte Cavallo, which is at the other end 
of the city. The caſtle of St Angelo, 
howſoever ridiculous as a fortreſs, appears 
reſpectable as a noble monument of anti- 
quity, and though ſtanding in a low ſitua- 
tion, is one of the firſt objects that ſtrike 
the eye of a ſtranger approaching Rome. 
On the oppoſite {ide of the river are the 
| wretched remains of the Mauſoleum Au- 
guſti, which was, {till more magnificent. 
Part of the walls is ſtanding, and the ter- 
races are converted into garden ground. 
| In viewing theſe ruins, I remembered Vir- | 
gil's pathetic deſcription of Marcellus, 

who was here intombed. Y EO 


4 


© Duantes ille virum, magnum mabortif ad W 
Campus aget gemitus, vel que Tyberine, videbis 
* cum tumulum preter labere recentem. 
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N The beautiful poem of Ovid de Conſola- 
tione, ad Liviam, written after the aſhes - 
of Auguſtus and his nephew Marcellus, 
of Germanicus, Agrippa, and Druſus, 
were depoſited in this mauſoleum, con- 
cludes with theſe lines, which a are extreme ; 
iy, tender : 5 : 


Aude; jam e nimium reſerata fanlebre ; ; 
. Caudite,. nas 7er, jam domus * patet? 


What the author. fad = | the monument, out 
you will be tempted to ſay of this letter, ſee 
which I ſhall therefore cloſe in the old ne 
Rite, aſſuring you that I ever am, 7 


Yours moſt affe&tionately. 


F eee 
42 5 0 3. $ 


| wee March 5. | 1765. 
DI STx, A 


7. my laft I gave you my opinion freely 
of the modern palaces. of Italy. I ſhall 
now hazard my thoughts: upon the gardens 
of this country, which the inhabitants ex- 
tol with all the. hyperboles of admiration 
and applauſe, I muſt acknowledge, how- 


ever, I have not ſeen the famous villas at 
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for their gardens and water-works. I in- 


vented by /an unexpected” change of wea- 
ther, which deterred” me from going to 
| the country. On the laſt day of Septem- 
ber the mountains of Paleſtrina were co- 
hover with ſnow ; and the air became ſo 


on my winter clothes. | This objection 


r. ſeen the gardens of the Poggio Imperiale, 
ill and the Palazzo de Pilii at Florence, and 


thoſe of the Vatican, of the pope's pa- 
lace on Monte Cavallo, of the Villa Lu- 


% that I think I have ſome right to judge 
lof the Italian taſte in gardening. Among 
thoſe I have mentioned; that of the Villa 


Pinciana, is the moſt remarkable; and the 
moſt extenſive, including a ſpace of three 
miles in circuit, hard by the walls of 


165: Rome, containing a variety of ſituations 
Pigh and low, which favour all the natu- _ 

ly ral embelliſhments one would expect to 
ſhall meet with in a garden, and exhibit a di- 
dens wad ſity of noble views of the oy and ad- 
15s acent country. 5 

ion In a fine extenſive IV or pan an 
\ow- nglifhman. expects to fee a number of 
as.at roves and Hs, intermixed with an 


F raſcati and Tivoli, which are celebrated N 


tended to viſit theſe places; bur was pre- 


YL cold at Rome, that I was forced to put 


continned, till I found it neceſſary to ſet 
out on my return to Florence. But I have 


doviſia, Medicea, and Pinciana, at Rome; 
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agreeable negligence, which ſeems to be 
the effect of nature and accident. He looks 
for ſhady walks encruſted with gravel; 
for open lawns covered with verdure at 
ſmooth as velvet, but much more lively 
and agreeable ; for ponds, canals, baſins, 
_ caſcades, and running ſtreams of water; 
for clumps of trees, woods, and wilder- 
neſſes, cut into delightful alleys, perfumed 
with honey-ſuckle and ſweet-briar, and 
reſounding with the mingled melody of all 
the ſinging-birds of heaven: he looks for 
Plats of flowers in different parts, to re- {Mot 
freſh the ſenſe, and pleaſe the fancy; for 
arbours, grottos, hermitages, temples, and ed 
alcoves, to ſhelter him from the ſun, and the 
afford him means of contemplation and {Wagr: 
repoſe ; and he expects to find the hed- ¶tain 
ges, groves, and walks, and lawns kept ¶ tube 
with the utmoſt order and propriety. He 
who loves the beauties of ſimple nature, 
and the charms of neatneſs, will ſeek for 
them in vain amidſt the groves of Italy. 
In the garden of the Villa Pinciana, there 
is a plantatioh of four hundred pines, or 
rather firs, which the Italians view witli 


rapture and admiration :, there is likewiſe Neſi 

a long walk of trees, extending from the ee 
garden- gate to the palace; and plenty ei unt 
ſhade, with alleys and hedges 3 in differen pac 

parts of the ground: but the groves at fowe 


5 neglected; 3 the n are laid * 66 


_ 


3 E thing but common mould or ſand, black 
and duſty; the hedges are tall, chin, and 
ſhabby; the trees ſtunted; the open ground 
brown and parched, has Karte any appear- 
ance of verdure. The flat, regular al- 
leys of evergreens are cut into fantaſtic 
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1s 

7 figures; ; the flower gardens embelliſhed 
-r. with thin cyphers and flouriſhed figures in 
ied box, while the flowers grow in rows of 
nd carthern-pots, and the ground appears as 
all duſky as if it was covered with the cin- 
for ders of a blackſmith's forge. The water, 
re. Nof which there is great plenty, inſtead of 
for being collected in large pieces, or convey- 
and ed in little rivulets and ſtreams to refreſh 
and the thirſty ſoil, or managed {o as to form 


and! Yagrecable caſcades, is ſquirted from foun- 
ned-tains in different parts of the garden, thro' 
kept tubes little bigger than common glyſter- 
He pipes. It muſt be owned indeed that the 
ture, fountains have their merit in the way of 
g for ſculpture and architecture; and that here 
italy. lis a great number of ſtatues which merit 
there attention: but they ſerve only to encum- 
8, Or 


wer the ground, and deſtroy that effect of 


With rural ſimplicity, which our gardens are 


ewileeſigned to produce. In a word, here we 
m the ee a variety of walks and groves and 
aty off Puntains, a wood of four hundred pines, 
Ferenl 
es art lower-garden, an aviary, a grotto, and a 
th ne; end; and i in . of all thele particu- 


paddock with a few meagre deer, a | 
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lars, it is, in my opinion, a very e 
temptible garden, when eee to that 


ok Stowe in Buckinghamſhire, or even 


to thoſe of Kenſington and Richmond. 

The Italians underſtand, becauſe they ſtu- 
dy, the excellencies of art, but they have 
no idea of the beauties of nature. Fhis 


Villa Pipciana, which belongs to the Bor- 
Zheſe family, would make a complete a- 


cademy for painting and ſculpture, eſpeci- 
ally for the ſtudy of ancient marbles; for, 


excluſive of the ſtatues and buſts in the 
garden, and the vaſt collection in the dif. 
ferent apartments, almoſt the whole out- 
 *fide of the houſe is covered with curious 


pieces in baſſo and alto relievo. The 


moſt maſterly is that of Curtius on horſe- 
back, leaping into the gulph or opening of 


the earth, which is ſaid to have cloſed on 
receiving this ſacrifice. Among the ex- 


hibitions of art within the houſe, I was 


much ſtruck with a: Bacchus, and the death 
of Meleagre, repreſented on an ancient 

ſepulchre- There is alfo an admirable 
ſtatue of Silenus, with the infant Bacchus 
in his arms; a moſt beautiful gladiator ; 
_ curious Moor of black marble, with a 


| ſhirt of white alabaſter; a finely propor- 


[tioned bull of black marble alſo, ſtanding 
upon a table of alabaſter ; a black gipſey, 
with a head, hands, and feet of braſs; 

and the famous hermaphrodite, 85 vies 


| 72 


CE autho: 
Ethan ! 
what 


Vo: 


matrals, executed and placed by Bernini, 
with, ſuch art and dexterity, that to the 
view it rivals the ſoftneſs of wool, and 


| cording to the figure of the ſuperincum- 
bent ſtatue. Let us likewiſe own, for the 
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honour of the moderns, that the ſame ar- 


tiſt has produced two fine ſtatues, which 


we find among the ornaments of this villa, 
namely, a David with his fling, in the at- 
titude of ' throwing the ſtone at the giant 
Goliah; and 4 Daphne changing into lau- 
rel at the approach of Apollo, On the 
baſe of this figure are the two following 


elegant lines, written by pope Urban VIII. 


in his ne, years. 1 


EE Quiſquis a amans  ſequitur fugitive 4 * 
= JTronde manus inet, baccas vel carpit amaras. 


| 4 1 
= ought: not to Grand. two exquiſite an- 
tique ſtatues of Venus, the weeping ſlave, | 
„and the youth Tag a thorn out of his A 


foot. 


what obſervations I make on the molt re- 
Vor. U. _—_ b M | 2 5 
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with that of Florence: though tlie moſt 
curious circumſtance of this article, is the 


ſeems to retain the marks of preſſure, ac- 


I do not 8 to give 3 
detail of the curioſities of Rome > they 
have been already deſcribed by different 
authors, who were much better qualified 
than I am for the taſk : but you ſhall have 
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markable objects, without method, juſt as 
they occur to my remembranee : and I 
proteſt the remarks are all my own ; ſo 
that if they deſerve any commendation, 
I claim all-the merit: and if they are im- 


pertinent, I muſt be contented to bear all 


te 5 

The piazza of St Peter” 8 chat is al- 
together ſublime. The double colonnade 
on each fide extending in a ſemi-circular 
ſweep, the ſtupendous Egyptian ' obeliſk, 
the two fountains, the ' portico, and the 


_ admirable facade of the church, form ſuch 


an aſſemblage of magnificent objects, as 
cannot fail to impreſs the mind with awe 
and admiration : but the church would 


have produced a {till greater effect, had it 


been detached entirely from the buildings 
of the Vatican. It would then have been 
a maſter-piece of architecture, complete 
in all its parts, entire and perfect; where- 
as, at preſent, it is no more than a beau- 
tiful member attached to à vaſt undigeſted 
and irregular pile of building. 


cribe the internal ornaments. Ihe great 
picture of Moſaic work, and that of St 
peter s bark toſſed by the tempeſt, which 


appear over the gate of the church, tho 


rude in compariſon with modern pieces, 


ö nevertheleſs weit curioſities, when 


'As to the 
architecture of this famous temple, I ſhall 
ſay nothing; neither do 1 pretend to deſ- 
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conſidered as the work of Gioto, Who 
flouriſhed in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. His maſter was Cimabue, 
who learned painting and architecture of 
the Grecian artiſts who came from Con- 
ſtantinople, and firſt revived theſe arts in 
Italy. But, to return to St Peter's, I was 
not at all pleaſed with the famous ſtatue 
of the dead Chriſt in his mother's lap, by 
Michael Angelo. The figure of Chriſt is 
as much emaciated as if he had died of a 
conſumption: beſides, there is ſomething 
| indelicate, not to ſay indecent, in the at- 
6 titude and deſign of a man's body, ſtark 
f naked, lying upon the knees of a woman. 
Here are ſome good pictures, I ſhould ra- 
t ther ſay copies of good pictures, done in 
$ Moſaic to great perfection; particularly a 
n St Sebaſtian by domenichino, and Michael 
c WE the Archangel, from a painting of Guido 
Rheni. I am extremely fond of all this 
1 artiſt's- pieces ; their is a tenderneſs and 
d delicacy in his manner; and his figures are 
nc all exquiſitely beautiful, though his expreſ- 
all ſion is often erroneous, and his attitudes 
are always affected and unnatural, In this 
at very piece the archangel has all the air of 


St a French dancing-malter.;- and I have ſeen 
ich a Madonna by the ſame hand, J. think it is 
10! in the Palazzo di Barberini, in Which, 


es, though the figures are enchanting, the 
nen ee is repreſented holding up the dra- 
s i | M 2 | 
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pery of the Infant, with the ridiculous af. 
fection of a ſinger. on the ſtage: of our Ita- 
lian opera. The Moſaic work, tho? brought 
to a wonderful degree of improvement, and 
admirably calculated for churches, the 
dampneſs of which is pernicious to the 
colours of the pallet, I will not yet com- 
pPaäare to the productions of the pencil. The 
> eglaſſynels (if 1 may be allowed the ex- 
Tl preflion), of the ſurface, | throws, in my 
opinion, a falle light on ſome parts of the 
oY picture; ; and when you approach it, the 
Joinings of the pieces look like ſo many 
cracks on painted canvas. Beſides, this 
method, is extremely tedious and expen- 
five. I went to fee the artiſts at work, in a 
houſe that ſtands near the church, Where! 
was much pleaſed with the ingenuity of 
the proceſs; and not a little ſurpriſed at 
the great number of different colours and 
tints, which are kept in ſeparate drawers, 
marked with numbers as far as ſeventeen 
thouſand. For a fingle head done in Mo- 

_ Hic, they aſked me fifty zequines. But to 
return to the church. The altar of St 
Peter's choir, notwithſtanding all the or- 
naments which have been laviſhed upon it, 
is no more than a heap of puerile finery, 
better adapted to an Indian paged, than 
do a temple built upon the principles of 
the Greek architecture. The four coloſ- 
fal figures that ſupport. the chair, are both 
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clumſy and diſproportioned. The drape- 0 
ry of ſtatues, whether in braſs or ſtone, 
when thrown into large maſſes, appears 
hard and unpleaſant to the eye; and for 
that reaſon the ancients always imitated wet 
linen, which exhibiting the ſhape of the 
limbs underneath, and banging in a multi- 
plicity of wet folds, gives an air of llight- 
neſs, ſoftneſs, and ductility to the whole. 
Iheſe two Ratues weigh 116,2 57 pounds, 
and as they ſuſtain nothing but a chair, 
are out of all Proportion, inaſmuch as the 
{upporters ought to be ſuitable to the 
: things ſupported. Here are four giants 
holding up the old wooden chair of the 
I apoſtle Peter, if we may believe the book 


De /dentitate Cathedra Romans. The im- 
4 plements of popiſh ſuperſtition, ſuch as re- 
a ticks of pretended faints, ill proportioned 
s, ſpires and belfreys, and the nauſeous re- 
en petition of the figure of the croſs, which 
- in itſelf a very mean and diſagreeable 
io object, only fit for the priſons of condem- 
& ned criminals, have contributed to intro-. 


duce a vicious taſte into. the external ar- 
chitecture, as well as in the internal orna- 
ments of our temples. All churches are 


2 built in the figure of a croſs, which effec- 
of tially prevents the eye from taking in the 
lo. fope of the building, either without ſide 


or within; conſequently robs the edifice 
of! its proper effect. The palace of the 


M 3 
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Elcurial in Spain is laid out in the ſhape of 
MS gridiron, becauſe the convent. was built 
in conſequence of a vow to St Laurence, 


who was broiled to death like a barbecued 
Pig. What pity it is that the labours of paint- 
ing ſhould have been ſo much employed 


a the ſhocking ſubjects of the martyro- 


logy. Beſides eel pictures of the 
flagellation, cruifixion, and deſcent from the 
eroſs, we have Judith with the head of 
Holofernes, Herodias with the head of 
John the Baptiſt, Jael aſſaſſinating Siſera in 


his ſleep, Peter writhing on the croſs, Ste- 


phen battered with ſtones, Sebaſtian ſuck 
fall of arrows, Laurence frying upon the 


6 coals, Bartholomew fleaed alive, and a 


hundred other pictures equally frightful, 


which can only ſerve to fill the mind with 
gloomy ideas, and encourage a ſpirit of 


_ religious fanaticiſm, which has always been 


attended with miſchievous: conſequences to 


the community where it reigned. 
The Tribune of the great altar, confiſt- 


ing of four wreathed brafs pillars, gilt, 
__ - ſupporting a canopy, is. doubtleſs very 


magnificent, if not overcharged with ſculp- 
ture, fluting foliage, feſtoons, and figures 
of boys and angels, which, with the hun- 
dred andtwenty-twolamps of {ilver, continu- 


ally burning below, ſerve rather to dazzle 


A the es bes kindle me devotion of the 
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ignorant vulgar, than to excite the admira- 
tion of a judicious obſerver. | 
There is nothing, I believe, in this fa 


mous ſtructure, ſo worthy of applauſe, as 
the admirable ſymmetry and proportion of 
its parts. Notwithſtanding all the carving, 
| ogilding, baſſo relievos, medallions, urns, 
ſtatues, columns, and pictures with which 
it abounds, it does not, on the whole, ap- 
pear over-crouded with ornaments. When 
you firſt enter, your eye is filled ſo equal- 


ly and regularly, that nothing appears ſtu- 
pendous; and the church ſeems: conſider- 


ably ſmaller than it really is. The ſtatues 
of children, that ſupport the founts of ho- 
ly water, when obſerved from the door 
ſeem to be of the natural ſize ; but as you 
draw near, you perceive: they are gigantic. 
In the ſame manner, the figures of the 
doves, with olive branches in their beaks, 


which are repreſented on the wall, appear 
to be within your reach; but as you ap- 


proach them, they recede to a conſiderable 
height as they had flown upwards to avoid | 


being taken. 


| Twas much diſappointed at Fr ght of the | 
Pantheon, which, - after all hes has been 
' aid of it, looks like a huge cockpit, open 
at top. The portico which Agrippa added 
to the building, is undoubtedly very noble, 
though, in my opinion, it correfponds but 
* 885 the r of the edifice, | With 
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All my veneration for the Ancients; n 
not ſee in what the beauty of the rotund (i 
conſiſts. It is no more than a plain un- 
pierced cylinder, or circular wall, with. 

two fillets and a cornice, having a vaulted Bl: 
roof or cupola open in the centre; I mean 3 
the original building, without conſidering Bf 
the veſtibule of Agrippa. Within ſide it 
has much the air of a mauſoleum. It was 
this appearance which, in all probability, 
ſuggeſted the thought to Boniface IV. to 
tranſport hither eight and twenty cart loads 
of old rotten bones, dug from different 

burying- places, and then dedicate it as 2 

church to the bleſſed Virgin and all the 

holy martyrs... Jam not one of thoſe who St P. 

think it is well lighted by the hole at the 

top, which is about nine and twenty feet H ordin- 
in diameter, although the author of the faid 1 
Grand Tour calls it but nine- The ſame 
author ſays there ig a deſcent of eleven N out. 
ſteps to go into it; That it is a hundred and e 
Forty four feet in heighth, and as many in 
breadth; that it was covered with copper, 
Which, with the braſs nails of the portico, 
Pope Urban VIII. took away, and con- 
verted into the four wreathed pillars that 
ſupport the canopy of the high altar in the 
church of St Peter, c. The truth is, 

before the time of Pope Alexander VII. 

the earth was ſo raiſed as to cover part of 

* * and oe: Was 2 deſcent of 
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fome ſteps into the porch : but that pontiff 


0 the very pedeſtal or baſe of the portico, 
W which is now even with the ſtreet, ſo that 


; reckoning the palmi at nine inches, will 
bring the height to one hundred and fifty, 


three feet ſix inches. It was not any co- 
vering bf copper which Pope Urban VIII. 


i ſupported the roof of the portico. They 


pieces of artillery. What is more extra- 
ee, the gilding of thoſe columns is 


erowyns: ſure money was never worſe laid 
en out. Urban VIII. likewiſe added two bell- 
frey towers to the rotunda; and I wonder 


glaſs, as it muſt be very inconvenient and 


©0, diſagreeable to thoſe who gb to church be- 
low, to be expoſed to the rain in wet wea- 
ther, which muſt alſo render it very damp 
I viſited it ſeveral 
times, and each time it looked more and 


the Wand unwholeſome. 


I. Wmore gloomy and ſepulchral. 


, 
* 
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ordered the ground to be pared away to 


chere is no deſcent whatſoever. The 
height is two hundred palmi, and the 
4 deen two hundred and eighteen; which, 


: and the breadth to one hundred and ſixty- 5 
removed, but large braſs beams, which 
weighed 186,392 pounds; and afforded 


metal enough not only for the pillars in _ ; 
St Peter” s church, but alſo for ſeveral 


aid to have coſt forty thouſand golden 


he did not cover the central hole with 
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not ſo conſpicuous 1 in their temples, -as it 
bp | their theatres, amphitheatres, circuſſes, WM 
=... naumachia, : aquedukts, triumphal arches, 
== porticos, baſilicæ, but eſpecially their 

thermæ, or bathing places. A great num -· 

ber of their temples were ſmall and in- 

conſiderable; not one of them was com- 
pParahle, either for ſize or magnificence, to 
1 the modern church of St Peter of the Va- 
tican. The famous temple of Jupiter Ca. 


pPitolinus was neither half fo long, nor 
half ſo broad: it was but two hundred 
feet in length, and one hundred and eighty. 
five in breadth; whereas the length of & 
Peter's extends. to ſiæ hundred and thirty 
eight feet, and the breadth to above fi 
hundred. It is very near twice as lage a 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius in Greece, 
which was counted one of the ſeven won 


ders of the world. But 1 ſhall take ano ana's 
ther opportunity to explain mylelf fur bove | 
ther on the antiquities of this city ; a b owi! 


= upon which I am diſpoſed to be (pern: f 

aps impertinently) circumſtantial. W heal 

: I begin to run riot, you ſhould check m \ 
With the freedom of: a friend. The mos ena 1: 

N Lint wt 1 9 85 ac Fey 
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"HE. Coloſſæum or Anipfitn batte built 
1 by Flavius Veſpaſian, is the moſt ſtu- 
ü endö Work of the kind which antiquity 
| an produce. Near one half of the ex- 
| ak oircuit ſtill remains, conſiſting of 
our tire of arcades, adorned with columns 
of four orders, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, 


. and Compoſite. The height and extent of 
may be gueſſed from the number of ſpec- 


ators it contained, amounting to one hun- 
Ired thouſand ; and yet, according to Fon- 
ana's menſuration, it could not contain 
Ibove thirty - four thouſand perſons ſitting, 
. lowing a foot and an half for cach per- 
on: for the circuit of the whole building 
lid not exceed one thouſand five hundred 
nd ſixty feet. The amphitheatre at Ve- 
ona is one thouſand two hundred and 
inety feet in circumference; and that 
f Niſmes, one thouſand and eighty. The 
oloſſæum was built by Veſpaſian, Who 
ployed thirty thouſand Jewiſh flaves in 
he work; but finiſhed and dedicated by 
8 lon Titus, who, on the firit. _— of its 


being opened, produced fifty thouſand wild 
| beaſts, which were all killed in the arena, 


1 markable citizens, like Temple - Bar, at Lon- 


ous people, who delighted in horrible 
ſpectacles. They viewed with pleaſure 


the ſtreets, or thrown down the Scala 
SGemoniæ and Tarpeian rock, for their 


DN had ſo often raviſhed their ears with all 
the charms of eloquence, in pleading the 


creatures torn in pieces by wild beaſts, 
applauſe when they ſaw a poor dwarf or 


| ſlave. killed by his adverſary; but their 


to fight. in troops, till one fide was entire- 


the public arena: even the women fought 
with wild beaſts, as well as with each other, 


— 
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'The Romans were undoubtedly _ a barbar- 


the dead bodies of criminals dragged thro' 


contemplation. Their roſtra were gene- 
rally adorned with the heads of ſome re- 
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don. They even bore the ſight of 'Tully's 
head, fixed upon that very roſtrum where 


cauſe of innocence and public virtue. 
They took delight i in ſeeing their fellow- 


in the amphitheatre. They ſhouted with 


tranſports. were altogether en 
when the devoted captives were obliged 


ly butchered by the other. Nero pro- 
duced four hundred ſenators, and fix hun- 
dred of the equeſtrian order, as gladiators i 


"and drenched the amphitheatres with their 
blood. Tacitus ſays, | Sed feminaruw 
Aufiriun, ſenatorumquo filiorun plares Peſ 
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arenam fedati' ſunt The execrable cuſ- 


tom of ſacrificing captives or ſlaves at the 
W tombs of their maſters and great men, 


which is ſtill preſerved among the negroes 


W of Africa, obtained alſo among the Anci- 
Wcnts, Greeks as well as Romans. I could 
never, without horror and indignation, 


read that paſſage in the twenty-third book 


Jof the Iliad, which deſcribes twelve vali- 
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put humane. 


ant Trojan captives ſacrificed by the inhu- 
man Achilles at the tomb of his friend Pa- 
troclus, . 
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It is not at all clear to me, that a people is 
the more brave, the more they are accuſ- 
tomed to bloodſhed in their public enter- 
tertainments. "True bravery is not ſavage 
Some of this ſanguinary 
Apirit is inherited by the inhabitants of a 
certain iſland that ſhall be nameleſs—but, 


um for that. You will naturally ſuppoſe 


that the Coliſeo was ruined by the barba- 
glans who ſacked the city of Rome: in 


effect, they robbed it of its ornaments and 


aluable materials; but it was reſerved 


or the Goths and Vandals of modern 
Nome, to diſmantle the edifice, and re- 


luce it to its preſent ruinous condition. 
one part of it was demoliſhed by pope 


faul II. that he might employ the ſtones 


fit in building the palace of St Mark. 


VoL . II. | 
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It was afterwards dilapidated for the ſame 
Purpoſes, by the Cardinals Riarius and 
Farneſe, which laſt aſſumed the tiara under 
the name of Paul III. Notwithſtanding 
theſe injuries, there is enough ſtanding to 
convey a very ſublime idea of ancient mag- 
nificence. 
The Circi and Naumachia, if re 
©" buildings and artificial baſins, are ad- 
mirable; but if examined as areæ inten- 
ded for horſe and chariot-races, and ar- 
tificial ſeas for exhibiting naval engage- 
ments, they ſeem to prove that the anci- 


ent Romans were but indifferently ſkilled 


and exerciſed either in horſemanſhip* or 
naval armaments. The incloſure of the 
Emperor Caracalla's circus is ſtill ſtand- 
ing, and ſcarce affords breathing room for 
an Engliſh hunter. The. Circus Maximus, 
by far the largeſt in Rome, was not ſo 
long as the Mall; and I will venture to 
affirm, that St James's Park would make 
a much more ample and convenient {cene 
for : thoſe diverſions. I imagine an old 
Roman would be very much ſurpriſed to 
ſee an Engliſh race on the courſe at New- 
Market. The Circus Maximus was but 
three hundred yards in breadth. A good 
part of this was taken up by the ſpina, or 
middle ſpace. Adorned with temples, {ta- 
tues, and two great obeliſks ; as well as 
by the . or nn; made by order 
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of julius Cæſar, to contain crocodiles, and 
other aquatic animals, which were killed 
occaſionally. This was to large, that He- 
liogabalus, having filled it with excellent 
wine, exhibited naval engagements in it, 


the whole extent of the race did not much 
exceed an Englith mile; and when Probus 


it with fir-trees to form a wood for the 
chace of wild beaſts, I queſtion much if 
this foreſt was more extenſive than the 


= fide of the canal. Now I leave you to 
judge what ridicule a king of England 


the park into a chace for any ſpecies of 
animals which are counted game in our 
country. 

The Roman emperors ſeemed more dif” 
poſed to elevate and ſurpriſe, than to con- 


rules of reaſon and propriety. One would 
imagine, it was with this view they inſti- 


ments, performed by half 2 dozen {mall 
gallies of a ſide, in an artificial baſin of 
8 freih water. Theſe gallies, I ſuppoſe, 
were not ſo large as common fiſhing- 
4 I fnacks, for they were moved by two, 
g rec, and four oars of a ſide, according 
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for the amuſement of the people. It ſur- 
rounded three ſides of the ſquare, ſo that, 


was at the expence of filling the plain of 


plantation in St James's Park, on the ſouth 


would incur by converting this part of 


duct the public diverſions according to the 


tuted their naumachia, or naval engage 
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to their different rates, biremes, triremes, 
and quadriremes. I know this is a knotty 
point not yet determined ; and that ſome 
antiquarians believe the Roman gallies 
had different tires or decks of oars ; but 
this is a notion very ill ſupported, and 
quite contrary to all the figures of them 
that are preſerved on ancient coins and 
medals. Suetonius, in the reign of Do- 
mitian, ſpeaking of theſe naumachia, ſays, 
« Eddiait navales pugnas, pene juſtarum 
claſſium, effojo, et circumducto juxta Tybe- 
rim Lacu, atque inter maximas imbres proſ- 
pectauit. This artificial lake was not 
larger than the piece of water in Hyde- 
Parke; and yet the hiſtorian ſays, it was 
almoſt large enough for real or entire 
fleets. How would it {ound in the ears 
of Britiſh ſailors, an advertiſement that a 
mock engagement between two {quadrons 
of men of war would be exhibited on ſuch 
a day in the Serpentine river ? or that the 
{hips of the line taken from the enemy 
would be carried in proceſſion from Hy de- 
' Park-corner to T ower-wharf ? Certain it 
is, Lucullas, in one of his triamphs, had 
one hundred and ten ſhips of war (ee 
tongas )carried through theſtreets of Rome. 
Nothing can give a more contemptibic 
idea of their naval power, than this teſl!- 
mony of their hiſtorians, who declare that 
their ſeamen or mariners were formed by 
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exerciſing ſmall row-boats in an incloſed 
pool of freſh water. Had they not the 
ſea within a few miles of them, and the 
river Tyber running through their capital! 
even this would have been much more 
proper for exerciſing their watermen, than 
a pond of {till water not much larger than 
a cold-bath. I do believe, in my cenſci- 
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would have been able to defeat both the 
Actium, which has been ſo much celebra- 


that decided the fate of empire. 


ins of which are {till to be ſeen within the 
walls of Rome, like the remains of ſo 
many ſeparate citadels. The thermæ Di- 


demy for the uſe and inſtruction of the 
Roman people. The pinacotheca of this 
building was. a complete muſæum of all 
the curioſities. of art and nature; and there 
were public ichools for all the ſciences. 


thermæ Antonianæ built by Caracalla, were 
{till more extenſive and magnificent ; they 
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without being ſeen by one another. They 
Were adorned with all the charms of Paint- 


NZ. 


ence, that half a dozen Engliſh frigates. 
contending fleets at the famous battle of 
ted in the anaals of antiquity, as an event 


It would employ me a whole month to 
= deſcribe the thermæ or baths, the vaſt ru- 


= ocleſianz might be termed an auguſt aca- 


If I may judge by my eye, however, the 


contained cells ſufficient for two thouſand 
| three hundred perſons to bathe at one time,. 
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ing, architecture, and ſculpture, The or 
pipes for conveying the water were of WT lon 
ſilver. Many of the lavacra were of pre- tal 
cious marble, illuminated by lamps of me 
chryſtal. Among the ſtatues, were found the 
the famous Toro, and Hercole Farneſe. kep 
_ Bathing was certainly neceſlary to health pro 
and cleanlineſs in a hot country like Italy, N of 1 
_ eſpecially before the uſe of linen was wat 
known: but theſe purpoſes would have tanc 
= been better anſwered by plunging into the the 
* Tober, than by uſing the warm bath in & athl, 
== the thermæ, which became altogether a pro 
point of luxury borrowed from the effe- wea: 
minate Aſiatics, and tended to debilitate ¶ choſ 
the fibres, already too much relaxed by the 
the heat of the climate. True it is, they phil 
had baths of cool water for the ſummer: ¶ rang 
but in general they uſed it milk-warm, and the 
often perfumed : they likewiſe indulged for t 
in vapour-baths, in order to enjoy a plea- WM niſte: 
ſing relaxation, which they likewiſe im- with 
| e with odoriferous ointments. The thern 
thermæ conſiſted of a great variety of parts Wand ſ 
and conveniencies; the natationes, or when 
ſWwimming- places; the portici, where peo- and | 
| ple amuſed themſelves in walking, con- {the p 
verſing, and diſputing together, as Cice- ſWmone 
ro lays, In porticibus deambulantes diſpu- {Mdrans, 
 tabant; the baſilicæ, where the bathers as Ju\ 


aſſembled before they entered, and aficr 
they came out of the bath; 3 the atria 
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or ample courts, adorned with noble co- 
lonnades of Numidian marble and orien- 
tal granite; the ephibea, where the young 
men inured themſelves to wreſtling and o- 
ther exerciſes ; the frigidaria, or places 
kept cool by a conſtant draught of air, 
promoted by the diſpoſition and number 
of the windows ; the calidaria, where the 
water was warmed for the baths ; the pla- 
| tanones, or delightful groves of 6 camore; 
the ſtadia; for the performances of the 
athletæ; the exedræ, or reſting- places, 
provided with ſeats for thoſe that were 
weary; the paleſtræ, where every one 
choſe that exerciſe which pleaſed him beſt ; 
the gymnaſia, where poets, orators, and 
E philoſophers recited their works, and ha- 
* : rangued for diverſion ; the eleoteſia, where 
nd the ee, oils and ointments were kept 
ed for the uſe of the bathers ; and the co- 
a- niſteria, where the wreſtlers were {meared 
m- : with ſand before they engaged. Of the 

thermæ in Rome, ſome were mercenary, 
ts Y and ſome opened gratis. Marcus Agrippa, 
or when he was edile, opened one hundred 
eo- 5 and ſeventy private baths for the uſe of 
on- £ the people. In the public baths, where 
ice- N money was taken, each perſon paid a qua- 
ſpur drans, about the value of our halfpenny, 
hers | yas e obſerves, 
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But after the hour of bathing was paſt, it 


ſometimes coſt a great deal more, accor- 
ding to Martial, | 


« Balnea poſt decimam, laſſo centumque pe tuntur 


Quadranle . 


Though there was no diſtinction in the 
places, between the firſt patrician and the 
loweſt plebeian, yet the nobility uſed their 
their own ſilver and gold plate, for waſh- 
ing, eating, and drinking in the bath, to- 
gether with towels of the fineſt linen. They 
likewiſe made uſe of the inſtrument call 
ed /trigil, which was a kind of fleſh-bruſh; 
a cuſtom to which Perſins. alludes in this 
line, | bt . 


*I puer, et ſtrigiles. Criſpini ad balnea defer.” 


The common people contented. themſelve: 


with ſponges. The bathing time. was from 
noon till the evening, when the Romans 


ate their principal meal. Notice was given 
by a bell, or ſame ſuch inſtrument, when 
the baths. were opened, as we learn from 
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ed for the uſe of women only, at the ex- 
| pence of Agrippina, the mother of Nero, and 
= ſome other matrons of the firſt quality. 
The uſe of bathing was become fo habitu- 
al to the conſtitutions of the Romans, that 


* 


£ 


Galen, in his book De ſanitate tuenda, 


© mentions a certain philoſopher,, who if he 
J intermitted but one day in his bathing, was 
. : 1 attacked with a fever. In order 
to preſerve decorum in the baths, a ſet of 
laws and regulations were publiſhed, and 


U of a cenſor, who was generally one of the 


5 firſt ſenators in Rome. Agrippa left his 


: Fe and baths, which ſtood near the 
Pantheon, to the Roman people: among 
. the ſtatues that adorned them was that of 
„a youth, naked as going into the bath, fo 
4 | clegantly formed by the hand of Lyſippus, 
that Tiberius, being ſtruck with the beauty 


| | own Palace but the populace raiſed ſuch 
a clamour againſt him, that he was fain to 


Y Theſe noble baths were reſtored by Adri- 
an, as we read in Spartian; : but at pr ent 
no part of them remains. 


0 


i Y 
; Y 014 aqueducts, I can give you very little 
70 ſatis faction. I only (av; the ruins of that 


ver : which conveyed the aqua Claudia, near the 


the thermæ were put under the inſpection 


| of it, ordered it to be transferred into his 


In we it reconyeyed to its former place. 


With re ſpect to the preſent tate of the 


Porta Maggior e, and the Piazza of the La- : 
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teran. You know there were fourteen of 
thoſe antient aqueducts, ſome of which 
brought water to Rome from the diſtance 
of forty miles. The channels of them 
were large enough to admit a man armed 
on horſeback 3 and therefore when Rome 
was beſieged by the Goths, who had cut form 
off the ee Beliſarius fortified them eit) 
with works, to prevent the enemy from talns 
entering the city by thoſe conveyances. 
After that period, I ſuppoſe the antient 7 three 
aqueducts continued dry, and were ſuffered Þ Pilla 
to run to ruins. - Without all doubt the He a 
Romans were greatly obliged to thoſe be- and I 
nefactors who raiſed ſuch ſtupendous works 
for the benefit, as well as the embelliſh- Þ 
ment of their city: but it might have been 
ſupplied with the ſame water thro? pipes, 
at one hundredth part of the expence ; and 
in that caſe the enemy would not have 
found it ſuch an eaſy matter to cut it of. 
Thoſe popes who have provided the mo-: 
dern city ſo plentifully with excellent wa- 
ter, are much to be commended for the 
care and expence they have beſtowed nM 
reſtoring the ſtreams called agua Yirgine, 
aqua Felici, and aqua paolina, which affords 
ſuch abundance of water as would plenti- 
fully ſupply a much larger city than m0- ie 
dern Rome, « 
It is no wonder that M. Aprippa, chef 
ſon-in-law, friend, and favourite of Av 


* 
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; [ bom idol of the people, conſidering how 
Ws ſurpriſingly he exerted himſelf for the emo- 
. Q ument, convenienee, and pleaſure of his 
© fellow-citizens. It was he who firſt con- 
Z ducted this aqua Virgine to Rome : he 
formed ſeven hundred reſervoirs in the 


conduits; which works he Adorned with 


pillars of marble, in the ſpace of one year. 
He alſo brought into Rome the aqua julia, 


zia, which had fallen to decay. I have 
Patready obſerved the great number of baths 


uch he bequeathed to them as a legacy. 
But theſe benefactions, great and munifi- 
| rent as they ſeem to be, were not the moſt 


z city of Rome. The common ſewers were 


by way of ſubterranean drains to the vi- 
Babrum, which was marſhy, and in order 
o carry off the ſtagnant water, which 
[temained 3 in the lower parts after heavy 


ghannels united at the Forum, from whence 
the cloaca Maxima their contents were 


guſtus, ſhould at the ſame time have been 


eity; : erected one hundred and five foun- 
tains, one hundred and thirty caſtella, or 


three hundred ſtatues, and four hundred 


and reſtored the aqueduct of the aqua Mar- 


hich he opened for the people, and the 
Wnapnificent thermæ, with ſpacious gardens, 


5 important ſervices he performed for the 


e firſt made by order of Tarquinius Priſcus, 
got ſo much with a view to cleanlineſs, as 


Rains. The different branches of theſe 
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conveyed into the Tyber. This great 
cloaca was the work of Tarquinius Super- 
bus. Other ſewers were added by Mar- 
cus Cato, and Valerius Flaccus, the cenſors. 

All theſe drains having been choaked up 

and ruinous, were cleared and reſtored * 

Marcus Agrippa, who likewiſe undermined 
the whole city with canals of the ſame 
kind, for carrying off the filth; he ſtrength- 
ened and enlarged the cloaca Maxima, ſo 
as to make it capable of receiving a large 
cart loaded with hay; and directed ſeven 
ſtreams of water into theſe ſubterranean 
paſſages, in order to keep them always 
clean and open. If notwithſtanding all 
theſe conveniences, Veſpaſian was put to 
great expence in removing the ordure from 
the public ſtreets, we have certainly a right 
to conclude that the antient Romans were 
not more cleanly than the modern Italians, 
After the mauſolea of Auguſtus and A- 
drian, which I have already mentioned, 
the moſt remarkable ancient ſepulchres at 
Rome, are thoſe of Caius Ceſtius, and 
Cecilia Metella. The firſt, which {ſtands 
by the Porta di S. Paola, 1s a beautiful 
Pyramid, one hundred and twenty feet 
high, ſtill preſerved entire, having a vault- 
ed chamber within-ſide, adorned with ſome 
ancient painting, which is now almoſt et- 
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faced. The building is of brick, but ca- ſhip, 
ſed with marble. This Caius Ceſtius had Farne 
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been conſul, was very rich, and acted as 
one of the ſeven Epulones, who ſuperin- 
= tended the feaſts of the gods, called Lec- 
tiſternia, and Perviglig. He bequeathed 
his whole fortune to his friend M. Aprip- 
pa, who was ſo generous as to give it up 
to the relations of the teſtator. The mo- 
nument of Cecilia Metella, commonly call- 
ed Capo di Bove, is without the walls on 
the Via Appia. This lady was daughter 


| 

; of Metellus Creticus, and wife to Craſſus, 
i © who erected this noble monument to her 

memory. It conſiſted of two orders, or 

ſtories, the firſt of which was a ſquare of 
hen ſtone : the ſecond was a circular 


9 tower, having a cornice, adorned with ox 
n {+ heads in baſſo relievo, a circumſtance from 
it © which it takes the name of Capo di Bove. 
The ox was ſuppoſed to be a moſt grate- 
ful ſacrifice to the gods. -Pliny ſpeaking 
of bulls and oxen, lays, 2 
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* Hinc victimæ optimæ et laudatiſima deorum placatio. 
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This tower was ſurmounted by a noble 
eupola or dame, enriched with all the or- 
naments of architecture. The door of 
the building was of braſs; and within-ſide 
the aſhes of Cecilia were depoſited in a 
fluted marble urn, of curious workman- 
chip, which is {till kept in the Palazzo 
Farneſe. At preſent the ſurface of the 
n)), 0 


P 


gronnd is raiſed ſo much as to cover the 
firſt order of the edifice : what we ee is 
no more than the . round tower, without 


the dome and its ornaments ; and the fol- 


lowing inſcription {till remains near the 
top, facing the Via APP: VS 


CACILIA 


Q. CRETICI p. 
MET EL LA 
 CRASSI. 


Now we are talking of ſepulchral in- 
ſcriptions, I ſhall conclude this letter with 
the copy of a very ſingular will, made by 


Favonius Jucundus, who died in Portugal, 


by which will the preciſe ſituation of the 
famous temple of Sylvanus is aſcertained. 


wh Focundi. 
Ego gallus Favonius Focundus P. Favoni 
F. qui bello contra Viriatum ſuccubui, Fo- 
cundum et Prudentem fili's, e me et Juiu- 
tia Fabia conjuge mea ortos, et Bonorum 
Focundi Patris mei, et eorum que mii 
ipſi acquiſivi, heredes relinquo; hac tamen 
coudilione, ut ab urbe Romana huc veniant, 
et ofſa hic mea, intra quinquennium expor- 
Zent. et via latina condant in ſepulchro, 


 juſſu meo condito, et mea voluntate ; in quo 


velim neminem mecum, neque ſervum, bie- 


que libertum inſeri; et velim ofſa quorum- 
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cunque ſepulchro ſtatim meo eruantur, et u- 


ra Romanorum ſerventur, in ſepulchris ritu 
majorum retinendis, juxta voluntatem tcj- 


 tatoris; et ft ſecus fecerint, niſi ligittins 


oriautur cauſa, velim co omnia, que filijs 
meis relinquo, pro reparando templo dei 


Sylvani, quod ſub Viminali monte eſt, at- 


tribui; maneſque mei a Pont. max; a ga- 
minibus dialibus, qui in capitalia ſunt, open 
implorent, ad liberorum meorum impieta- 
tem ulciſcendam, 3 teneantargue ſacerdotes 
dei Silvani, me in urbem referre, et ſepul- 
chro me mco condere. Lolo guogue vernas 
qui domi mee ſunt, omnes a pretore urbano 


liberos, cum matribus dimitti, ſinguliſque 


libram argente puri, et veſtem unam dari. 
In Lufitania. In agro, VIII. Cal Run 
his, bello V. irialino.“ 


My paper ſcarce: affords room to aſſure you : 
that 1 am ever. 


Dear Sir, 
Your faithful, &c. 


Vice, March 2 1765. . 
DEAR ST K IE 
"OU muſt not imagine I ſaw one bale 42 


of the valuable * and ſtatues : 
"i O. 2 
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have ſerved only to whet my appetite, 


ſtration of a mathematician, are admira- 


_ criticiſm on this artiſt is certainly juſt. 


| have had too much phlegm to ſtrike off the 


but wants the fire of Homer. There 1 
nothing in his Parnaſſus which ſtruck me, 
but the ludicrous impropriety of Apolto's 


of Rome : there is ſuch a vaſt number of 
both in this capital, that Imight have ſpent 
a whole year in taking even a tranſient 
view of them; and after all, ſome of 
them would have been overlooked. 'The 
moſt celebrated pieces, however, I have 
ſeen ; and therefore my curioſity is ſatis- 
fied, Perhaps, if I had the nice diſcern- 
ment and delicate ſenfibility of a true 
connoiffeur, this ſuperficial glimpſe would 


— = 
\ . 


and to detain me the whole winter at 
Rome. In my progreſs through the Va- 
tican, I was much pleaſed with the School 
of Athens, by Raphael, a piece which 
hath ſuffered from the dampneſs of the air. 
The four boys attending to the demon- 


vieu 
whic 
ther. 


bly varied in the expreſſion. Mr Webb's 15 
In ar 
* ; 


He was perhaps the beſt epic painter that Tran 
ever the world produced. No man ever 8 IVY 
expreſſed the ſentiments ſo happily, in vi- ; * Fo 

lage, attitude, and geſture : but he ſeems to wh 15 


grand paſſions, or reach the ſublime parts 
of painting. He has the ſerenity of Viręih 


Playing upon a fiddle, for the entertain. 
ment of i the nine mules. 


Ei rather, when a number of people are 


E painter ought to ay oid all ſubjects that re- 


& which they ought to have upon one ano- 


* Ls 1 
A 
S 
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grand compoſition, his fire, and force of 


Rome; that he really drew his Jeſus on 
the Croſs,” from the agonies of ſome vul- 
gar aſſaſſin expiring on the wheel; and 
that the originals of his Bambini, with 
their mothers, were literally found in a 


Nong other Exploits of catholic. heroes, 2 
A O0 = 
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The Laſt Judgment, by Buonorati, in 
the chapel of Sixtus IV. produced to my 
eye the ſame ſort of confuſion, that per- 


plexes my ear at a grand concert, conſiſt- 
ing of a great variety of inſtruments: or 


talking all at once. I was pleaſed with 
the ſtrength of expreſſion, exhibited in ſin- 
© gle figures, and ſeparate groupes: but the 
© whole together is a mere mob, without 
ſubordination, keeping, or repoſe. A. 


quire a multiplicity of groupes and figures; 
becauſe it is not in the power of that art 
to unite a great number in one point of 
view, ſo as to maintain that dependence 


ther. Michael Angelo, with all his {kill - 
in anatomy, his correctneſs of deſign, his 


expreſſion, ſeems to have had very little 
idea of grace. One would imagine he 
had choſen his kings, his heroes, cardinals, 
and prelates, from among the facehini of 


' 


3 able. In the Sala Regia, from whence : 
* Siſtian chapel is detached, we ſee, a- 
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repreſentation of the maſſacre of the pro- 
teſtants in Paris, Tholouſe, and other 
parts of France, on the eve of St Bartho- 


lomew, thus deſcribed in the Deſcrizione 
di Roma, Nella prima pittura, eſprime 


Georgio Vaſari l' iſtoria del Coligni, grand 


*amiraglio di Francia, che come capo de 
ribelli,” e deg] 'ugonotti, fu ucciſo; e nell 
*altra vicina, la ſtrage fatta in Parigi, e 


nel regno, de rebelli, e degl *ugonotti.” 


In the firſt picture, George Vaſari re- 
preſents the hiſtory of Cologni, high ad- 
miral of France, who was {lain as head of 
the rebels and huegonots ; and in another 
near it, the flaughter that was made of 
the rebels and huegonots in Faris and o- 
ther parts of the kingdom.” Thus the 
court of Rome hath employed their artiſts 
to celebrate and. perpetuate, as. a merito- 
rious action, the moſt perfidious, cruel, and 


infamous maſſacre, . that eyer diſgraced | the 


annals of any nation. 

I need not mention the two equeſtrian 
ſtatues of Canſtantine the Great, and Char- 
lemagne, which ſtand at oppoſite ends of 
the great portico. of St Peter's church; 
| becauſe there is nothing in them which 

rticularly engaged my attention. The 
| cle Cleopatra, as you enter the court 
of the Belvedere, in the Vatican, is much 
admired ; but I was better pleaſed with the 
Apollo, which I take to be the moſt beau 
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tiful ſtatue that ever was formed, The 
Nile, which lyes in the open court, ſur- 
mounted with the little children, has in- 
finite merit; but is much damaged, and 
e altogether neglected-. Whether it is the 
LIT fame deſcribed in Pliny, as having been 
e placed by Veſpaſian inthe Temple of Peace, 
I do not know. The ſixteen children play- 
ing about it, denoted the ſwelling of, the 
Nile, which never roſe above ſixteen cu- 
bits. As for the famous groupe of Lao- 
coon, it ſurpaſſed my expectation. It was 
not without reaſon that Buonaroti called it 
a portentous work; and Pliny has done it 
no more than juſtice in ſaying, it is the 
moſt excellent piece that ever was cut in 
marble; and yet the famous Fulvius Urſini 
is of opinion that this is not the ſame ſta- 
tue which Pliny deſcribed. His reaſons, 
mentioned by Montfaucon, are theſe. The 
ſtatues deſcribed by Pliny were of one 
ſtone; but theſe are not. Antonioli, the 
antiquary, has in his poſſeſſion pieces of 
Laocoon's ſnakes, which were found in 
the ground where the baths of Titus, ac- 
tually ſtood, agreeably to Pliny, who ſays 
theſe ſtatues were placed in the buildings 
of Titus. Be that as it may, the work © 
which we now fee does honour to antiqui- e, 
ty. As you have ſeen innumerable copies 
and caſts of it, in marble, plaiſter, copper, 
lead, drawings, and prints, and read the de- 
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ſcription of it in Keyſlar, and twenty other 
books of travels, I ſhall ſay nothing more 
on the ſubject; but that neither they nor 1, 
nor any .other perſon, could ſay too much 
in its praiſe. It is not of one piece, in- 
deed. In that particular Pliny himſelf 
might be miſtaken. © Opus. omnibus et 
picturæ et ſtatuariæ arts præponendum. 
« Ex uno lapide cum ut liberos draconum- 
« gue mirabiles nexus: de conſilii ſententia 
fecerę ſummi artifices.”” Buonaroti dil- 
covered the joinings, though they were 
ſo artfully concealed as to be invifible. 
This amazing groupe is the work of three 
Rhodian fenlptors, called Ageſander, Poly- 
dore, and Athenodorus, and was found in 
the thermæ of Titus Veſpaſian, {till ſup- 
Poſing it to be the true antique. As for 
the torſo, or. mutilated trunk of a ſtatue, 
Which is called the School of Michael An- 
gelo, I had not time to confider-it -.atten- We 
tively, nor taſte enough to - perceive its 
beauties at firſt fight. The famous horſes We 
on Monte Cavallo, before the pope's pa- 
lace, which are ſaid to have been made in 
emulation, by Phidias and Praxiteles, I 
have ſeen, and likewiſe thoſe in the front 
of the Capitol, with the ſtatues of Caſtor 
and Pollux; but what pleaſed me infinitely . 
more than all of them together, is the 
equeſtrian ſtatue of Corinthian braſs, ſtand- 
ing in the middle of this Piazza (1 mean 
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it the Capitol) ſaid to repreſent the em 
peror Marcus Aurelius. Others ſuppoſe it 
was intended for Lucius Verus; a third ſet 
of antiquaries contend for Lucius Septi- 
mius Severus; and a fourth, for Conſtan- 
tine, becauſe it ſtood in the piazza of the 
Lateran palace, built by that emperor, from 
EZ whence Pope Paul III. cauſed it to be re- 
moved to the Capitol. I conſidered the 
trophy of Marius as a very curious piece 
of ſculpture, and admired the two ſphinges 

at the bottom of the ſtairs leading to this 


: piazza, as this only good repreſentations 
1 of life I had ever ſeen from Egypt: for 
the two idols of that country, which ſtand 


in the ground- floor of the Muſzum of the 
2 Capitol, and indeed all the Egyptian ſta- 
tues in the Camera Egyptiaca of this very 
building, are ſuch monſtrous miſrepreſen- 
tations of nature, that they never could 
have obtained a place among the ſtatues of 
Rome, except as curioſities of foreign ſu- 
perſtition, or on account of the materials, 


es 
a2 they are generally of baſaltes, P 
in er oriental granite. 


& the farther end of the court of this 
Muſæum, fronting the entrance, is a hand- 
ſome fountain, with the ſtatue of a river- 
wn reclining on his urn ; this is no other 
than the famous Marforio, ſo called from 
its having been found in the Martis Foro. 
Wt is remarkable only as being the corey» 
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ance of the anſwers to the ſatires which 


mutilated ſtatue, ſtanding at the corner of 


which we find in one of theſe apartments, 
is a curious antique, valuable for its ſculp- 
ture in baſſo relievo, eſpecially for the cles 


are found paſted upon Paſquin, another 


a ſtreet. 
The marble oll, ſuppoſed to have 
contained the aſhes of Alexander Severus, 


figures on the cover, repreſenting that em- Y m. 
peror and his mother Julia Mammea. marb 

I was ſorry I had not time to conſider Wt 
the ancient plan of Rome, diſpoſed in fix & 


claſſes, on the ſtair-caſe of this Muſzum, Ving 
which was brought hither from a temple Merit 
that ſtood in the Forum W now cal- g 2 
led Campo Vaccino. Pliny, 
It would be ridiculous in me to enter in- 3 uch a 
to a detail of the vaſt collection of mar- dhe CO 
_ bles, baſſo relievos, inſcriptions, urns, buſts, Pico], 
and ſtatues, which are placed in the upper n d. 
apartments of this edifice. I ſaw then the 
but once, and then I was ſtruck with ties 
followingparticulars. A bacchanaliandrunk; der 
2 Jupiter and Leda, at leaſt equal to that lam, 
in the gallery at Florence; an old pr :/ic, WS 
or hired mourner, very much reſembling Ne Ca 
thoſe wrinkled hags ſtill employed in Ire. oder: 
land, and in the Highlands of Scotland, to ich 
ling the coronach at funerals, in oralle ol ong 
the deceaſed; the famous Antinous, an <-M e 
IK 


legant figure, which Pouſin ſtudied as the a 
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canon or rule of ſymmetry; the two fauns; 
Wand above all the -irmillone, or dying gla- 
diator. The attitude of the body, the ex- 
pellen of the countenance, the elegance 
of the limbs, and the ſwelling of the muſ- 
(cles, in this ſtatue, are univerſally admir- 
ed; but the execution of the back is in- 
? . ſredibly delicate. The courſe of the muſ- 
cles called Iongilſimi dorſi, are ſo natural- 
Wy marked and tenderly executed, that the 
marble actually emulates the ſoftneſs of 

Heſh ; and you may count all the ſpines of 
the vertebre, railing up the ſkin as in the 
Piving body : yet this ſtatue, with all its 


| merit, ſeems inferior to the celebrated dy- 
al- ing gladiator of Cteſilas, as deſcribed by 


Pliny, who ſays the expreſſion of it was 
uch as appears altogether incredible. In 
he court, on the oppolite {ide of the Ca- 
E Pitol, there is an admirable ſtatue of a 
Bon devouring a horſe, which was found 
the gate of Oſtia, near the pyramid of 
Faius Ceſtius; and here on the left hand, 
Inder a colonade, is what they call the 
olumna Roſtrata, erected in honour of 
Waius Duilius, who firſt triumphed over 
We Carthaginians by ſea. But this is a 
Modern pillar, with the old inſcription, 
Which is ſo defaced as not to be legible. 
A ong the pictures in the gallery and ſa- 
gon above, what pleaſed me moſt was the 
* xcchus and Ariadne of Guido Rheni; and 
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the wolf ſuckling Romulus and Remus, by 


mong which the moſt cel 
Flora, with a moſt delicate drapery ; the 


Hercules by Glycon, which you know as well 


red the modern- ones, both in grace and 
groupe of Dirce, commonly called the 70. 


in the bull, to whoſe horns Diree is tied 
by the hair, that I have never ſeen any 
thing like it, either upon canvas, or i 


. endeavouriug to throw him into the {e: . 
are beautiful figures, finely contraſted ; ani 


fort of looſe coil, is fo ſurpriſingly chit 
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Rubens. The court of the Palazzo Far- 
neſe is ſurrounded with antique ſtatues, a- 
rated are, the 


gladiator, with a dead body over his ſhoul- 
der y the Hercules, with the ſpoils of the 
Nemean lion; but that which the connoif: 
ſeurs juſtly eſteem above all the reſt, is the 


as I do, by the great reputation it has ac- 
quired. 'This admirable ſtatue having been 
found without the legs, theſe were ſup- 
plied by Gulielmo de la Borta ſo happily, 
that when afterwards the original limb. 
were diſcovered, Michael Angelo prefer- 


proportion; and they have been retained 
accordingly. In a little houſe or ſhed, be- 
hind the court, is preſerved the wonderfil 


ro Farneſe, which was brought hither from 


the thermæ Caracallæ. There is ſuch ſpirit, 
ferocity, and indignant reſiſtance expreſſed E 


ſtone. The ſtatues of the two brother 


the rope, which one of them holds in 1 1 


zelled, that one can hardly believe it is 


to be but a ſubaltern character; but there 
is a dog upeFhis hiad legs barking at the 
bull, which is much admired. This amaz- 
ing groupe was cut out of one ſtone, by 


a Rhodes ; and is mentioned by Pliny in the 
& thirty-ſixth book of his Natural History. 
All the precious monuments of art, which 


= Romans had taſte enough to admire the 


architecture and mulic : but I do not re- 


member to have read of any Roman who 
u made a great figure either as a painter or 
7.13 ſtatuary. It is not enough to ſay thoſe 
_ profeſſions were not honourable in Rome, 


wit, il 
mY E rhetoric, phyſic, and philoſophy, were prac- 
tie tiled and taught by ſlaves. The arts were 


always honoured and revered at Rome 
even when the profeſſors of them happen- 
ed to be ſlaves by the accidents and ini- 
- quity of fortune. The buſine ls of paint- 


5 ; L free republic, like that of Rome, they muſt 


have been greedily embraced by a great 


VoL. II. * 


of Rook, As for Dirce herſelf, ſhe ſeems 


& Apollonius and Tauriſcus, two {culptors of- > 


have come down to us from antiquity, are 
Y the productions of Greek artiſts. The 


arts of Greece, as plainly appears by the 
E great collections they made of their ſtatues 
and pictures, as well as by adopting their 


@ becauſe painting, ſculpture, and muſic, even 


ag and ſtatuary was ſo profitable, that in a 


2 umber of individuals : but, in all 8 
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ordinary genius for thoſe arts. 
Engliſh of this day, they made a figure in 
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bility, the Roman ſoil produced no extra- 
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Like the 


poetry, hiſtory, and ethics ; but the excel- 


lence of painting, ſculpture, architecture, 
and muſic, they never could attain. la 


the Palazzo Picchini, I ſaw three beautiful 
figures, the clelebrated ſtatues of Meleager, 
the boar, and dog ; together with a wolf, 
of excellent workmanſhip. The celebra- 
ted ſtatue of Moſes, by Michael Angelo, 


in the church of St Peter in Vincola, I be- 


held with pleaſure ; as well as that of Chriſt, 


by the {ame hand, in the church of S. Ma- 


ria Sopra Minerva. The right foot, covered 
with bronze, gilt, is much kiſſed by the 
devotees. I ſuppole it is looked upon as 
a ſpecific for the tooth-ache ; for I ſaw a 


_ cavalier, inyears, and an old woman, ſucceſ- 


ſively rub their gums upon it, with the ap- 


pearance of the moſt painful perſeverance. 


You need not doubt but that I went to 


the church of St Peter in Montorio, to 
view the celebrated transfiguration, by Ra- 
phael; which, if it was mine, I would cut 


in two parts, The three figures in the air 
attract the eye ſo ſtrongly, that little or no 


attention is paid to thoſe below on the 


mountain. I apprehend that the nature of 
the ſubject does not admit of that keeping 
and dependence, which ought to be main- 
tained 1 in the diſpoſition of the lights and 
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E ſhadows in a picture. The groupes ſeem 
to be entirely independent of each other. 
The extraordinary merit of this piece, I 
imagine, conſiſts not only in the expreſſion 
of divinity on the face of Chriſt, but alſo in 
the ſurpriſing lightneſs of the figure that 
E hovers like a beautiful exhalation in the 
air. In the church of St Luke, I was not at 
all ſtruck by the picture of that ſaint, draw- 
ming the portrait of the virgin Mary, al- 
[| though it is admired as one of the beſt 


pieces of Raphael. Indeed it made ſo little 
impreſſion upon me, that I do not even re- 
member the diſpoſition of the figures. The 
altar-piece, by Andrea Sacchi, in the church 
of St Romauldus, would have more merit, 
if the figure of the ſaint himſelf had more 
conſequence, and was repreſented in a 
ſtronger light. In the Palazzo Borgheſe, 
I chiefly admired the following pieces: a 
Venus with two nymphs ; and another with _ 
Cupid, both by Titian: an excellent Ro- 
man piety, by Leonardo da Vinci; and the 
celebrated Muſe, by Dominechino, which 
is a fine, jolly, buxom figure. At the pa- 
lace of Colonna Conneſtabile, I was charm- 
ed with the Herodias, by Guido Rheni ; a 
young Chriſt ; and a Madonna, by Rapha- 
el; and four landſcapes, two by claude 
Lorraine, and the other two by Salvator 
| Roſa, In the palazetto, or ſummer-houſe 
belonging to the Palazzo Roſphiglioſi, I had 
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the ſatisfaction of contemplating the Au- 
rora of Guido, the colours of which (till 
remain in high perfection, notwithſtanding 
the common report that the piece is {poil- 
ed by the dampneſs of the apartment, 
The print of this figure, by Freij, with all 


its merit, conveys but an imperfect idea of 


the beauty of the original. In the Palaz- 
20 Barberini, there is a great collection of 
marbles and pictures: among the firit, ! 
was attracted by a beautiful ſtatue of Ve- 
nus; a {ſleeping faun, of curious workman- 
ſhip; a charming Bacchus, lying on an an- 
cient ſculpture, and the famous Narciſſus, 
Of the pictures, what gave me moſt plea- 
ſure was the Magdalene of Guido, infi- 
nitely {ſuperior to that by Le Brun in the 
church of the Carmelites at Paris; the 
Virgin, by Titian; a Madonna, by Rapha- 
el, but not comparable to that which is in 
the Palazzo de Pitti at Florence; and the 
death of Germanicus, by Pouſſin, Which! 
take to be one of the beſt pieces in this 
great collection. In the Palazzo Falcone- 
ri, there is a beautiful St Cecilia, by Guer- 
cino ; a holy family by Raphael; and a 
fine expreſſive figure of St Peter weeping, 
by Dominechino. In the Palazzo Alteri,l 
admired a-picture, by Carlo Maratti, repre- 

ſenting a ſaint calling down lightning from 
heaventodeſtroy blaſphemers. It was the fi- 
gure ofthe ſaint I admired, merely as a por- 
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trait. The execution of the other parts was 
tame enough; perhaps they were purpoſe- — 
y kept down, in order to preſerve the im 
portance of the principal figure. I ima», 
Wine Solvator Roſa would have made a 
different diſpoſition on the ſame ſubject : 
that amidſt the darkneſs of the tempeſt, 
ot he wonld have illuminated the blaſphemer 
1 vith the flaſh of lightning by which he 
was deſtroyed : this would have thrown a 
diſmal gleam upon his countenance, diſ- 
torted by the horror of his ſituation, as 
Ewell as by the effects of the fire ; and 
rendered the whole ſcene dreadfully pic- 
g. tureſque. In the fame palace, I ſaw the 
he famous holy family, by Corregio, which 
he he left unfiniſhed, and no other artiſt 


he 
a would undertake to ſupply; for what rea- 
85 Bon I know not. Here too is a judgment 


of Paris, by Titian, which is reckoned a 
very valuable piece. In the Palazzo Ode- 
: {chalchi, there is a holy family, by Buo- 
Enaroti, and another by Raphael, both 
counted excellent, though in very differ- 
ent ſtiles, extremely characteriſtic of thoſe 
two great rival art Qs. 


i If I was ſilly enough to make a parade, 
5 10 might mention ſome hundreds more of 
om marbles and pictures which I really ſaw at 
H- Rome; and even eke out that number 
or Co a: huge liſt of thoſe I did not fee : 


1 Sa, whatever e may have, it las 
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not taken this turn; and I aſſure you, up- 
on my word and honour, I have deſcribed 
nothing but what actually fell under my 
own obſervation. As for my critical re- 
marks, I am afraid you will think them 
too ſuperficial and capricious to belong to 
any other nods but 


Your humble ſervant. 


CC 


Nice, april 2 2. 1765. 
DEAR Sin, 
Have nothing to communicate Sechiog 
the library of the Vatican, which, with 
reſpect to the apartments and their orna- 
ments, is undoubtedly magnificent. The 
number of books it contains does not ex- 
ceed forty thouſand volumes, which are 
all concealed from the view; and locked 
uß in preſſes: as for the manuſcripts, l 
{law none but ſuch as re commonly pre- 
fented to ſtrangers of our nation; {ome 
very old copies of Virgil and Tererce ; 
two or three Miſſals, curiouſly illumina- 
ted; the book De Septem Sacramentir, 
written in Latin by Henry VIH. againſt 
Luther; and ſome of that prince's love- 
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| letters to Anne Boleyn. I likewiſe viſited 
the Libreria Caſanatenſe, belonging to the 
N convent of the church called 8. Maria So- 
pra Minerva. I had a recommendation 
to the principal librarian, a Dominican 
friar, who received me very politely, and 
1 me with a ſight of ſeveral curious 
MSS. of the claſſics. | 

Having fatisfied my eurioſity at Rome, 
I prepared for my departure ; and as the 
road between Radicofani and Monteſiaſ- 
cone is very ſtony and dilagreeable, I aſk- 
ed the banker Barazzi, if there was not 
a better way of returning to Florence, ex- 
. de a deſire at the ſame time to ſee the 
eaſcade of Terni. He aſſured me that the 
road by Terni was forty miles ſhorter than 
the other, much more ſafe and eaſy, and 
3 I with exceeding good auber- 
a- Jes. Had I taken the trouble to caſt my eyes 
upon the map, I muſt have ſeen that the 
road by Terni, inſtead of being forty miles 
ſhorter, was much longer than the other: 
but this was not the only miſtake of Sig- 
niore Barazzi. Great part of this way 
lyes over ſteep mountains, or along the 
b ſide of precipices, which render travelling 
2 In a carriage exceeding tedious, dreadful 
and dangerous; - and as for the public hou- 
ſes, they are in all reſpects the moſt ex- 
ecrable that ever I entered. I will ven- 
Pere to ſay that a common priſoner in the 
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found, we were almoſt poiſoned by their 
cookery : their beds were without curtains 
or bedſtead, and their windows without 


repeat it again, of all the people I ever 
rapacious. The firſt day, having paſſed 
the top of a hill, we put up at what was 
prelates, and princes, often lodged. Be- 


ing meagre day, there was nothing but 
bread, eggs, and anchovies, in the houſe. 


rcœous quality of its waters. 


ling Utricoli, near the ruins of the ant 1 


Marſhalſea or King's-bench is more cleanly 
and commodiouſly lodged than we were 
in many places on this road. The houſes 
are abominably naſty, and generally deſti- j, : 
tute of proviſion : when eatables were Ter 


glaſs ; and for this fort of entertainment 
we paid as much as if we had been gen- 
belly lodged, and ſumptuouſly treated. 1 


knew, the Italians are the moſt villainouſſy 
Civita Caſtellana, a ſmall town ſtanding on 


called an excellent inn, where cardinals, 


vent to bed without ſupper, and lay in 
a pallet, where I was half devoured with 
vermin. Next day, our road, in ſome 
places, lay along precipices, Which over- 
hang the Nera or Nar, celebrated in an- 
tiquity for its white foam, and the ſulphu- 


Sulfures Nar albus aqua, fonteſque velini ſtect 


It i is a ſmall, but rapid ſtream, which runs 1 
not far from hence into the Tyber. Pas- 
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ent Ocricoli, and the romantic town of 
Fa, ſituated on the top of a mountain, 


| in the neighbourhood of which is {till ſeen 
A zndiog one arch of the ſtupendous bridge 


built by Auguſtus Cæſar, we arrived at 
fp and hiring a couple of chaiſes be- 
fore dinner, went to ſee the famous Caſ- 


ſteep mountain by a narrow road formed 


ga precipice, at the bottom of which brawls 
r the furious river Nera, after having re- 
ly ceived the Velino. This laſt is the ſtream 
<d which, running from the Lago delle Mar- 
more, forms the caſcade by falling over a 
Eprecipice about one hundred and ſixty feet 
; Pied. Such a body of water ruſhing 
down the mountain; the ſmoak, vapour, 
and thick white miſt which it raikes ; 3 the 

double rainbow which theſe particles con- 


Weatening ſound of the cataract ; the vici- 
ity of a great number of other ſtupen- 
Hous rocks and precipices, with the. daſh- 
ng, boiling, and foaming of the two ri- 
ers below, produce altogether an object of 
emendous ſublimity : yet great part of its 

Witect is loſt for want of a proper point of 
\ lew, from which it might be contempla- 
1 F.. The caſcade would appear much 
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cata delle Marmore, which is at the diſ- 
tance of three miles. We aſcended a 


for a conſiderable way along the brink of 


tinually exhibit while the ſun ſhines ; the 
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meaſure eclipſed by the ſuperior height of 
the neighbouring mountains. You have 
not a front perſpective ; but are obliged 
to view it obliquely on one fide, ſtanding 
upon the brink of a precipice, which can- 
not be approached without horror. This 
ſtation might be rendered much more ac- 
ceſſible, and altogether ſecure, fon the ex- 
pence of four or five zequins ; and a ſmall 
tax might be levied for the purpole from 
travellers, by the aubergiſte at Terni, who 
lets his calaſſes for half a zequine a- piece 
to thoſe that are curious to {ee this phæno- 
menon. Beſides the two poſtilions whom 
I paid for this excurſion, at the rate of one 
ſtage in poſting, there was a fellow who 
poſted himſelf behind one of the chaiſes, 
by way of going to point out the different 
views of the caſcade ; and his demand a- 
mounted to four or five pauls. To give 
you an idea of the extortion of thole vil 
lainous publicans, I muſt tell you, that for 
a dinner and ſupper, which even hunger 
could not tempt us to eat, and a night's 
lodging in three truckle beds, I paid cigl- 
ty pauls, amounting to forty ſhillings iter- Wt 
ling. You aſk me why I ſubmitted to uch 
impoſition ? I will tell you—l have more 
than once in my travels made a formal 
complaint of the exorbitancy-of a publ. 
can, to the magiſtrate of the place, Hut! 
never received any ſatisfaction, and have 
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loſt abundance of time. Had I proceeded 
to manual correction, I ſhould have alarm- 
ed and terrified the women: had I pe- 
remptorily refuſed to pay the ſum total, 
the landlord, who was the poſt-maſter, 
Z would not have ſupplied me with horſes 


5 put myſelf into a violent paſſion, had a- 
bundance of trouble, was detained till it 
ſelf obliged to ſubmit, furniſhing at the 
fame time matter of infinite triumph to 
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n the mob which had ſurrounded the coach, 
0 and intereſted themſelves warmly in fa- 
0 vour of their townſman. If ſome young 


patriot, in good health and ſpirits, would 
take the trouble, as often as he is impoſed 
upon by the road in travelling, to have 


ye recourſe to the forlntain-head, and prefer 


i- a regular complaint to the comptroller of 
for the poſts, either in France or Italy, he 
ger would have ample ſatisfaction, and do 
1's Feoreat ſervice to the community. Terni 
h- Ws an agreeable town, pretty well built, 
To wy ſituated in a pleaſant valley, be- 


wich tween two branches of the river. Nera, 


ore whence it was called by the Ancients, In- 
mal reramma. Here is an agreeable piazza, 


10 li- 
ut [ 
have 


. bath en temple. There are ſome valua- 
; ble paintings 1 in the church. The people 
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8 to proceed on my journey. - I tried the 
experiment at Muy in France, where I 


was almoſt night, and after all found my- 


Where ſtands a church that was of old a 
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are ſaid to be very civil, and proviſions 
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to be extremely cheap. It was the birth- 
place of the emperor Tacitus, as well a; 
of the hiſtorian of the ſame name, In 
our journey from hence to Spoleto, we 
paſſed over a high mountain, (I think it is 
called So-ma,) where it was neceſſary to 
have two additional horſes to the carriage, 
and the road winds along a precipice, which 
is equally dangerous and dreadful. We 
paſſed through part of Spoleto, the capital 
of Umbria, Which is a pretty large city, 
Of this, however, I can give no other ac- 
count from my own obſervation, but that 
I faw at a diſtance the famous Gothic aque- 
duct of brick: this is mentioned by Addi- 


{on as a ſtructure, which, for the height 


of its arches, is not equalled by any thing iſ 
in Europe. The road from hence to Fo- 
ligno, where we lay, is kept in good or- 
der, and lyes through a-delightful plain, 
laid out into beautiful eie abound- 
ing with wine, oil, corn, and cattle, and 
watered by the paſtoral ſtreams of the fa- 
mous river Clitumnus, which takes its riſe 
in three or four ſeparate rivulets iſſuing 
from a rock near the highway. On the 
right hand we ſaw ſeveral towns ſituated 
on riſing grounds, and among the reſt, 
that of Aſſiſio, famous for the birth of & 
Francis, whoſe body being here depoſited 
occaſions a great concourſe of pilgrims 
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we met a Roman princeſs going thither 
with a grand retinue, in conſequence. of a 
| vow ſhe had made for the re-eſtabliſh- 
| ment of her health. Foligno, the F ulgi-" 
nium of the Ancients, is a ſmall town, not 
| unpleaſant, lying in the midſt of mulberry 
| plantations, vineyards, and corn-fields, and 
| built on both ſides of the little river To- 
| pino. In chuſing our beds at the inn, I 
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cameriere declared with ſome reluctance. 
Beſogna dire a ſi! excellenza; poco fa, 
cle una beſtia e morta in queſta camera, e 
non e ancora_luſtrata.”? 
what beaſt it was, replied, Ur” 9 700 
Iigleſæ.“ I ſuppoſe he would not have 
made ſo free with our country and religion, 
if he had not taken us for German catholics, 
Jas we afterwards learned from Mr R—i. 
Next day we croſſed the Tyber, over a 
handſome bridge; and in mounting the 
ſteep hill upon which the city of Perugia 
ſtands, our horſes being exhauſted, were 
4 dragged backwards by the weight 987 the 
carriage to the very edge of a precipice, 
Prhere, happily for us, a man paſſing that 
Fray, placed a large ſtone behind one of the 
Frheels, which ſtopped their motion, other- 
viſe we ſhould have been all daſhed in pie- 
es. We had another ugly hill to aſcend 


N II. 1 


perceived one chamber locked, and deſi- 
red it might be opened; upon which the 


When I inquired 


vithin the city, which was more difficult and 
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and.the other. beaſts made {ach efforts, that 
we mounted without the leaſt ſtop to the 
ſummit, where we found ourſelves in 2 
large piazza, where the horſes are always 
changed. There being no relays at the 
poſt, we were obliged to ſtay the whole day 
and night at Perugia, which is a conſider- 
able city, built upon the acclivity of 3 
hill, adorned with ſome elegant fountains, 
An ſeveral handſome churches, contain- 
ing ſome valuable pictures by Guido, Ra- 
pie and his maſter Pietro Perugino, who 
Was a native of this place. The next 
ſtage is on the banks of the lake, which 
Was the Thraſi mene of the Ancients, a 
beautiful piece of water, aboye thirty 
miles in circumference, having three iſlands, 
abounding with excellent fiſh : upon a pe- 
ninſula of it, there is a town and caſtle, 
It was .in this reighbourhood where the 
conſul Flaminius was totally defeated with 
great laughter by Hannibal. From Peru— 
gia to Florence, the poſts are all double, 


travel above eight and twenty miles a day, 
We were often obliged to quit the carri. 
age, and walk up ſteep mountains ; and 
the way in general was ſo unequal and 
ſtony, that we were jolted even to tht 
danger of our lives. I never felt any for 
of exereiſe or fatigue. ſo intolerable ; ; and 


dangerous than the other: but the poſtilions 
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and the road is ſo bad that we never could td! 
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[.did not fail to beſtow an hundred bene- 
| ditions per. diem upon the banker Barazzi, 


by whoſe advice we had taken this road; 

1 yet there was no remedy but patience. . If 
; the coach had not been incredibly ſtrong, 
0 it muſt have been ſhattered to pieces. The 
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fifth night we paſſed at place called Camoc- 
r- dia, a miterable cabaret, where we were 
1 Rin to cook our own ſhpper; and lay in a 


5, WE muſty chamber, which had never known a 
n- WW fire, and indeed had no fire-place, and where 
a- we ran the riſque of being devoured by 
ho rats. Next day one of the irons. of the 
coach gave way at Arezzo, where we were 
ich Wt detained, two hours before it could be ac- 
„2 commodated. I might have taken this op- 
rty ¶ portunity to view the remains of the ancient 
ids, iſ Etruſcan amphitheatre, and the temple of 
pe- Hercules, deſcribed by the cavalier Lorenzo 
tle, Guazzeſi, as ſtanding in the neighbourhood 
the Nof this place: but the blackſmith aſſured me 
with Ibis work would be finiſhed in a few mi- 
eru- Minutes ; and as I had nothing ſo much at 
ible, ; heart as the ſpeedy accompliſhment of this 
oald {Mdilagreeable journey, I choſe to ſuppreſs. 
day. my curioſity, rather than be the occaſion 
arri- 2 2 moment's delay. But all the nights 
and ; e.had hitherto paſſed were comfortable 
anden compariſon to this, which we ſuffered 
o the t a ſmall village the name of which I do 
f gar b dt remember. The houſe was diſmal. 


d dirty beyond all deſcription; the bed- 
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cloathes filthy enough to turn the ſtomach Ml ue 
of a Willeke : and the victuals cooked in ; for 
ſuch a manner, that even a Hotentot could 1 cor 
not have beheld them without loathing, ver 
We had ſheets of our own, which were x In | 
ſpread upon a matraſs, and here I took my cho 
repoſe wrapped in a great-coat, if that . NO! 
could be called repoſe which was inter. diff 
| rupted by the innumerable ſtings. of ver. chai 
min. In the morning I was ſeized with a $ per! 
| dangerous fit of the hooping-cough, which 5 {pok 
terrified my. wife, alarmed- my people, and long 
brought the whole community into the : have 
houſe, I had undergone juſt ſuch another | acco 
at Paris, about a year before. This fore- N offic 
noon, one of our coach-wheels flew of Wert! 
in the neighbourhood. of Anciſa, a {mall Laa 
litati 


town, where we were detained above two 
hours by this accident; a delay which Wout i 
Was productive of much diſappointment, proc 
| danger, vexation, and fatigue. There be-oad 
ing no horſes at the laſt poſt, we were o- The 
bliged to wait until thoſe which brought could 
us Thitties ſhould be ſufficiently refreſhed Ming 


to proceed. Underſtanding that all the Whey 1 
1 gates of Florence are ſhut at {1x, except i 50 
DI NO 


two that are kept open for the accommo- 
dation of travellers ; and that to reach the 
_ neareſt of theſe gates, it was neceſſary to 
paſs the River Arno in a ferry-boat, which 
could not tranſport the carriage; 1 deter. 
mined to ſend my ſervant. before with! 


Here 
. nder 
While 
7 Frhips, 


ght "chaiſe to enter the neareſt gate be- 
Bore it was. ſhut, and provide a coach to 
come and take us up at the ſide of the ri- 


A 
2 
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„ ver, where we ſhould be obliged to pals, 
ig the boat: for I could not bear the 
y W thoughts of living another night in a com- 
at W mon cabaret. Here, however, another 


difficulty occurred. There was but one 
chaiſe, and a dragoon officer, in the im- 
perial troops, inſiſted upon his having be- 


long diſpute enſued, which had like to 
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ſpoke it for himſelf and his ſervant. A 


have produced a quarrel : but at length I 
: accommodated . matters, by telling the 
officer that he ſhould have a place in it 


re- 
of Weratis, and his ſervant might ride a-horſe- - 
al back. He accepted the offer without” he- 


WO 
nich 
ent, 
be- 


out in the coach before them, and having 


the derne were ſo fati e that they 


Wſitation ; but, in the mean time, we ſet 


ſprocceded about a couple of. miles, the 


o- 
19kt could not proceed... 'The poltilions ſcour- 
ned eing the poor animals with great barbarity, 


Whey made an effort, and pulled the coach to 


the 
Whe brink of a precipice, or rather a kind 


ci 
mo- 


\ the Pen or eight. feet lower than the road. 


ich Pacer the rain up to the ancles in mud; 
ter- 
ich Þ 


WI. 


. 


— 


wor hollow- way, which might be about ſe- 
to lere my wife and I leaped out, and ſtood 


Irhile the poſtilions ſtill exerciſing their 
: Tu, one of the fore-horſes fairlyt tumbled Y 
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ther ſide, I muſt ak five miles before I 
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Jing the defcent, and hun g by the neck, 10 
that he was almoſt ſtraägled before he could 
be diſengaged from the traces, by the afl- 
tance of ſome foot travellers that happen- 
ed to paſs. While we remained in this 
| dilemma, the chaiſe, with the officer and 
my ſervant, coming up, we exchanged 
places; my wife and I. proceeded in the 
_ chaiſe, Aud left them with Miſs C and 
Mr R-—, to follow in the ach,” The 
road from hence to Florence is nothing but 
- ſucceſſion of ſteep mountains, pave q and 
conducted in ſuch a manner, that one would 
imagine the deſign had been to render it 
impracticable by any ſort of wheel-car- 55 2 
rage. Notwithſtanding all our endeavours, him 
I found it would be impoſſible to enter Ihe ſt 
Florence before the gates were ſhut. 1 
flattered and threatened the driver by turns: 
but the fellow, who had been remarkavly 
civil at firſt, grew. ſullen and impertinent.. 
He told me I muſt not think of reaching 
Florence: that the boat would not take the 
carriage on board; and that from the o- 


ſhould reach the gate that was open: br! 
he would carry me to an. excellent oſteria, 
where I ſhould be entertained. and lodged 
like a prince. I was now convinced that 
he - bad lingered on purpoſe to ſerve this 
inn-keeper; and I took it for granted that 
What be told me of the CINE between 


8 1 alighted with my. wife to view the cham- 
bers, deſiring he would not put up his 
@ horſes. Finding it was a villainous houſe, 
ve came forth, and, by this time, the 


now he durſt preſume to contradict my or- 


4 the chaiſe. He aſked, in his turn, if 1 
Jas mad? If I thought I and the lady had 


had left my ſword and muſquetoon in the 
coach. * length the ellen obeyed, tho? 


ho had all the external marks of a ruf- 
| fan. The houſe ſtood in a ſolitary ſitua- 


Wcred us without fear of detection.“ You. 


Jo be ſure they were not fitted up for per- 
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I the ferry and the gate was a lie. It was 
eight o'clock when we. arrived at this inn. 


3 horſes. were put up. IT aſked the fellow 


ith great reluctance, cracking many ſevere. 
Wokes upon us in the mean time, and be- 
Ing joined in his raillery by the inn-keeper, 


Hon, and not a ſoul appeared but theſe two 
Niſcreants, ſo that they might have mur- 


ders, and commanded him to put them to 


ſtrergth and courage enough to walk five 
miles in the dark, through a road which 
Ewe did not know, and which was broke up 
by a continued rain of two, days ? 1 told 
him he was. an impertinent raſcal, and as 
Ihe {till heſitated, I collared. him with one 
mand, and ſhook my cane over his head 
ſich the other. It was the only weapon 
P bad, either offenſive or_defenſive ; for 1 
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J not like the apartments? (ſaid one; ) 
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ſons of your rank and quality 1 4 Yo 
will be glad of a worſe chamber, (conti- 
nued the other,) before you get to bed.“ 
If you walk to Florence to night, you 
will fleep ſo ſound, that the fleas will not 
- diſturb you.“, FS T ake care you. do not 
take up your night's s lodging in the middle 
of the road, or in the ditch of the city- 
wall” I fired inwardly. at theſe ſarcaſms, 
to which, however, I made no reply; and 
my wife was almoſt dead with fear, In the 
road from hence to the boat, we met with 
an ill-looking fellow, who offered bis ſer- 
vice to conduct us into the city; and ſuch 
Was our ſituation, that I was fain to accept 
his pr opoſal, eſpecially as we had two ſmall 
boxes in the chaiſe by accident, containing 
fome caps and laces belonging to my wife. 
. ſtill hoped the poſtilion had exaggerated 
in the diſtance between the boat and the 
city gate, and was confirmed in this opinion 
by the ferryman, who ſaid we had not a- 
8 5 half a league to walk. Behold us 
then in this expedition; myſelf wrapped 
up in a very heavy great coat, and my cane 
in my hand. I did not imagine 1 could 
| have: walked a couple of miles in this e- 
quipage, had my life been depending. My 
wife, a delicate creature, who had ſcarce WW 
ever walked a mile in her life; and the 
ragamuffin before us with our boxes under 

his arm. The night Was Mari and wet; 
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4 the road ſlippery and dirty; * not a ſoul 
was ſeen, nor a ſound was heard: all was 


count with a violent, fit of illneſs, from 
ped aſſaſſination, the fears of Which were 


to defend our lives. While I laboured un- 


Nat the lame time obliged to ſupport my 
wife, who wept in lilevics: half dead with 
terror and fatigue. - To crown our vexa- 


was often out of ſight, and I imagined he 
had run away with the boxes. All I could 
it on theſe occalions, was to halloo as loud 
Was I could, and frear horribly: that I would 
blow his brains out. I did not know but 
theſe oaths and menaces might keep other 
Wrogues in awe. In this manner did we tra- 
vel four long miles, making almoſt an en- 
re circuit of tbe city-wall, without ſeeing 
the face of a human creature, and at length 
s C- eached the gate, where we were examined 
Wy the guard, and allowed to pals, after 
arce they had told us it was a long mile from 
Whence to the houſe of Vanini, where we 
Propoſed to lodge. No matter: being 

Pow fairly within the city, x: plucked up 


b ſilent, dreary, and horrible. I laid my ac- | 
the cold I ſhould infallibly catch, if I eſca- 
Y 12 more troubleſome as I had no weapon 
der the weight of my great- coat, which 
made the ſtreams of ſweat flow down my 


he face and ſhoulders, I was plunging in the 
mud, up to the mid- -leg at every ſtep; and 


tion, our conductor walked ſo faſt, that he 
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my Rv and performed the reſt of the 
Journey with ſuch eaſe, that I am perſuad- 
ed, I could have walked at the ſame pace 
all night long, without being very much 
fatigued. It was near ten at night when 
we entered the auberge, in ſuch a draggled 
and miſerable condition, that Mrs Vanini 
almoſt fainted at ſight of us, on the ſup- 
14 that we nad met with ſome terri- 
le difaſter, and that the reſt of the com- 

_ pany were killed. My wife and J were 
immediately accommodated with dry ſtock 
ings and ſhoes, a warm apartment, and a 
good ſupper, which 1 ate with great ſatis- 
faction, ariſing not only from our having 
happily ſurvived the adventure, but alſo 
from a conviction that my ſtrength and con- 
ſtitution were wonderfully repaired : not 
but that I ſtill expected a ſevere cold, at- 
tended with a terrible fit of the aſthma : 
but in this I was luckily diſappointed. I 
now for the firſt time drank to the health 
of my phyſician Barazzi, fully perſuaded 
that the hardſhips and violent exerciſe ! 
underwent. by following his advice, had 
greatly contributed to the re-eſtabliſhment 
of my health.” In this particular, I imitate 
the gratitude, of Tavernier, Who was ra- 
 dically cured of the gout by a Turkiſh aga 
in Egypt; who gave him the baſtinado, be- 1 
cauſeè he would not look at the head of the 
baſhaw, of Cairo, which the aga Mies in 


A bag, to be preſented to the grand ſignior 
at Conſtantinople. | 


I did not expect to ſee the reſt of our 
company that night, as I never doubted 


inn on the othęr ſide of the Arno: : but at 
S mid-night we were joined by Miſs C 


at the inn, under the auſpices of the cap- 
tain and my ſervant, and followed our 
e foot-ſteps by walking from the ferryboa: 
to Florence, conducted by one of the 
boatmen. Mr R- ſeemed to be much 
ruffled and chagrined; but as he did not 
think proper to explain the cauſe, he had 


ſed to a variety of diſagreeable adventures 
from the impracticability of the road, The 
coach had been ſeveral times in the moſt 


Land as many men, to diſengage it from 
the holes into which it had run. It was 


the captain and his valer, Mr R and 


the ears together. The peace was with 


Pliſs Ln, who ſuffered incredibly from 
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but they would ſtay with, the coach at the 


and Mr —— who had left the carriage 


no right to expect that I ſhould give him - 
ſatis faction for ſome inſult he had received 
from my ſervant. They had been expo- 


_ imminent hazard of being loſt with all 
our baggage ; and at two different places, 
lit was neceſſary to hire a dozen of oxen, 
. in the confuſion of theſe adventures that 


my ſervant, had like to have gone all by 


| (iflculty preſerved by the interpoſition of 


— 
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cold and wet, terror, vexation, and fa- 

tigue: yet happily no bad conſequence en- 
ſued. The coach and baggage were brouglt 
ſafely into Florence next morning, when 
all of us found ourſelves well refreſhed, 
and in good ſpirits. I am afraid this is 
not the caſe with you, who muſt by this 
time be quite jaded with this long epiſtle, 
which ſhall therefore be cloſed Without 
further ceremony by 

Yours always. 
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. | | Nice, March 20, 1765, 
"Dia K SI "TR OE 
HE ſeaſon. being far advanced. 4 
the weather 'growing boiſterous, [ 
72 but a ſhort ſtay at Florence, and ſet 
out for Piſa, with full reſolution to take 
the neareſt road to Lerici, where we pro- 
poſed to hire a felucca for Genoa. I had 
aà great deſire to ſee Leghorn and Lucca; 
but the dread of a winter's voyage by ſe 
in an open boat effectually reſtrained my 
curioſity, To avoid the trouble of having 
our baggage ſhifted every poſt, hired two 
chaiſes to Piſa for a couple of zequines 
and there we arrived in ſafety about ſeyen 


* 
- 4 2 _ 
_ 
- 4s 


| June open, and it rained all the way. I 
n : muſt own I was ſo fick of the wretched 
„accommodation one meets with in every 


part of Italy, except the great cities, o 


is WS averſe to the ſea at this ſeaſon, and ſo 
e, fondvof the city of Piſa, that I ſhould cer- 
ut 


tainly have ſtaid here the winter, had I 


ES 5888 SES ESE PETS * 
Ys 


I es - 3-1 
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Icpring would imbitter my whole winter's 
E enjoyment, - I again hired two caleſſes * 
55 miles ſhort! of that place, where we were 
| told we ſhould find comfortable lodging, 
and to embark next day without Tg 
When we departed in the morning, 


and 
„ 
| {et 
take 

ro- 
Fad 
cca; 
y lea, 
mj 
wing 
1 two 
lines, 
ſeven 


yelled to a mighty river, broad and deep 
And rapid. It was with great difiiculty I 
Fould perſuade, my wife to enter the boat; 
For it blew.a.ſtorm, and ſhe- had ſeen it 
In coming over from the other fide hurci- 
Ed down, a conſiderable. way by the rapi- 
Wity of the current, notwithſtanding all the 


Vor. II. R 
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in the evening, though not without fear 
Jof the conſequence, as the caleſſes were 


not been ſeparated from my books and 
5 papers, as well as from other convenien- 
cies and connections which I had at Nice; 
and foreſeen that the thoughts of perform- 
ing the ſame dilagreeable voyage in the 


ELerici, propoſing to lye at Sarzana, three 


Wrained very hard, andi the Cerchio, bie | 
ue chaiſes had formerly paſſed, almoſt 
Prithout wetting the wheels, was now 


Efforts of the watermen. Near two hours 


chaiſes. The road between this and Spi- 


in the day-time, without imminent dan- 
ger. We therefore took up our lodging at of 


without any accident, and in the afternoon 


of feluccas, from among whom I chole a 
"Spaniard, partly becauſe he looked like an 


that country. We embarked in the mor- 


| our teeth, and were obliged to return to 
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were ſpent in tranſporting us with ow 


rito Santo was rendered almoſt impaſſable. 
When we arrived at Maſſa, it began to 
grow dark, and the poſt-maſter aſſured us 
that the road to Sarzana was overflowed 
in ſuch a manner as not to be paſſed even 
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this houſe, which was in all reſpects one of 
the worſt we had yet.entered. Next day, 
we found the Magra as large and violent 
as the Cerchio : however, we paſſed it 


arrived at Lerici. There we were imme- 
diately beſieged by a number of patron 
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honeſt man, and produced an ample cer- 
tificate, ſigned by an Engliſh gentleman); 
and partly, becauſe he was not an Italian; 
for, by this time, I had imbibed a ſtrong 
prejudice againſt the common people of 
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ning before day, with a gale that made Us 
run the lee-gunwale in the water ; but 
when we pretended to turn the point of 
Porto Venere, we found the wind full in 


our quarters, where we had been ſhame 
fully fleeced by the landlord, who, never- 
theleſs, was not ſuch an exorbitant knayt 


— = 
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28 the poſt-maſter, * houſe I would 


; deed, I had occaſion to ſee an inſtance of 
0 prudence and economy, which I ſhould 
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certainly imitate, if ever I had occaſion to 
travel this way by myſelf. An Engliſh- 
man, who had hired a felucca Pang An- 


= 


of weather; but being aware of the ex- 
tortion of inn-keepers, and the bad ac- 
commodation in their houſes, he flept on 
board on his own matraſſes; and there 
| likewiſe he had all his conveniencies for 
eating. He ſent his {ſervant on ſhore oc- 
| calionally to buy proviſion, and fee it 
| cooked according to his direction in ſome 


— 
et 
< 


in the felucca. This evening he came a- 
ſhore to ſtretch his legs, and took a ſoli- 
tary walk on the beach, avoiding us with 
great care, although he knew 'we were 
| Engliſh :- his valet, who was abundantly 
| communicative, told my- ſervant, that in 


. 


le v5 WF travelled three days in company with we 
bout other Engliſh gentlemen, whom he met 
t of upon the road, and in all that time he 


all in never ſpoke a word to either; yet, in o- 


rn to ther reſpects, he was a good man, mild, 
ame: charitable and humane. This is a charac- 
ever: ter truly Britiſh. At five o'clock in the 


morning we put to ſea again, and though 
g R 2 


adviſe all travellers to avoid. Here, in- | 


tibes to Leghorn, was put in here by ſtreſs 


: public houſe ; and had his meals regularly 


coming through France, his maſter had 
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the wind Was contrary, made ſhift th 
Teach the town of Seſtri di Levante, whiere 
we were moſt pracioufly received by the 
publican butcher and his family. The 
houſe was in much better order than be- 
fore; the people were much more obli- WW "Ry 
ging; we paſſed a very tolerable night, WH 
and had a very reaſonable bill to pay in 
the morning. 1 cannot account for this {We 
favourable change any other way, than by go 
aſeribing it to the effects of a terrible 
ſtorm, Which had two days before torn up 
a great number of their olive-trees by the ſtar. 
Toots, and done ſuch daniage as terrified them n 
into humility and ſubmiſſion. Next day, N R 
the water being delightful, we arrived by 
one o'clock in the afternoon at Genoa, 
Here I made another bargain with our pa- 
tron Antonio, to carry us to Nice. He In ; 
had been Hitherto - remarkably - obliging, 
and ſeemingly modeſt. He ſpoke Latin 
Syn and was tinctured with the ſcien - the 
I began to imagine he was a perion W 
bw, a good family, who had met with mis 
Fortunes in life, and reſpected him accor- 
_dingly : but I found him mercenary, mean, 
and rapacious. The wind being ſtill con- 
trary, When we departed from Genoa, we 
could get no farther than Finale, where we 
lodged in a very diſmal habitation, whic! 
was recommended to us as the beſt au- 
berge in the place. What rendered it the 


- 
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3 | more uncomfortable, the night was cvld; 
and there was not a fire--place in the houſe, 
except in the kitchen. The beds (if they 
W deſerved that name) were ſo ſhockingly 
- MW naſty, that we could not have uſed them, 


. had not a friend of Mr R ſupplied us 
t with matraſſes, ſheets, and coverlets ; for 


our ſheets were on board the felucca, 


us WE which was anchored at a diſtance from the 
by ſhore. Our fare was equally wretched : 


E the maſter of the houle was a ſurly aſſaſ- 
ſin, and his cameriere or waiter, ſtark 


the ſtaring mad. Our ſituation was at the 
em ſame time ſhocking and ridiculous. Mr 


ay, 5 R- quarrelled over night with the 
by WE maſter, who {wore in broken French to 


my man, that he had a good mind to 
E poinard that impertinent Fiennes. 
In the morning before day, Mr R— 
coming into my chamber, gave me to 
underſtand that he had been inſulted by 
the landlord, who demanded ſix and thir- 


I fon ; ty livres Gow, our {upper and lodging. In- 
mis* cenſed at the raſcal's preſumption, I 


aſſured him I would make him take half 
the money and a good beating into the 
bargain. He replicd, that he would have 
Wiaved me the trouble of beating him, 
5 had not the cameriere, who was a very 
5 ſenſible fellow, aſſured him the patrone 
Das out of his ſenſes, and if roughly han- 


Ned, might commit ſome extravagance. 
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Tho' I was exceedingly ruffled; 1 could 
not help laughing at the mad cameriere's 
palming himſelf upon R—1, as à ſenſible 
fellow, and transferring the charge of mad- 
neſs upon his maſter, who ſeemed to be 
much more knave than fool. While Mr 
R— went to mals, I deſired the cameriere 
to bid his maſter bring the bill, and to tell 
him that if it was not reaſunable, E would 
carry him before the commandant. In 
the mean time I armed myſelf with my 
{word in one hand and my cane in the o- 
ther. The inn-keeper immediately en- 
tered, pale and ſtaring, and when I de- 
manded his bill, he told me, with a pro- 
found reverence, that he ſhonld be ſatiſ- 
fied with whatever I myſelf thought pro- 
per to give. | Surpriſed at this moderation, 
I aſked if he ſhould be content with twelve 
livres, and he anſwered; © Contentiffimo.” 
with another proſtration. Then he made 
an apology for the bad accommodation of 
his houſe, and complained, that the re- 
proaches of the other gentleman, whom 
he was pleaſed to call my major-duomo, 
had almoſt turned his brain. When he 
quitted the room, his cameriere, laying 
hold of his maſter's laſt words, pointed to 
his own forehead, and ſaid, he had inform- 
ed the gentleman over-night that his pa- 
tron was mad. This day we were, by : WM 
high wind in the afternbon, driven for 
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d melter into Porto Mauritio, where we 
found the poſt-houſe even worſe than that 
of Finale; and what rendered it more 
@ ſhocking was a girl quite covered with the 
& confluent ſmall-pox, who lay in a room 
through which it was neceſſary to paſs to 
the other chambers, and who ſmelled ſo 
| ſtrong as to perfume the whole houſe. it 
We were but fifteen miles from St Remo, —_— 
where I knew the auberge was tolerable; _ = | 
and thither I reſolved to travel by land. ll 
EI accordingly ordered five mules to travel (Ht 
poſt, and a very ridiculous cavalcade we wt 
formed, the women being obliged to uſe | 
common ſaddles ; for in this country even 
the ladies fit aſtride. The road lay along 
one continued precipice, and was ſo diffi- 
cult, that the beaſts never could exceed a 
ve walking pace. In ſome places we were 
Jobliged to alight. Seven hours were ſpent 

in travelling fifteen ſhort miles: at length 
e arrived at our lodgings in St Remo, 
Which we found white-waſhed, and in great 
order. We ſapped pretty comfortably ; 
Wept well; and had no reaſon to complain 
pf impoſition in paying the bill. This was 
Wot the caſe in the article of the mules, 
or which I was obliged to pay fifty livres, 
2rm- Nccording to the regulation of the poſts. 
The poſt-maſter, who came along with 
, had the effrontery to tell me, that if I 
Nad hired the mules to carry me and my 
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company to St Remo, in the way of com- 
mon travelling, they would have coſt me 
but fifteen livres; but as I demanded pot 
horſes, I muſt ſubmit to the regulations, 
This is a diſtinction the more abſurd, as 
the road is of fuch a nature as renders it 
impoſſible to travel faiter in one way than 
in another; nor indeed is there the leaſt 
difference, either in the carriage or con- 
venience, between travelling poſt and jour- 
ney riding. A publican might with the 
{ame reaſon charge me three livres a pound 
for whiting, and if queſtioned about the 
impoſition, reply, that if 1 had aſked for 
fiſh I ſhould have had the very fame whit- 
ing for the fifth part of the money; but 
that he made a wide difference between ſel- 
ling it as fiſh, and ſelling it as Whiting. 
Our felucca came round from Porto Mau- 
ritio in the night, and embarking next mor- 
ning, we arrived at Nice about four in the 
after noon: _ Pen 
Thus have I given you a circumſtantial 
detail of my Italian expedition, during 
which I was expoſed to a great number of 
hardſhips, which I thought my weakeneaF 
conſtitution could not have bore ; as wel. 
as to violent fits of paſſion, chequered : 
however, with tranſports of a more agrec-M 
able nature; inſomuch that I may ſay I wa 
for two months. continually agitated eitheM 
in mind or body, and very often in bot 
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at the ſame time. As my diſorder at firſt 
aroſe from a ſedentary life, producing a re- 
EZ laxation of the fibres, which naturally brought 
on a liſtleſſneſs, indolence, and dejection of 
the ſpirits, I am convinced that this hard 
W exerciſe of mind and body, co-operated 
with the change of air and objects, to brace 
up the relaxed conſtitution, and promote 
Ja more vigorous circulation of the juices, 
which had long languiſhed even almoſt to 
ſtagnation. For ſome years, I had been as 
ſubject to colds as a delicate woman new 
deliver'd. If I ventured to go abroad when 
there was the leaſt moiſture either in the 
hit. Meir, or upon the ground, I was ſure to be 
but laid up a fortnight ' with a cough and aſt- 
gel. bma. But, in this journey, I ſuffered cold 
ne., and rain, and ſtood, and walked in the 
lau. vet, heated myſelf with exerciſe, and ſweat- 
nor- ed violently, without feeling the leaſt diſ- 
the erder 3 but, on the contrary, felt myſelf 
[growing ſtronger every day in the midſt 


ing · 


until of theſe exceſſes. Since my return to Nice, 
aring It has rained the beſt part of two months, 
er ei the aſtoniſhment of all the people in 
_ The country; yet during all that time I 


well Have enjoyed good health and ſpirts. On 
cre Fbriſtmas- Eve, I went to the cathedral at . 
ore: Nidnight to hear high mats celebrated by 
| wil Ihe new biſtop of Nice, in pontificalibus, 
either Ind ſtood near two hours uncovered in a 
n bod Bold pallery, without having any cauſe in 
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friends in England; a pleaſure which i; 
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liſh : but I apprehend, the queſtion would 


we ought always to conſider the ſtrength 


the ſequel to repent of my curioſity In a 
word, I am now ſo well that I no longer 
deſpair of ſeeing you and the reſt of my 


eager * deſired by, 
Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate humble ſervant 
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| Nice, March 23. 1765, 

DAR SIR, : 

ou aſk whether 1 think the Frenc Need 
people are more taxed than the Eng- 


be more apropos if you alked whether the 
French taxes are more inſupportable than 
the Engliſh ; for, in comparing burdens, 


of the ſhoulders that bear them. I knoy 
no better way of eſtimating the ſtrength, 
than by examining the face of the country, 
and obſerving the appearance of the com- 
mon people, who conſtitute the bulk of 
every nation. When. I, therefore, ſee tſe Peer 
country of England Gniling with cultivs- V all 


tion; the grounds exhibiting all the per-Privil 


fection of agriculture, parcelled out into 
beautiful incloſures, corn- fields, hay and 
paſture, woodland and common; when | 
Hee her meadows well ſtocked with blac 
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eattle; - her downs covered with 9 : 
when I view her teams of horſes and oxen, 


1 


. | 
y lnrge and ſtrong, fat and ſleek; when! ſe 
i; We her farm houſes the habitations of plenty, 


Y.lcanlinefs, and convenience ; and her pea- 
ſants well fed, well lodged, well cloathed, 
tall and ſtout, and hale and jolly; I cannot 
help concluding that the people are well 
able to bear thoſe impoſitions which the 
public neceſſities have rendered neceſſary. 
On the other hand, when I perceive ſuch 
ſigns of poverty, miſery, and dirt, among ae 
the commonalty of France; their unfen- " 


nch ced fields dug up in deſpair, without the ul 
oo- Intervention of meadow or fallow ground, iy 
ld Ewithout cattle to furniſh manure, without i | 
the horſes to execute the plans of agriculture ; 14 
han 5 heir farm-houſes mean, their furniture 8 : 


Ewretched, their apparel beggarly ; ; them = 


ens, 10 
agth elves 84 their beaſts the images of fa- I 
now 3 ine ; I cannot help thinking they groan | 3 
gr 3 nder oppreſſion, either from their land- #1 


Words, or their government; an from 
om- ot. 
| The principal eſo of the Fr FE 
Eovernment are theſe, firſt, the taille, paid 
tive: $ all the commons, except thoſe that are 
per. 5 F ivileged - ſecondly, the capitation, from 
into rhich no perſons, (not even the nobles,) 
a0 Fre excepted : thirdly, the tenths and twen- 
eus, called Dixiemes and Vi ingtiemes, 
vail Fhich every body pays. This tax was ori- 


- = 
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ginally levied as an occaſional aid in times 
of war, and other emergencies; but by de- 
grees is become a ſtanding revenue even in 
time of peace. All the money ariſing from 
theſe impoſitions goes directly to the king's 
treaſury; and muſt undoubtedly amount to 
a very great ſum. Beſides theſe, he has 
the revenue of the farms, conſiſting of the 
droits d'aydes, or exciſe on wine, brandy, 
&c. ; of the cuſtom-houſe duties; of the 
gabelle, comprehending that moſt oppreſ- 
ſive obligation on individuals to take a cer- 
tain quantity of ſalt at the price which the 
farmers ſhall pleaſe to fix; of the excluſive 
Privilege to fell tobacco; 'of the droits de 
. controlle, inſinuation, centieme denier, 
franchiefs, aubeine, echange et contre, e- 
change, ariſing from the acts of voluntary 
juriſdiction, as well as certain law) ſuits. 
Iheſe farms are ſaid to bring into the king's et 
coffers above one hundred and twenty mil Pr! 
aps of livres year ly, amounting to near WF G 
five millions ſterling : but the poor people | PPE 
are ſaid to pay about a third more than thi 
ſum, which the farmers retain to enrid 
| themſelves, and bribe the great for the 
protection; which protection of the great 
is the true 3 why this moſt iniquitous 
oppreſſive, and abſurd method of levying 
money is not laid aſide. Over and above 
thoſe articles I have mentioned, the Freud 
king « draws conſiderable ſams from his cler 


* 
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its, on free gifts; as well as from the ſub- 
ſidies given by the pays d' etats, ſuch as Pro- 
vence, Languedoc, and Bretagne, which are 
exempted from the taille. The whole re- 
venue of the French king amounts to be- 
tween twelve and thirteen millions ſterling. 


| their lands to the beſt advantage. But be- 
ſides being eaſed in the article of taxes, 


them exert themſelves for the benefit of 
their country. They muſt be free in their 
perſons, ſecure in their property, indulged 


tected by law from the inſolence and op- 
preſſion of their ſuperiors 


— 


| appear, they are hardly ſufficient to defray 


bis revenue, are ſaid to be anticipated for 
paying the intereſt of the public debts ; and 


Pf a prodigious ſtanding army, a double 
Frontier” of fortified towns, and the extra- 


pals, governors, intendants, commahdants, 
nd other officers of the crown, all of whom 


| gy; unden the denomination of dons' gratu- 


Theſe are great reſources for the king: but 
| they will always keep the people miſer- 
| able, and effectually prevent them from 
making ſuch improvements as might turn 


there is ſomething elſe required to make 


with reaſonable leaſes, and effectually pro- 
Great as the French king's reſources may | 
the enormous expence of his government. 
About two millions ſterling per annum of 


the reſt is found inadequate to the charge 


vagant appointments of ambaſſadors; gene- 


Ly 
; 
6 
I 

1 


8 
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affect a pomp, which is equally ridiculous 
and prodigal. A French general in the 
field is always attended by thirty or forty 


cooks, and thinks it incumbent upon him, 


for the glory of France, to give 4 hundred 
-diſhes every day at his table. When don 
Philip, and the marechal duke de Belleiſle, 
had their quarters at Nice, there were fif- 
ty ſcullions conſtantly employed in the 
great {quare in plucking poultry. This ab- 
ſurd luxury infects their whole army. Even 
the commiſſaries keep open table; and no- 
thing is ſeen but prodigality and profuſion. 
The king of Sardinia, proceeds upon ano- 
ther plan. His troops are better cloathed, 

better paid, and better fed than thoſe of 
France. The commandant of Nice has a- 
bout four hundred a year of appointments, 
which enables him to live decently, and 
even to entertain ſtrangers. On the other 
hand, the commandant of Antibes, which 
is in allroſpets more inconſiderable than 
Nice, has from the French king above five 
times the ſum to ſupport. the glory of his 
monarch, which all the ſenſible part of 

mankind treat with ridicule and contempt. 
But the finances of France are ſo ill mana- 
ged, that many of their commandants, and 
bother officers have not been able to draw 
their appointments theſe two years, In vain 
they complain and remonſtrate. When they 
* Froebleſame, they a are remove. How 


4 


then muſt hed 5 Ne of 83 
how, but by oppreſſing the poor people. 
The treaſurer makes uſe of their money 
for his own benefit. The king knows it; 

he knows his officers, thus defrauded, fleece 
and opprefſs his people: but he thinks pro- 
per to wink at theſe abuſes. That govern- 
ment may be ſaid to be weak and an, 
which finds itſelf obliged to connive at ſuch 
| proceedings. The. king of France, in or- 
der to give ſtrength and ſtability to his ad- 
miniſtration, :ought to have ſenſe to adopt 
a ſage plan of economy, and vigour of 

mind ſufficient to execute it, in all its parts, 
with the moſt rigorous exactneſs. He ought 
| to have courage enough to find fault, and 

even to puniſh the delinquents, of what 
quality ſoever they may be: and the firſt 
act of reformation ought to be a total abo- 

r lition of all the farms. There are, uns 

b doubtedly, many marks of relaxation i in the 

n reigns: of the French government; and, i 

e all probabllity, the ſubjects of France will 


Is be the firſt to take advantage of it. There 
ff is at preſent a violent fermentation of dif- 
t. ferent principles among them, which under 


the reign of a very weak prince, or during 


a long minority, may produce a great 
change in the conſtitution. In proportion 


which have made great advances in this 
ö loſes gr ound; J anci- 
b 2 


to the progreſs of reaſon and philotophy, 
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ent prejudices ivd way; 3 a ſpirit of free- 
dom takes the annie All the learned 
a1 "nn of France deteſt the hierarchy, as a 
plan of deſpotiſm founded on impoſture 
and uſurpation. Ihe proteſtants, who 
are very numerous in the fouthiern parts, 
Shay it with all the rancour of religious —_ 
fanaticiſm. Many of the commons, en- bs. 
riched by commerce and manufacture, wh 
grow impatient of thoſe-odious diſtinctions, bets, 
Which exclude them from the honours and {MW 72! 
privileges due to:their importance in the the 
commonwealth; and all the parliaments 
or tribunals of juſtice in the kingdom, 
ſeem bent upon afferting- their rights and 
independence in the face of the king's 
prerogative, and even at the expence of 
his power and authority. Should any 
Prince therefore be ſeduced by evil coun- 
Lellors; or miſled by his own bigotry, to 
take ſomie arbitrary ſtep, that may be ex- 
_ #remely 'difapreeable to alli thoſe Leommu- 
pi — — having ſpirit to exert the 
violence of his power for the ſupport of 
Bis meafares; he will become equally de- 
teſted and defolltd:; ant: the influence of 
the commons will inſenſibly encroach up- 
on the pretenſions of the crown. But if, 
n the time af a minority, the power of 
the government ſhould be Ubvided among 
different competitors for the regency, the 
15 Parliament * Yours: will find it {till 


L 


berty at which” they aſpire, becauſe they 
will have the balance of power in their 


preponderate. I could ſay a great deal 


remarks to make relating to the methods 


BB theſe 1 muſt defer till another occaſion, 


to add ny; 2 bn that I amn, WT 1 -- 
truth,” 2 . 5 an 


f ; 1 5 Z | Your very humble ſervant, 


7 Nice, April 2. 1765. 
DA Doc rox, ME SHORE 
8 1 have now paſſed a fecond. winter 

at Nice, I think myſelf qualified to 
5 ſome further remarks on this cli- 
mate. During the heats of laſt ſummer, 
| flattered myſelf with the proſpect of the 
| fine weather 1 ſhould enjoy in the winter”: 
but neither 1, nor any perſon in. this coun- 
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more eaſy to acquire and aſcertain the Ty 


hands, and be able to make either ſcale 
more upon this ſubject; and I have ſome 
which might be taken in caſe of a Freſh - 
rupture with France, for making a Vigo- - 


rous impreſſion on that kingdom. But 


having neither room nor leiſure at preſent - 
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ry, could foreſee; the rainy westher that 
4 prevailed from the middle of N oyember, 
till the; twentieth of March, In this ſhort - 
period of four months, we-haye. had-fifty- 
lin days rain,. which I take to be à greater 
quantity than generally falls during the ix 
worſt months of the year in the county of 
_ Middleſex, eſpecially as it Was, for the moſt 
part, a heavy, continued rain. The ſouth 
winds, generally predeminate in the wet 
ſeaſon at Nice: but this winter the rain 
was accompanied with very. wind that 
blows, except the ſouth; though the moſt 
frequent were thoſe that came from the 
eaſt and north quarters. N otwithſtanding 
theſe great rains, ſuch as were never known 
before at Nice in the memory of man, the 
intermediate days of fair weather were de- 
tightful, and the ground ſeemed perfectly 
dry. The air itſelf was perfectly free 
from moiſture. Though I live upon a 
ground floor, ſurrounded on three ſides by 
2 garden, I could not perceive the leaſt 
damp, either on the floors or the furniture; 
neither was I much incommoded by the 
aſthma, which uſed always to harrafs me 
moſt in wet weather. In a word, 1 paſ- 
2; nt the winter here much more com forta- 
bly than I! expected. About the vernal 
equingx, however; I caught a violent cold, 
which. h attended with a difficulty of 


3.1404. as the Lag advances. to 
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wards; the tropic, I find m yſelf ſtill more 

| ſubje& to rheums. As the. heat increaſes, 
the humours of the body are rarefied, and, 

of conſequence, the pores of the ſkin are 
opened; while the eaſt wind ſweeping over 

the Alps and Appennines, covered with 


Weben igg Even the people of the coun- 
try; who. enjoy good health, are afraid 


may laſt till the middle of May, when all 


D . 


ebe melted: 
and balmy, till, in the progreſs of ſummer, 
it grows difagreeably hot, and the ſtrong 
evaporation from tlic ſea makes. it fo ſaline, 
as to be unhealthy for thoſe who have a 
ſcorbutical. habit. 


cover the ſurface of the body with a kind 


laſt ſummer. Jam more and more con- 


vinced that this climate is unfavourable for 
the ſcurvy. 


fe in it, 
country retreat among the mountains, at 


enjoy a cool air, free from this impregna- 
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ſnow, continues ſurpriſingly ſharp;and pe- 


of expoſing themſelves to the air at 
this ſeaſon, the intemperature of which 


the ſnow: on the mountains will probably 
then the air will become mild 


When the ſea- breeze 
is high, this evaporation is ſo great as to 


| of volatile brine, as I plainly perceived 

Were I obliged to paſs my 
I would endeavour to find a 
ſome diſtance from the ſea, where I might 


tion, unmoleſted by thoſe flies; gnats, and 
other X6rmin;. which render the lower 
nin . place 
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I Would retire in the month of June, and ill be 
- there continue till the beginning of Octo- he 
ber, when I would return to my habita- it f. 
tion in Nice, where the winter is remark- hav 
ably mild and agreeable. In March and * 
April, however, I would not adviſe a valc- that 
tudinarian to go forth, without taking pre- will 
caution againſt the cold. An agreeable 1 pu 
ſummer retreat may be found on the other Ml (6411, 
ide of the Var, at or near the town of MW... 
Graſſe, which is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
aſcent of a hill in Provence, about ſeven 
Engliſh; miles from Nice. This place is 
famous for its pomatum, 'gloves, waſh- 
balls, perfumes, and toilette: boxes, lined 
with bergamot. I am told it affords good 
lodging, and is well er with provi 
ions. 
We are now pe rin 0 our journey 
to England, from the exerciſe of which! 
promiſe myſelf much benefit: a journey 
extremely agreeable, not only on that ac- 
count, but alſo becauſe it will reſtore me 
to the company of my friends, and remove 
me from a place where I leave nothing but 
the air, which I can poſſibly regret. The 
only friendſhips I have contracted ut Nice 
are with ſtrangers, who, like myſeli on) 
ſojourn here for a ſeaſon, I now fi 1by 
© experience, it is great folly to buy fu wy = 
ture, unleſs one is reſolved: to ſettle het 


- eas years. The Niſſards aſſured ms, 
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with great confidence, that I ſhould always 

be able to ſell it for a very little loſs ; 
Vzereas I find myſelf obliged to part un 
it for about one third of what it coſt. I 
- WH have ſent; for a coach to Aix, and as ſoon 
| as it arrives ſhall take my departure; ſo 1 
chat the next letter you receive from me ii 
- W vill be dated at ſome place on the rade. 
le I purpoſe to take Antibes, Toulon, Mar- 11 
er ſeilles, Aix, Avignon, and Orange, in my 1 
of way: places which I have not yet ſeen; I 
nc and where, perhaps, I ſhall find ſomething -. 4 
en for your amuſement, which will. always —_ 
ela coaiiferation of ole; rep wich, 
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pier six, FR 43 1 
Am juſt returned frons an bene 5 111 
1 Turin, which is about thirty leagues 1 
j rom hence, the greater part of the way 
Ping over frightful mountains covered with 4 
Dow. The ne of the road, bow- 11 
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ever, reaches no farther than Con, bun | 

- whence there is an open highway through Wl calle 

a fine plain country as far as the capital of ¶ thou 

Piedmont, and the traveller is accommo- edit 

dated wih chaiſe and horſes, to proceed ably 

2 either poſt, Or by cambiatura, as in other by P 

parts of Italy. There are only two ways This 

4 of performing the Journey over the moun- ing 
1 tains from Nice; one is to ride a mule- Wl delig 
back, and the other to be carried in a chair, ¶ that 
TLhe former I choſe, and ſet out with ny and 
4 ſervant on the ſeventh day of February at ¶ cont! 
_ two in the afternoon. I was: hardly clear I mout 
i of Nice, when it began to rain ſo hard, more 
13 that in leſs than an hour the mud was half four 
a foot deep in many parts ef the road. rable 

. This was the only inconvenience we fuf- {Wa {m: 
feered, the way being in other reſpeds town 
_  Þ. practicable enough ; for there is but one [right 
_  ſnmallhill to croſs on this fide of the vil the n 
_ lage of L. Eſcarene, where we arrived a-: figure 
bout ſix in the evening. The ground in to pu 
. i neighbourhood i is tolerably cultivated, ſerve 
ll and the mountains are planted to the top with. 
[8 with olive trees. The accommodation ſants, 

| here is ſo very bad, that I had no inclina-· I traf 

_ *_, tion'to be a bed longer than was abſolutelyMnerct 
neceſſary for refreſhment ; and therefore W{omet 

i! I proceeded on my journey at two in then. 
morning, conducted by a guide, whom pf the 

1 hired for this purpoſe at the rate of threqggmore 

N livres a 8 Havi ing aſcended one ſide ed ti 
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and deſcended the other, of the mountain 
called Braus, which took up four hours, 


5 ed en village of Sofpdio; which is agree- 


; WH ably ſituated in a ſmall valley, ſurrounded 


- W by prodigious high and barren mountains. 
Tunis little plain is pretty fertile, and be- 
ing watered by a pleaſant ſtream, forms a 
.. delightful contraſt with the hideous rocks 
r. that ſurround it. Having repoſed myſelf 
oy and my mules two hours at this place, we 
continued our journey over the ſecond 
ar mountain, called Brovis, which is rather 
rd, more conſiderable than the firſt, and in 
alf four hours arrived at La Giandola, a tole- 


a {mall river, about a gunſhot from the 
town of Brieglie, which we leave on the 


the morning, I was a little ſtartled at two 


a traffic of ſelling tobacco, ſalt, and other 


„ 


s though, the road is not bad, we at fix reach- 


rable inn ſituated betwixt the high road and 


right. As we jogged along in the grey of 


figures which I ſaw before me, and began 
to put my piſtols in order. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved that theſe mountains are infeſted 
with contrabandiers, a {et of ſmuggling pea- 
lants, very bold and deſperate, who make 


merchandiſe, which have not paid duty, and 
lometimes lay travellers under contributi- 
Dn. I did not doubt but there was a gang 
ff theſe free booters at hand; but as no 
ore than two perſons appeared, I refol- 
ed to let them know we were prepared 
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ſiderable depth, there was little or no re- 


khan that of a pop gun, although the piece 
contained a good charge of powder. Ne- 


tention of the ſtrangers, one of whom im- 


perſon. He was very tall, meagre, and 
yellow, with a long hooked noſe, and {mall 


- woollen -night-cap, over which he wore a 
flapped hat; he had a ſilk handkerchief a- 


with a ſhort: woodew pipe, from which he 
. diſcharged wreathing clouds of tobacco- 
ſmoke. He was wrapped in a kind of ca- 
pot of green bays, lined. with wolf. ſkin, had 
PORT dirt, and rode 4 mule: ſo: low, that his long 
my ground. This groteſque figure was ſo much 


not help laughing; when taking his pipe 
ont of his e. he mercy Politely accolt- 
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r defence, and fired ont of my piſtols, 
in hope that the report of it, echoed from 
the, ſurrounding rocks, would produce 2 
oper effect: but, the modatains and roads. 
being entirely covered with ſnow to a con- 


_ 


verberation, and the found was not louder 


vertheleſs, it did not fail to engage the at- 
mediately wheeled to the left about, and 


being by this time very near me, gave me 
an opportunity of contemplating his whole 


twinkling eyes. His head was caſed in a 


bout his Mach and his mouth was furniſhed 


a pair of monſtrous boots, quilted on the 
inſide with cotton, was almoſt covered with 


legs hung dangling within ſix inches of the 


more ludicrous than terrible, that I could 
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ed me by name. You may eaſily gueſs 1 
was exceedingly ſurpriſed at ſuch an addreſs 
on the top of the mountain Brovis : but he 
forthwith put an end to it, by diſcovering 
himſelf to be the marquis M. whom I had 
the honour to be acquainted with at Nice. 
After having rallied him upon his equipage, 
| he gave me to underſtand he had ſet out 
from Nice the morning of the ſame day 
that I departed ; that he was going to 'Tu- 
rin, and that he had ſent one of his ſervants 
d before him to Coni with his baggage. 
e Knowing him to be an agreeable compani- 
le on, I was glad of this encounter, and we 
d reſolved to travel the reſt of the way to- 
all Wl gcther. We dined at La Giandola, and in 
a the afternoon rode along the little river 


: a Wl Roida, which runs in a bottom between 

a- frightful precipices, and in ſeveral places 
ed forms natural caſcades, the noiſe of which 
he WW had well nigh deprived us of the ſenſe of 
co- hearing. After a winding courſe among 
ca- Wtheſe mountains, it diſcharges itſelf into 
had {Wi the Mediterranean at Vintimiglia, in the 


territory of Genoa. - As the ſnow did not 


v ye on theſe mountains, when we cracked 
ong our whips there was ſuch a repercurſion 
the Wot the ſound as is altogether. inconceivable. 
auch We paſſed by the village of Saorgio, ſitu- 

ould {ated on an eminence, where there is a ſmall 


portreſs, which commands the whole paſs, 
and in five hours arrived at our inn, on this 


— © 
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fide of the Col de Tende, where we took 
up our quarters, but had very little reaſon 
to boaſt of our entertainment. Our great- 
_ eſt difficulty, however, conſiſted in pulling 
off the marquis's boots,” which were of the 


_ - Kind called Scafarot, by this time ſo load- 


ed with dirt on the outſide, and fo ſwelled 
with the rain within, that he could neither 
drag them after him as he walked, nor dit- 
encumber his legs of them, without ſach 


violence as {ſeemed almoſt ſufficient to tear 


him limb from limb. In a word, we were 
obliged to tie a rope about his hecl, and all 
the people in the houſe aſſiſting to pull, the 
poor marquis was drawn from one end of the 
apartment to the other, before the boot 
would. give way: at laſt his legs were hap- 
pily diſengaged, and the machines care ful- 
ly dried and ſtuffed for next day's journey. 
Nie took our departure from hence at 
three in the morning, and at four, began 
to mount the Col de Fende, which is by tar 
the higheſt mountain in the whole E 
it was now quite covered with ſnow, v hich 
at the top of it was near twenty feet thick. 
Half way up, there are quarters for a de- 
' tachmert of ſoldiers, poſted here to pre- 
vent ſmuggling, and an inn called La Co, 
which in the language of the country fignt- 
fies the houſe. At this place we hired {ix men 
to aſſiſt us in aſcending the mountain, cac 
ef them e SAY a 1 125 lougi 


- 


chin. 


me, 
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the 1 
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to break the ice, and make a ſort of ſteps 
for the mules. When we were near the 


top, however, we were obliged to alight, 
and climb the mountain, ſupported each by 


the occaſion, they ſtumbled and fell very 


ar often; the ice being ſo hard that the ſharp- 


re headed nails in their ſhoes could not pene- 
aui trate.. Having reached the top of this 


made of two pieces of wood, carried up 


| much-relifh-this kind of carriage, eſpecial - 


| Nevertheleſs, our guides were ſo confident, 
and my companion, who had paſſed the 
| fame way on other occaſions, was ſo ſecure, 

that I ventured to place myſelf on this ma- 
chine, one of the coulants ſtanding behind: 
me, .and the other ſitting: before, as the 


| the ſnow, in-order to moderate the veloci- 


two of thoſe men, called Coulants, who 
walk upon the, ſnow with great firmne!s 
and ſecurity. We were followed by the 
mules; and though they are very fure- 
footed animals, and were froſt-ſhod for 


mountain, from whence there is no proſ- 
| pect but of other rocks and mountains, we 
| prepared for deſcending on the other ſide 
| by the Leze, which is an occaſional {ledge 


by the coulants for this purpoſe. I did not 


| ly as the mountain was very ſteep, and co- 
| vered with ſuch a thick fog that we could 
| hardly ſee two or three yards before us. 


conductor, with his feet paddling among 


ty of its deſcent. Thus accommodated, we. . 


1 } 
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deſcended the mountain with ſuch rapidi- 
ty, that in an hour we reached Limon, 
which is the native place of almoſt all the 
muleteers who tranſport merchandize from 
Nice to Cont and Turin. Here we waited 
full two hours for the mules, which travel. 
led with the ſervants by the common road, 
To each of the coulants we paid forty {ols, 
which are nearly equal to two ſhillings ſter. 
ling. Leaving Limon, we were in two 
hours quite diſengaged. from the gorges of 
the mountains, which are partly covered 
with wood and paſturage, though altoge- 
ther inacceſſible, except in ſummer; but 
from the root of the Col de Tende, the 
road lyes through a plain all the way to 
Turin. We took ſix hours to travel from 
the inn where we had lodged: over the 
mountain to Limon, and five hours from 
thence to Coni. Here we found our bag-W 
gage, which we had ſent off by the carri- 
ers one day before we departed from Nice; 
and here we diſmiſſed our guides, together 
with the mules; In winter, you have a 
mule for this whole journey at the rate of 
twenty livres; and the guides are paid at 
the rate of two livres a day, reckoning, fix 


days, three for the journey to Coni, and Wi 
three for their return to Nice. We {et out IF 


to early in the morning, in order to avoid 


the inconveniences and dangers that attend 3 


the paſlage of this mountain. The firſt olf : 
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theſe ariſes from your meeting with long 
ſtrings of loaded mules in a ſlippery road, 


© WW the breadth of which does not exceed a . 
4 and an half. As it 1s altogether i mp w(Bble 


| for two' mules to paſs each other in ſuch a 


1 narrow path, the muleteers have made 
. doublings or elbows in different parts; and 
X 


| when the troops of mules meet, the leaſt 
numerous is obliged to turn off into one of 
| theſe" doublings, and there halt -untill the 
| others are paſt; Travellers, in order to 
| avoid this diſagreeable delay, which is the 
more vexatious, conſidering the exceſſive 
cold, begin the aſcent of the mountain carly 
in the morning before the mules quit 
their inns. But the great danger of 
travelling here when the ſum is up, pro- 
ceeds from what they call the valanches. 


0 Wt Theſe are balls of ſnow detached from 
dab the mountains which over-top the road, 
: either by the heat of the ſun, or the humidi- 
— 


ty of the weather. A piece of ſnow thus 
looſened from the rock, though | -perhaps 
not above three or four feet in diameter, 
increaſes ſometimes in its deſcent to ſuch 
degree, as to become two hundred paces 
In length, and rolls down with ſuch rapi- 
Wity, that the traveller is cruſhed to death 
d before he can make three ſteps.on the road. 
HTheſe dreadful heaps drag every thing a- 
| i with them in their deſcent. They 
car up huge trees <a the roots, and if - 
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they chance to fall upon a houſe, demoliſh 
it to the foundation. Accidents of this 
nature ſeldom happen in the winter while 
the weather is dry; and yet ſcarce a year 
paſſes in which ſome mules and their 
drivers do not periſh by the valanches, At 
Coni we found the counteſs C—— from 
Nice, who had made the ſame journey in 
a chair, carried by porters. I his is no 
other than a common elbow- chair of wood, 
with a ſtraw bottom, covered above with 
waxed cloth, to protect the traveller from 
the rain or ſnow, and provided with i 
foot- board upon which the feet reſt. 
is carried like a ſedan-chair ; and for 15 
purpoſe {ix or eight porters are employed, 
at the rate of three or four livres a head 
per day, according to the ſeaſon, allowing 
three days for their return. Of theſe ſix 
men, two. are between the poles carrying 
like common chairmen, and each of theſe 
is ſupported by the other two, one at cach 
hand: but as thoſe in the middle ſuſtain 
the greateſt burden, they are relieved by 
the others in a regular rotation. In de- 
ſcending the mountain, they carry the polcs 
on their ſhoulders ; and in that caſe, four {Wii 
men are employed, one at each end. 
At Coni, you may have a chaiſe, to go 
| with the ſame horſes to Turin, for which ; 
you pay fifteen livres, and are a day and : 
4 half on the the . Vou e Een 1 5 


— 
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however, in one day, and then the price 
s ſeven livres ten ſols per poſt, and ten 
e bols to the poſtilion. The method we 
r took was that of cambiatura. This is a 
r Wl chaiſe with horſes ſhifted at the ſame ſtages 
t chat are uſed in poſting : but as it is ſup- 
n poſed to move flower, we pay but five 
in livres per poft- and ten ſols to the. poſti- 
10 lion. In 447" 5 to quicker our pace, we 
q, {Weave ten ſols extraordinary to each poſti- 
th lion, and for this gratification he. drove us 
m even faſter than the poſt. The chaiſes are 
ke thoſe of Italy, and will take on near. 
to hundred weight of baggage. 
Coni isſituated betweentwoſmall ſtreams, / 
Wand though neither very large nor popu- 
? bos, is conſiderable for the ſtrength of its 
Ifortiſications. It is honoured with the 
(title of the Maiden-Fortreſs, becauſe, tho?” 


; everal times beſieged, it was never taken. 
ele g he prince of Conti inveſted it in the war 
ach of 1744; but he was obliged to raiſe the 
ain ; liege, after having given battle to the king 


wt Sardinia. The place was gallantly de- 
ended by the baron Leutrum, a German 
Frokeſtant, the beſt general in the Sardi- 
ian ſervice : but what contributed moſt. 
to the miſcarriage of the enemy, was a long 


) £0 ry of heavy rains, which deſtroyed all 
hich Wheir works, and rendered their adVances. | 
and mpracticable. 7 


1. nced. not tell you that Piedmont 1 is one 


* peared to. difadvantage 
ſeaſon of the year. 
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'of the moſt fertile and agreeable countries 


in Europe, ands this the. moſt ' agreeable 
part of all Piedmont; though it now ap- 


from the rigorous 
I ſhall only obſerve, 
that we paſſed through Sabellian, which is 
a: conſiderable town, and arrived in the 
evening at Turin. We entered this fine 


city by the gate of Nice, and paſſing thro! 


the elegant Piazza di San Carlo, took up 
our quarters at the Bona Fama, which 


| ſtands at one quarter of the great Mare, 


called La Piazza Caſtel. 


Were I even diſpoſed to give a deſcrip- 


tion of Turin, I ould be obliged to poſt- 


pone it till another opportunity, having no 
room at preſent to lay any thing more, 


but that T am n always | 
Yours. 


/ 


o Alx en Provence, May 10, 1767. 
DEAR SIR, | 

Am thus far on my way to England. 1 
had reſolved to leave Nice, without ha- 
ving the leaſt diſpute with any one native 
of the place; but I found it impoſſible to 
keep this reſolution. My landlord, Mr: 


* 


en. 


E 
0 


this aſſurance, I had loſt the opportunity 


care of the houſe and furniture. A ſtrang- 
er muſt conduct himſelf with the utmoſt 
| cireumſpection to be able to live among 


| theſe people without being the dupe of 
| impoſition, 


C——, a man of faſhion; with whoſe fa- 
mily we had always lived in friendſhip, 


was ſo reaſonable as to expect I ſhould give 
him up the houſe and garden, though they 


were to be paid for till Michaelmas, and 
peremptorily declared I ſhoald not be per- 


mitted to ſub-let them to any other per- 


fon. He had of his own accord aſſured 


| me more than once that he would take my 


furniture off my hands ; and, truſting to 


of diſpoſing of it to advantage: but, when 
the time of my departure drew near, he 


refuled to take it, at the ſame time in- 
fiſting upon having the key of the houſe 
and garden, as well as on being paid the 
whole rent directly, though it would not 
be due till the middle of September. N 
was ſo exaſperated at this treatment from 
| 2 man whom I had cultivated with parti- 


cular. reſpect, that I determined to conteſt 


it at law: but the affair was accommoda- 
| ted by the mediation of a father of the. 
| Minims, a friend to both, and a merchant 


of Nice, who charged himſelf with the 


I had ſent to As for a coach and FROG 


horſes, which I hired at the: rate of, eign- 
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teen French livres a day, being equal to 


fifteen ſhillings and nine-pence ſterling. 


The river Var was ſo ſwelled by the melt- 
Ing of the ſnow on the mountains, as to 


be impaſſable by any wheel-earriage ; and, 
therefore, the coach remained at Antibes, 
to which we went by water, the diſtance 
being about nine or ten miles. This is 


the Antipolis of the Ancients, ſaid to have 
been built, like Nice, by a colony from 


Marſeilles. In all probability, however, 
it was.later than the foundation of Nice, 
and took its name from its being ſituated 


directly oppoſite to that city. Pliny ſays 


it was famous for its tunny-fiſhery ; and 


* 


to this circumſtance Martial alludes in the 
following lines: W AIN 


Autipolitani, fateor, ſum filia thynni. 
Efſem fi Scombri non tibi mi ſſa fore. 


At preſent, it is the frontier of France 


towards Italy, pretty ſtrongly fortified, and 
garriſoned by a battalion of ſoldiers. The 


town is ſmall and inconſiderable; but the 
baſin of the harbour is ſurrounded to ſea- 
ward by a curious bulwark- founded upon 


piles driven into the water, conſiſting of 


a wall, ramparts, caſemetes, and quay. 
Veſſels lye very ſafe in this harbour; but 
there is not water at the entrance of it to 
admit of ſhips of any burden. The ſhial- 


low: 
ſhip 
batt 
the 
conſ 
tach 
in a 


tran 
tow! 
ſalia 


| in the climate. "The 
| fo encumbered ; it is laid out in agreeable. 
| incloſures, with intervals of open fields, 
| and the mountains riſe with an eaſy aſcent, 
| at a much greater diſtance from the ſea than 
on the other ſide of the bay. 
are charming rides along the beach, which 
is ſmooth and firm. 
the laſt week of April, the corn was in 
the ear; the cherries were almoſt ripe; 
and the Ges bad begun to blacken. 
| embarked my heavy baggage on board a 
| London ſhip, 
Nice, ready to fail : 
| trunks or portmanteans, which we carried 
| along with us, they were examined at An- 
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lows run ſo far off from the coaſt, that a 
ſhip of force cannot lye near enough to 
batter the town ; but-it was bombarded in 
the late war. -Its chief ſtrength by land 
conſiſts in a ſmall quadrangular fort de- 
tached from the body of the place, which, 


in a particular manner, commands the en- 


trance of the harbour. The wall of the 


town built in the ſea has embraſures and 


ſaliant angles, on which a great number of 
cannon may be mounted. | 

I think the adjacent country is much more 
pleaſant than that on the fide of Nice; 
and there is certainly no eſſential difference 
ground here 1s not 


Beſides, here 


When we paſſed in 


1 had 


which happened to he: at- 
as for our {mall 


tibes; but the ceremony was performed 


| Very ſuperficially, in conſequence of tip- 
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ping the ſearcher with half a crown, which 
is a wonderful conciliator at all the bu- 


reaus in this country. 
We lay at Cannes, a neat village, charm- 


* ingly ſituated on the beach of the Medi. 


terranean, exactly oppoſite to the iſles 
Marguerites, where ſtate-priſoners are con- 
fined. As there are ſome good houſes in 
this place, I would rather live here for 
the ſake of the mild climate, than either 
at Antibes or Nice. Here you are not 
cCooped up within walls, nor crouded with 

| ſoldiers and people; but are already in 

the country, enjoy a fine air, and are well 
ſupplied with all ſorts of fiſh. 

The mountain of Eſterelles, which in 
one of my former letters I deſcribed as a 
moſt romantic and noble plantation of e- 
ver-greens, trees, ſhrubs, and aromatic 
plants, is at preſent quite deſolate. Laſt 
ſummer, ſome execrable villains ſet fire 
to the pines, when the wind was high. It 
continued burning for months, and the 
conflagration extended above ten leagues, 
conſuming an incredible quantity of tim- 
ber. The ground is now naked on each 
ſide of the road, or occupied by the black 
trunks of the *trees, which have been 
| ſcorched without falling. They ſtand as 


ſo many monuments of the judgment of 


heaven, filling the mind with horror and 
| compaſſion. I could hardly refrain from 


| ſhedding tears at this diſmal ſpectacle, 


A | when'I recalled the idea of what it was 
„about eighteen. months ago. - 

As we ſtaid all night at Frejus, I had an 
opportunity of viewing the amphitheatre 
5 ; at leiſure. As near as I can judge by the 


eye, it is of the ſame dimenſions with 
n- that of Niſmes, but ſhockingly dilapida- 
in ted. The ſtone ſeats riſing from the are- 


er | where the wild beaſts were kept. There 
are likewiſe the remains of two galleries, 


in | great gateways, at oppoſite ſides of the 


C- ; the wall now conſtitutes part of a monaſ- 
tie tery, the monks ef which, I am told, have 
helped to deſtroy the amphitheatre, by re-- 
moving the ſtones for their own purpoſes 
of building. In the neighbourhood of this 
| amphitheatre, which ſtands without the 
walls, are the veſtiges of an old edifice, 
ſaid to have been the palace where the 
imperator or preſident reſided: for it 
was a Reman colony, much favoured by 


7 D 
lanes) 
r 


cen Julius: Cæſar, who gave it the name of Fo- 
| 5 Wrum Juli, and Civitas Forojulienſis. In 
of WW all probability, it was he who built the 
and { amphitheatre, and brought hither. the wa- 
% 


— 


— 


na are ſtill extant, and the cells under them, 


one over another; and two vomitoria or 


arena, which is now a fine green, with a 
road through the middle of it; but all the 
in external architecture and the ornaments 
S 1 are demoliſhed. The moſt entire part of 
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ter ten leagues from the river of Ciagne, 
by means of an aqueduct, ſome arcades of 
Which are ſtill ſtanding on the other ſide 
of the town. A great number of ſtatues 
were found in this place, together with 
ancient inſcriptions, which have been pub- 
liſhed by different authors. I need not tell 
you that julius Agricola, the father-in-law 
of Tacitus the hiſtorian, was a native of 
Frejus, which is now a very poor incon- 
{iderable place. From hence the country 
opens to the left, forming an extenſive 
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plain, between the ſea and the mountains, 


Which are a continuation of the Alps, that 
fetches through Provence and Dauphine. 
This plain, watered with, pleaſant ſtreams, 

and varied. with vineyards, corn-fields, and 
_ meadow=ground, afforded a moſt agreea- 

ble proſpect to our eyes, which were ac- 
caſtomed 16 the fight of ſcorching Lapds 

- rugged rocks, and abrupt mountains in the 

neighbourhood of Nice. Although this 

has much the appearance, of a 'corn-coun- 
try, I am told it does not produce enough 

For the conſumption of its inhabitants; who 
Are obliged to have annual ſupplies from 

road, imported at Marſeilles. A French- 
man, at an average, cats three times the 
quantity of bread that ſatisfies a native of 

England, and indeed it is undoubtedly the 
Naff of his life. I am tlierefore ſurpriſed 
that the Provencaux do not convert part of 
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their vineyards into corn- fields: for they 

may boaſt of their wine as they pleaſe; but 
that which is drank by the common people, 
not only here, but alſo in all the wine coun- 
tries of France, is neither ſo ſtrong, nouriſh- 
ing, nor (in my opinion) ſo pleaſant to the 
taſte as the imall beer of England. It 
muſt be owned, that all the peaſants who 
have wine for their ordinary drink, are of 
a diminutive ſize, in compariſon of thoſe 
who uſe milk, beer, or even water; and 


it is a ronſtant: obſervation, that when 


there is a ſcarcity of wine, the common 


people are always more healthy, than in 


thoſe ſeaſons when it abounds. The long- 


| er I live, the more I am convinced that 
wine, and all fermented liquors, are per- 
nicious to the human conſtitution ;_ and 


that for the preſervation of health, and 


| exhilaration of the (pi: its, there is no be- 
verage comparable to ſimple water. Be- 
tween Luc and Toulon, the country is de- 


light fully parcelled out into incloſures. 


Here is plenty of rich paſturage for black 


cattle, and a greater number of pure ſtreams 


and rivulets than I have obſerved in N 


other parts of France. 


Toulon is a conſiderable place, « even ex- 
cluſive of the baſin, docks, and arſenal, 
which indeed are ſuch as juſtify the re- 
mark made by a ſtranger when he viewed 
chem, I The king, of France (ſaid he), is 
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| ar at Toulon than at Verſailles.““ 


he quay, the jetties, the doeks, and ma- 


gazines, are contrived and executed with 
preciſion, order, ſolidity, and magnificence. 


I counted fourteen ſhips of the line lying 


unrigged in the baſin, beſides the Tonant 
of eighty guns, which was in dock repair- 


ing, and a new frigate on the ſtocks, 1 


was credibly informed, that inthe laſt war, 


the king of France was fo ill-ſerved with 


cannon for his navy, that in every action 
there was ſcarce a ſhip which had not ſe- 
veral pieces burſt. Theſe accidents did 
great damage, and diſcouraged the French 
mariners to ſuch a great degree, that they 
became more afraid of their own guns 
than of thoſe of the Engliſh. There are 
nc at Toulon above two thouſand pieces 
of iron cannon unfit for ſervice. This is 
an undeniable proof of the weakneſs and 
neglect of the French adminiſtration : but 

a more ſurpriſing proof of their imbecility, 
is the ſtate of the fortifications. that de- 


fend the entrance of this very harbour. I 


have ſome reafon to think that they truſt- 


ed for its ſecurity entirely to our opinion 
that it muſt be inacceſſible. Capt. E-—; 
of one of our frigates, lately entered the 


harbour-with a contrary wind, which, by 


: obliging him to tack, afforded an oppor- 


tunity af ſounding the whole breadth and 


: 1 of the paſſage. He came in | With 


| RR. —_ 
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* 
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out a pilot, and made a pretence of buy- 
ing cordage, or ſome other ſtores ; but the 


French officers were much ſhagrined at the 
boldneſs of his enterprize. They alledged 


that he came for no other reaſon but to 
ſound the channel; and that he had an en- 
gineer aboard, Who made drawings of the 


land and the forts: | their bearings and diſ- 


tances. In all probability, theſe ſaſpi- - 


cions were communicated to the miniſtry ; 


for an order immediately arrived, that no 
ſtranger ſhould be admitted, into the docks . 
and arſenal. 

Part of the road vi: heneg to Mar- | 
ſeilles lyes through a vaſt mountain, which 


reſembles that of Eſtrelles; hut is not ſo 


well covered with wood, though it has the 
advantage of an agreeable. ſtream. Tunging. 
through the bottom. 

I was much pleaſed mich, Marſeilles, 
which is indeed a noble city, large, popu- 
lous, and flouriſhing. -1 The; ſtreets, . for 
the moſt part, are open, airy, and ſpaci- 
ous; the houſes well built; and even mag 
nificent. The harbour is an oval baſin, 
ſurrounded on every ſide either by the 
buildings or the land, ſo that the ſhipping _ 


yes perfectly ſecure; and here is general: 


ly an incredible number of veſſels. On 

the city ſide, there is a ſemi- circular quay 

of free-ſtone, which extends thirteen hun- 

cred. Paces ; and 1 ſpace between this 
3. 


The gallies, to the number of eight or 
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and the houſes that front it, is-continually lie 
filled with a ſurpriſing croud of people. We 


nine, are moored” with their ſterns to one 
part of the wharf, and the ſlaves are per- 
mitted to work for their own benefit at the 
reſpective oceupations, in little ſhops or 
booths, which they rent for a trifle. There 
you ſee tradeſmen of all kinds ſitting at 
work, chained by one foot, ſhoemakers, it 
tailors; ſilverſmiths, War and clock- 
makers, barbers, ſtocking-weavers, jewel-W 
lers, pattern-drawers, ſcriveners, bookſeſ 
lers, cutlers, and all manner of ſhop- 
keepers. They pay about two ſols a day 
to the king for this indulgence; live well; n. 
and look jolly; and can afford to ſell their 
goods and labour much cheaper than other 
dealers and tradeſmen. At night, how-{ 
ever, they are obliged to ly aboard. Not - 
withſtanding the great face of buſineſs at 
Marſeilles; their trade is greatly on the 
decline; and their merchants are failing gc 
every day. This decay of commerce i] 
in a great meaſure owing to the Engliſh, 
Who, at the peace, poured in {ach a quan- Fr: 
tity of European merchandize into Mar- p 
*tinique and Guadaloupe, that when the mer. 
chants of Marſeilles ſent over their car- 
goes, they found the markets overſtocked, * 
and were obliged to {ell for a conſiderable wi 
loſs. Beſides, the F rene coloniſts hat 
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ich a ſtock of ſugars, coffee, and other 
Kcommodities lying by them during the 
war, that, upon the firſt notice of peace, 


they ſhipped them off in great quantities 
for Marſeilles. I am told that the pro- 


ers 
eir duce of the iſlands is at preſent cheaper 
or here than where it grows; and, on the 
ere other hand, the merchandize of this: coun- 
at try fells for leſs money at Martwique: than . 


Tin Provence. 

[A ſingle perſon, who travels in this 
country, may live at a reaſonable rate in 
heſe towns, by eating at the public ordi- 

aries : but I would adviſe all families that 
come hither to make any ſtay, to take fur- 
niſhed lodgings-as ſoon as they can: for 
the EXPENTE of living at an hotel is enor- 
mous. I was obliged to pay at Marſeilles 
four livres a head for every meal, and 
palf that price for my ſervant; and was 
charged ſix livres a day beſides for the 
apartment; ſo that our daily expence, in- 
gcluding breakfaſt and a valet de place, a- 
mounted to two loui'dores. The ſame 
im poſition prevails all over the ſouth of 
France, though it is the cheapeſt and moſt 
Iplentiful part of the kingdom. Without 
fall doubt, * muſt be owing to the folly: 
and extravagance of Engliſh travellers, 

{who have allowed tdemſekes to be fleeced 
without wincing, until this extortion is be- 
agg come authorized by cuſtom. It is very 
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difagreeable riding in the avenues of Mar- 
ſeilles, becauſe you are confined in a duſty 
high, road, crouded with carriages and 
| beaſts of burden, between two white walls, 
the reflection from which, while the ſun 
ſhines, is intolerable: | But. in this .neigh- 
bourhood there is a vaſt number of plea- 
ſant country-heuſes, called Baſtides, ſaid 


to amount to twelve thouſand; ſome of 


which may be rented ready. farniſhed at a 
very reaſonable price. Marſeilles is a gay 
city, and the inhabitants indulge them- 
ſelves in a. variety of amuſements. They 

have aſſemblies, a concert ſpiritual, and a 


comedy. Here is alſo a ſpacious. cours, 


or walk ſhaded with trees, to which in the 
evening there is a great reſort, of well 
arciied people. 


Marſeilles being a free ports there is a 


| eee about half a league from the city 


on the road to Aix, where all carriages 
undergo examination; and if any thing 
contraband is found, the vehicle, baggage; 
and even the horſes are confiſcated. We 


eſcaped this diſagrecable ceremony by the 


ſagacity of our driver. Of his own ac- 


cord, he declared at the bureau, that we! 
had bought a pound of coffee and ſome Þ 
ſugar at Marſeilles, and were ready to pay 
the duty, which amounted to about ten 
fols.. {Shay took the. nde gave:k him 2 


receipt, and let the carriage paſs without 
further queſtion, _ TE COTS TE I 
I propoſed to ſtay one night only at Aix: 


but Mr A—r, who is here, had found fuch 


benefit from drinking the waters, that 1 
was perſuaded to make trial of them for 
eight or ten days. I have accordingly . 
taken private lodgings, and. drink them 
every morning at the fountain- head, not 
without finding conſiderable benefit. In 


| my next I ſhall ſay ſomething further of 
| theſe waters, though I am afraid they will 


not prove a ſource of much entertainment. 


| It will be ſufficient for me to find them 
| contribute in any degree to the health of 


Dear Sir, 


2 Fo Boulonge, May 23, 1765. 
DEAR Doc rox, | 


Found three Engliſh families at Aix, with 


whom I could have paſſed my time very 


japreeably ; but the ſociety is now diſſolved. 
Mr S—re and his lady left the place in a 
few days after we arrived. Mr Ar and 
Lady Betty are gone to Geneva; and Mr 


- with his family remains at Aix. This 


gentleman, who laboured under a moſt 
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_ dreadful nervous aſthma; has obtained ſich 
relief from this climate, that he intends to 
ſtay. another year in the place: and Mr 
A—r found ſurpriſing benefit from drink- 
ing the waters, for a ſcorbutical complaint. 
As I was incommoded by both theſe diſor- 

ders, I could not but in juſtice to myſelf try 
the united efforts of the air and the waters; 
eſpecially as this conſideration was re- infor- 
ced by the kind and preſſing exhortations 
of Mr Ar and Lady Betty, which I could 
not in gratitude reſiſt. 

| Aix, the capital of Provenc e, is a large 
| city, watered by the fmall river Are. It 
| was a Roman colony, ſaid to be founded 
3 by Caius Sextus Calvinus, above a century 
before the birth of Chriſt. From the ſource 

of mineral water here found, added to the 
conſul's name, it was called Aquæ Sexlis. 
It was here that Marius, the conqueror of 
the Teutones, fixed his head-quarters, and 
embelliſhed the place with temples, aque- 
ducts, and thermæ, of which, however, no- 
thing now remains. The city, as it now 
ſtands, is well built, though the ſtrects in 
general are narrow, and kept in a very dir- 
ty condition. But it has a noble cours 
planted with double rows of tall trees, and 
adorned with three or four fine fountains, 
the middlemoſt of which diſcharges hot wa- 
ter ſupplied from the ſource of the baths. 
Qn cach ſide there is a row of elegant hou- 


fes, inhabited 1 by the ables of 
) which there is here a conſiderable number. 
y 


The parliament, | which is held at Aix, 
- brings hither a great reſort of people; and 
A as many of the inhabitants are perſons of 
8 faſhion, they are well bred, gay, and ſoci- 


y able. The due de Villars, who is governor 
7 of the province, reſides on the ſpot, and 
'- keeps an open aſſembly, where ſtrangers 


8 are admitted without reſerve, and made ve- 


d ry welcome, if they will engage in play, 
| which is the ſole occupation of the whole 
de company. Some of our Engliſh people 
It complain, that when they were preſented 
2d to him, they met with a very cold recep- 
ry tion. The French, as well as other fo- 
ce reigners, have no idea of a man of family 
he and faſhion, without the title of duke, count, 
. marquis, or lord; and where an Engliſh 


nd preſſion of nonßcur tel, they think he is 
le- fome plebeian, unworthy of any particular 
o- attention. — 


rounded by hills, which, however, do not 


ir- MW ſcreen it from the Bize, or north wind, 
r that blows extremely ſharp in the winter 
and and ſpring, rendering the air almoſt inſup- 
ns, bortably cold, and very dangerous to thoſe 
va- who have ſome kinds of pulmonary com- 
hs. plaints, ſuch as tubercules, abſceſſes, or 
ou- if ſpitting of blood. Lord H—, who. Po 


gentleman is introduced by the {imple ex- 


Aix is ſituated i in 2 bottom; almoſt "SY 
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Ted part of laſt winter in this place, afflic. 


ted with ſome of theſe ſymptoms grew 
worſe every day while he continued at Alx: 
but he no {ſ5oner removed to Marſeilles, 
than all his complaints abated ; ſuch a dif- 


ference there is in the air of theſe two pla- 


ces, though the diſtance between them does. 
not exceed ten or twelve miles. But the 
air of Marſeilles, though much more mild, 
than that of Aix in the winter, is Hot near 
ſo warm as the climate of Nice, where we 
find in plenty ſuch flowers, fruit, and vege- 
tables, even in the ſevereſt ſeaſon, as will 
not grow and rigen; either at Marſeilles or 


Toulon. 


If the air of Ad is We cold in 
the winter, it is rendered quite inſufferable 


in the ſummer, from exceſſive heat, occa- 
ſioned by the reflection from the rocks and 
mountains which at the ſame time obſtruct 
the circulation of air: for it muſt be obſer- 
ved, that the ſame mountains which ſerve 
as funnels and canals, to collect and diſ- 
charge the keen blaſts of winter, will pro- 


vide ſcreens to intercept entirely the faint 


| breezes. of ſummer. Aix, though pretty 
well provided with butcher's meat, is very 
ill ſupplied with pot-herbs ; and they have 
no poultry but what comes at a a vaſt dil- 
tance from the Lionnois. - They Gy their 
want of roots, cabbage, ae e &c. is 
or to a c of water: but the truth 


is, 
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is, they are very bad gardeners. Their 
oil is good and cheap: their wine is indif- 


ferent: but their chief care ſeems employ- 


y ed on the culture of ſilk, the ſtaple of Pro- 


- W vence, which is every-where ſhaded with 
- W plantations. of mulberry trees for the nou- 


8. riſhment of the worms. Notwithſtanding 
the boaſted cheapnels of every article of 


fo 
ch MW houſekeeping, in the ſouth of France, Iam 


ar perſuaded a family may live for leſs money 
„e at York, Durham, Hereford, and in many 
e- other cities of England, that! at Aix in Pro- 
ill vence; keep a more plentiful table; and 


or be 0 more comfortably ſituated in all 

reſpects. I found lodging and proviſion at 
in Aix fifty per cent. dearer than at Montpel- 
le lier, which-is counted the deareſt place: in 


. ee 
Ihe baths of Aix, ſo famons in antiqui- 


of the Barbarians. The very ſource of the 


ve water was loſt, till the beginning of the 
lil-preſent century, (I think the year 1704, 
ro- when it was diſcovered by accident, in dig- 
unt 


ging for the foundation of a houſe at the 


-tty foot of a hill, juſt without the city wall. 
ery WW Near the lame place was found a ſmall 
ave I ſtone altar, with the figure of a Priapus, 
dil- and ſome letters in capitals, which the an- 
neir WF antiqus ans have differently interpreted. 

ö. From this figure, it was ſuppoſed that the 
ruth waters were efficacious in caſes of barren- 


Vor. II. X 


ty were quite demoliſhed by the irruptions 
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neſs. It was a long time, however, before 


any perſon would venture to uſe them in- 
ternally, as it did not appear that they had 
been ever drank by the Ancients. On their 


re- appearance, they were chiefly uſed for 
baths to horſes, and other beaſts which had 
the mange, and other eutaneous eruptions. 
At length poor people began to bathe in 


them for the ſame diſorders, and received 
ſuch benefit from them, as attracted the at- 


tention of more curious inquirers. A very 


ſuperficial and imperfect analyſis was made 
and publiſhed, with a few remarkable hiſ- 


tories of the cures they had performed, by 


three different phyſicians of thoſe days; 


and thoſe little treatiſes, I ſuppoſe encoura- 


raged valetudinarians to drink them with- 


out ceremony. They were found ſervice- 
able in the gout, the gravel, ſcurvy, drop- 


_ ff, pally, indigeſtion, aſthma, and conſump- 


tion; and their fame ſoon extended itſelf all 
over Languedoc, Gaſcony, Dauphine, and 


Provence. Fhe magiſtrates, with a view 
to render them more uſeful and commodi- i 
ous, have raiſed a plain building, in Which 


there are a couple of private baths, with a 
bed- chamber adjoining to each, where in- 
dividuals may uſe them both internally and 


4 externally, for a moderate expence. Theſef 
' baths are paved with marble, and £pplicdM 
with water, each by a large braſs cock, 


which you can turn at pleaſure, At one end 
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8. of this edifice, there is an octagon, open at 
= top, having a baſon, with a ſtone pillar in 
d the middle, which diſcharges water from 
ir the fame ſource, all round, by eight {mall 
Ir braſs cocks : and hither people of all ranks 
1d come of a morning, with their glaſſes, to 


s. drink the water, or waſh their ſores, or ſub- 
in ject their contracted limbs to the ſtream. 
This laſt operation, called the douche, how- 


more powerful, 'The natural warmth of 


at Bath in Somerſetſhire. It is perfectly 
tranſparent, ſparkling in the glaſs, light and 


| without any preparation, to the quantity of 
three or four pints at a time. There are 
many people at Aix who ſwallow fourteen 


ſeaſon, which is in the month of May, tho” 
it may be taken with equal benefit all the 


by urine, an effect which pure water would 
produce, if drank in the {ame quantity. 
If we may believe thoſe who have pub- 
limed their experiments, this water pro- 
duces neither agitation, cloud, or change of 
colour, when mixed with acids, alkalies, 
tincture of galls, ſyrup. of violets, or ſo- 
8 2 1 


ever, is more effectually undergone in the 
private bath, where the ſtream is much 


this water, as nearly as I can judge from 
recollection, is about the ſame degree of 
temperature with that in the Queen's Bath, 


| agreeable to the tafte, and may be drank 


half pint glaſſes every morning, during the 


year round. It has no ſenſible operation but 
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| lution of ſilver. The das after boil- 
ing, evaporation, and filtration, affords a 
very ſmall proportion of purging ſalt, and 
calcarious earth, which laſt ferments with 
ſtrong acids. As I had neither hydrome- 
ter nor thermometer to aſcertain the 
weight and warmth of. this water ; nor 
time to procure the proper utenſils, to 
make the preparations, and repeat the ex- 
periments, neceſſary to exhibit a complete 
analyſis, I did not pretend to enter upon 
this procets ; but contented myſelf with 
drinking, bathing, and uſing the douche, 
which perfectly anſwered my expectation, 
ba ving, in eight days, almoſt cured an ugly 
ſcorbutic tetter, which had for ſome time 
deprived me of the uſe of my right hand. 
I obſerved that the water, when uſed ex- 
ternally, left always à kind of oily appear- 
ance on the ſkin: that when we boiled it 
at home in an earthen pot, the ſteams 
{melled like thoſe of ſulphur, and even 
affected my lungs in the ſame manner : but 
the bath itſelf ſmelled ſtrong of a lime- 
| Kiln, The water, after ſtanding all night 
in a bottle, yielded a remarkably vinous 
taſte and odour, ſomething analogous to 
that of dulcified ſpirit of nitre. Whether 
the active particles conſiſt of a volatile vi- 
triol, or a very fine petroleum, or à mix- 
ture of both, I ſhall not pretend to deter- 
mine: but the beſt way I know of diſco- 
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vering whether it is really impregnated | 


with a vitriolic principle, too ſubtil and 


| fugitive for the uſual operations of chy- 


myltry, is to place bottles, filled with 
wine, in the bath, or adjacent room; 


which wine, if there is really a volatile 


acid, in any conſiderable quantity, will be 


pricked in eight and forty hours. 


Having ordered our coach to be refitted, 


and provided with freſh horſes, as well as 
with another poſtilion, in conſequence of 
which improvements I paid at the rate of 


a loui'dore per diem to Lyons and back a- 


gain, we departed from Aix, and the. ſe- 


cond day of our journey paſſing the Du- 
rance in a boat, lay at Avignon. This ri- 
ver, the Druentia of the Ancients, is a 
conſiderable ſtream, extremely rapid, 


which deſcends from the mountains, and 
diſcharges itſelf in the P hone. After vio- 


lent rains it extends its channel, ſo as to 


be impaſſable, and often Are the 


country to a great extent. In the middle 
of a plain, betwixt Orgon and this river, 


we met the coach in which we had tra- 


velled eighteen months before, from Ly- 


ons to Montpellier, conducted by our old 
driver Joſeph, who no ſooner recognized 


my ſervant at a diſtance, by his muſque- 


| toon, than he came running towards our 


carriage, and ſeizing my hand, even ſhed 


| tears of joy, Joſeph had been travelling 
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through Spain, and was ſo imbrowned by 


the ſun, that he might have paſſed for an 


Iroquois. I was much pleaſed with the 
marks of gratitude which the poor fellow 
expreſſed towards his benefactors. He 
had ſome private converſation. with our 
voitureur, whole name was Claude, to 
whom he gave ſuch a favourable charac- 
ter of us, as in all probability induced him 
to be wonderfully obliging during the 
whole journey. 

You know Avignon is a large city be- 
longing to the pope. It was the Averni 
Cavarum of the Ancients, and -changed 
maſters ſevœal times, belonging fſuccel- 
fivelyto the Romans, Burgundians, Franks, 
the kingdom of Arles, the counts of Pro- 


Queen Jane I. of. Naples, to Pope Clef 
ment VI. for the ſum of eighty thouſand 


florins, and ſince that period has continu 
ed under the dominion of the ſee of Rome 


of Avignon, and the county Venaiſſin, pai 
of the ancient domain of Provence ; ai 
therefore re-nnited it to the en 0 
France, which accordingly took poſſeſſ on 


though it was afterwards reitored to tif 
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by Roman ſce at the peace of Pila. The 
an pope, however, holds it by a precarious 
be title, at the mercy of the French king, 
ow who may one day be induced to reſume it, 

He upon payment of the original purchaſe- 
dur money. As a ſucceſſion of popes reſided - 
here for the ſpace of ſeventy years, the 
| city: could not fail to be adorned with a 
great number of magnificent churches and 
convents, which are richly embelliſhed 
E with painting, ſculpture, ſhrines, reliques, 
and tombs. Among the laſt, is that of 
the celebrated Laura, whom Petrarch has 
S immortalized by his poetry, and for whom 
Francis I. of France took the trouble to 
write an epitaph. Avignon is governed 
Aby a vice- -legate from the pope, and the 
police of the city is regulated by the con- 
ſuls. It is a large place, ſituated in a fruit- 
ful plain, ſurrounded by high walls built 
Jef hewn ſtone, which on the weſt ſide are 
E waſhed by the Rhone. Here was a noble 
f bridge over the river, but it is now in ru- 
ins. On the other ſide, a branch of the 
f Sorgue runs through part of the city. 
Ibis is the river anciently called Slga, 
formed by the famous fountain of Vaucluſe 
in this neighbourhood, where the poet Pe- 

trarch reſided. It is a charming tranſparent 
ſtream, abounding with excellent trout. 
and craſh. We paſſed over it on a 
ſtone bridge, in our way to Orange, the 
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TFF 
Arauſio Cavarum ok the Romans, Cl diſ- 
tinguiſhed by ſome noble monuments of an- 

tiquity. Theſe conſiſt of a circus, an aqueduct 
a temple and a triumphal arch, which laſt 
was erected in honour of Caius Marius, and 
Luctatius Cutulus, after the great victory 
they obtained in this country over the 

Cimbri and Teutones. It is a very mag- 
nificent edifice, adorned on all {ides with 
trophies and battles in baſſo relievo. 
The ornaments of the architecture, and 
the ſculpture, are wonderfully elegant for 

the time in which it was erected ; and the 

- whole is ſurpriſingly well preſerved, con- 

ſidering its great -antiquity. It ſeems to 
me to be as entire and perfect as the arch 
of Septimius Severus at Rome. . Next day 
ve paſſed two very impetuous ſtreams, the 
Drome and the Iſere. The firſt, which 
very much reſembles the Var, we forded : 
but the Iſere we croſſed in a boat, which, 
as well as that upon the Daranice, 18 ma- 
naged by the traille, a moveable or run- 
ning pulley, on a rope ſtretched between 
two wooden machines erected on the op- 
poſite ſides of the river. The contrivance | 

is {imple and effectual, and the paſſage e- 

qually ſafe and expeditious, The boat- 
man has nothing to do, but, by means of 
a long maſſy rudder, to keep the head o-. 
bliquely to the ſtream, the force of which 198 
puſnes the boat along, the block to which : 
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it is fixed ſliding upon the rope from one 


ide to the other. All theſe rivers take 
8 their riſe from the mountains, which are 


continued through Provence and Dauphine, 


when ſwelled by ſudden rains, overflow 


tue flat country. Although Dauphine af 
ne fords little or no oil, it produces excellent 
S wines, particularly thoſe of Hermitage and 
th cette coi. The firſt of theſe is ſold on 
. the ſpot for three livres the bottle, and 
nd the other for two. The country likewiſe 
or yields a conſiderable quantity of corn, and 
he Ja good deal of graſs. It is well watered 
* with ſtreams, and agreeably ſhaded with 
to wood. The weather was pleaſant, and we 
ch had a continued ſong of nightingales from 0 
day Alx to Fountainbleau. | 
the WW I cannot pretend to ſpecify the antiqui- 
uct ties of Vienne, anciently called Vienna 
ed: Allobrogum. It was a Roman colony, and 
= ja conſiderable city, wl:ich the Ancients 


| pared no pains and expence to embelliſh. 
Wt is ſtill a large town, ſtanding among 


pr though all its former ſplendor is eclipſed, 


y a temple. On the left of the road, 


S a handſome obeliſk, or rather pyramid, 
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it and fall into the Rhone: and all of them, 


everal hills on the banks of the Rhone; 
Its commerce decayed, and molt of its an- 
iquities are buried in ruins. The church 
df Notre Dame de la Vie was eee 


ou enter it by the gate of Avignon, oe 
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about thirty feet high, raiſed upon a vault 


is ſaid to have ended his days in this place, 
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ſupported by four pillars of the Tuſcan 
order. It is certainly a Roman work, and 


Montfaucon ſuppoſes it to be a tomb, mou 
he perceived an oblong ſtone jetting out 
from the middle of the vault, in which the 
aſhes of the defunct were. probably con- 


tained. The ſtory of Pontius Pilate, who 


is a fable. On the ſeventh day of ow 
journey from Aix, we arrived at Lyons, 


where I ſhall take my leave of you for the ive. 
preſent, being with great truth, 01 


Lour's, & . Mt: 
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DAR 81 R, | be its 
Am at laſt in a ſituation to indulge my Fels 

view with a ſight of Britain, after aut) 


| abſence of two years; and indeed you can- e w 


not imagine what pleaſure 1 feel while Me ri 


ſurvey the white cliffs of Dover, at tbüßgmes 
diſtance. Not that I am at all affected Þ Il ci. 
the neſcia qua dulcedine natalis ſoli, o 
Horace. That ſeems to be a kind of * 


naticiſm founded on the prejudices of cdu 


* 
9 


1765. 


: ſof Lombardy. 


Ind than in France. 
ſages, horſes, harneſs, and roads are much 
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ore tenderly, as the ſcene of all my 


Our journey hither from Lyons produced 


peither accident nor adventure worth no- 


Rice ; but abundance of little vexations 
Trhich may be termed the Plagues of Poſt- 
'B At Lyons, where we ſtaid only a 


Few days, I found a return-coach, which I 


Pired to Paris for ſix loui'dores. It was a 
ne roomy carriage, elegantly furniſhed, 
Ind made for travelling, fo ſtrong and ſo- 
id in all its parts, that there was no danger 
bf its being ſhaken to pieces by the rough- 


mes a day. 
I circumſtances, poſting 


aly, convenient, and reaſonable in Eng- 
The Engliſh car- 


! cation, which induces a Laplander to place 
the terreſtrial paradiſe among the ſnows of 
Norway, and a Swiſs to prefer the barren 
mountains of Soleure to the fruit ful plains 

I am attached to my coun- 
try, becauſe it is the land of liberty, clean- 
Wineſs, and convenience: but I love it {till 
in- 

: Fereſting connections; as the habitation of 
my friends, for whoſe converſation, cor- 
: þ- ondence, and eſteem, I with alone to 

live. 


geſs of the road: but its weight and ſoli- 
Wity occaſioned ſo much friction between 
he wheels and the axle-tree, that we ran 
De riſque of being ſet on fire three or four 
Upon a juſt compariſon of 
is much more 
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better; and the poſtilions more obliging 


and alert. The reaſon is plain and obvi- I 
ous. If I am ill-uſed at the poſt-houſe in 


England, I can be accommodated elſe- 1 
where. The publicans on the road are 1 
ſenſible of this, and therefore they vie til 
with each other in giving ſatisfaction to * 
travellers. But in France, where the poſt a 
is monopolized, the poſt-maſters and po- hh, 
ſtilions, knowing that the traveller depends it 
entirely upon them, are the more negli- 1 
gent and remiſs in their duty, as well as yo 
the more encouraged to infolence and im- 2 
poſition. Indeed the ſtranger ſeems to be log 


left entirely at the mercy of theſe fellows, thr 
except in large towns, where he may have 


recourle to the magiſtrate Or commanding — 
officer. The poſt ſtands very often by it- on 
ſelf in a lone country ſituation, or in a paul- you 
try village, where the poft-maſter is the tas 
principal inhabitant : and in ſuch a caſe, W ©... 
if you ſhould be il]-treated, by being ſup- inns 
plied with bad horſes ; if you ſhould be dirt 
delayed on frivolous pretences, in order to raps 
extort money; if the poſtilions ſhould drive WW an q 
at a waggon pace, with a view to provoke ging 
your impatience, or ſhould you in any ſhape chid 
be inſulted by them or their maſters ; I tim 
know not any redreſs you can have, ex tiſe 
cept by a formal complaint to the comp- horſt 
troller of the poſts, who is generally one t; 


of the miniſters of ſtate, and EE little 
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or no regard to any ſuch repreſentations. 


of an earl, who wrote à letter of com- 


plaint to the Duc de Villars, governor of 


provence, againſt the poſt-maſter of An- 
tibes, who had inſulted and impoſed upon 


bim. The duke anſwered his letter, pro- 


miſing to take order that the grievance 


mould be redreſſed; and never thought of 
it after, Another great inconvenience 


which attends poſting in France, is that if 
you are retarded by any accident, you can- 
not in many parts of the kingdom find a 


lodging, without perhaps travelling two or 
three poſts farther than you would chuſe to 
go, to the prejudice of your health, and 


even the hazard of your life; whereas, 
on any part of the poſt-road in England, 


| you will meet with tolerable accommoda- 
tion at every ſtage. Through the whole 


ſouth of France, except in large cities, the 


inns are cold, damp, dark, diſmal, and 


dirty; the landlords equally diſobliging and 
rapacious; the ſervants aukward, fluttiſh, 
and ſlothful; and the poſtilions lazy, loun- 


ing, greedy, and impertinent. If you 
chide them for lingering, they will conti- 


tinue to delay you the longer: if you chaſ- 


le mem wilt Sword, cane, cudgel, or 


horſe-whip, they will either diſappear en- 


| tirely, and leave you without reſource ; or 
they will find means to take vengeance by 
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overturning your carriage. The beſt me- 
thod I know of travelling, with any de- 


gree of comfort, is to allow yourſelf to he 
become the dupe of impoſition, and ſti- co 
mulate their endeayours by extraordinary m. 
gratifications. 4 laid down a reſolution MW pa 
(and kept it) to give no more than four 10: 

and twenty fols per poſt between the two lip 
poſtilions; but 1 am now perſuaded, that int 

for three-pence a poſt more, I ſhould have II 
been much better ſerved, and ſhould have eq. 

Welt 


performed the journey with much greater 
pleaſure, We met with no adventures u- 
pon the road worth reciting. The firſt 
day we were retarded above two hours by 
the ducheſs D—Ille, and her ſon the duc 
de R—f—t, who, by virtue of an order 
from the miniſter, had anticipated all the 
horſes at the poſt. They accoſted my Are 
fervant, and aſked if his maſter was a lord ! ee 
He thought proper to anſwer in the affir- ſh Voc 
mative ; upon which the duke declared that rr 
he muſt certainly be of French extraction, I Vitt 
inaſmuch as he obſerved the lillies of France ¶ Priſi 
in his arms on the coach. This young and 
nobleman ſpoke a little Engliſh. He aſked broy 
whence we had come; and underſtanding JW PPE 
| we had been in Italy, deſired to know wvhe- Cent 
ther he liked France or Italy beſt ? Upon of 


his giving France the preference, he clap: 22 I 
ped him-on the ſhoulder, and ſaid he wal or C] 
a lad of good taſte, The ducheſs aſked ii and 

X Z 
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| her ſon ſpoke Engliſh, well; and ſeemed 
mightily pleaſed when my man affured her 
ohe did. They were much more free and 
3 condeſcending with my ſervant than with 
y myſelf ; for though we ſaluted them ia 
| palling, and were even ſuppoſed to be per- 


ſons of quality, they did not open their 
lips, while we ſtood cloſe by them at the 

inn-door, till their horſes were changed. 

They were going to Geneva; and their 

| cquipage conſiſted of three coaches and fix, 

with. five domeſtics a horſeback. The 
ducheſs was a tall, thin, rawboned woman, 

| with, her head cieſs ſhaved... This delay 
| obliged us to ly two poſts ſhort of Macon, 

| at a ſolitary auberge called Maiſon Blancke, 
| which had nothing white about it, but the 
name. The Lionnois is one“ of the moſt 
agreeable and beſt. cultivated countries I 
ever beheld, diverſified- with hill, dale, 
wood, and water, laid out in extenſive 
: corn-fields and rich meadows, well ſtocked 
with black cattle; and adorned with a ſur- 
priſing number: of towns, villages,. villas, 
and convents, generally ſituated on the 
: brows. of rently ſwelling hills, ſo that they 
appear to the greateſt. advantage. What 
contributes in a great meaſure to the beau- 
ty of this, and the Maconnois, is the charm- 
ing - paſtoral. Soame, which from the city 
ef Chalons winds its ſilent courſe fo ſmooth: 
and. gentle, that one can ſcarce diſcern 

* 2. | 
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which way its current flows. It is this 
placid appearance that tempts ſo many peo- 
ple to bathe in it at Lyons, where a good 
number of individuals are drowned every 
ſummer: whereas there is no inſtance of 
any perſons thus periſhing in the Rhone, 
the rapidity of it deterring every body from 
bathing in its ſtream. Next night we-paſ- 
ſed at Beaune, where we found nothin 
good but the wine, for which we paid forty 
ſols the bottle. At Chalons our axle tree 
took fire; an accident which detained us 
ſo long, that it was ten before we arrived 
at Auxerre, where we lay. In all-probabi- 
lity we muſt have lodged in the coach, had 
not we been content to take four horſes, 
and pay for fix, two poſts ſucceſſively. The 
alternative was, either to proceed with 
four on thoſe terms,” or ſtay till the other 
| horſes ſhould come in and be refreſhed. In 
fach an emergency, I would adviſe the tra- 
veller to put up with the four, and he will 
find the poſtilions ſo much upon their met- 
tle, that thoſe ſtages will be performed 
ſooner than the others in which you have 
the full complement. 

There WAY an Engliſh gentleman laid up 
as Auxerre with a broken arm, to whom 
I ſent my compliments, with offers of ſer- 
vice; but his ſervant told my man that he 

did not chuſe to ſee any company, and had 
no occaſion for wy {ervice.. This ſort of 
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reſerve ſeems peculiar to the Engliſh diſ- 
poſition. When two natives of any other 
country chance to meet abroad, they run 
into each other's embrace like old friends, 

even though they have never heard of one 
another till that moment; whereas two 
Engliſhmen in the ſame ſituation maintain 
a mutual reſerve and diffidence, and keep 
Without the ſphere of each other's. attrac- 
tior, like two bodies endowed with a re- 
pulſive power. We only {topped to change 
horſes at Dijon, the capital of Burgundy, 
which is a venerable old city: but we 
paſſed part of a day at Sens, and viſited a 


manufacture of that ſtuff we call Mancheſ- 


ter velvet, which is here made and dyed 
to great perfection, under the direction of 
Engliſh workmen, who have been ſeduced 
from their own country. At F ontainbleau, . 
we went to ſee the palace, or, as it is call- 


ed, the caſtle, which though an irregular 


pile of building, affords- a great deal of. 
lodging, and contains ſome very: noble a- 
partments, particularly the hall of audi- 
ence, with the king's and queen's cham- 


bers, upon which the ornaments of car- 


ving and puilding are, lavifhed with pro- 

fuſion rather than propriety. Here are 
ſome rich parterres of flower- garden, and 
a noble orangery, which however we did 
not greatly admire, after having lived a- 
mong the natural orange groves of Italy. : 
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which way its current flows. It is this 
placid appearance that tempts ſo many peo- 
ple to bathe in it at Lyons, where a good 
number of individuals are drowned every 

ſummer: whereas there is no inſtance of 
any perſons thus periſhing in the Rhone, 

the rapidity of it deterring every body from 
bathing in its ſtream. Next night we paſ- 
ſed at Beaune, where we found nothing 
good but the wine, for which we paid forty 
ſols the bottle. At Chalons our axle tree 
took fire; an accident which detained us 

ſo long, that it was ten before we arrived 
at Auxerre, where we lay. In all probabi- 
lity we muſt have lodged in the coach, had 
not we been content to take four horſes, 
and pay for fix, two poſts ſucceſſively. The 

alternative was, either to proceed with 
four on thoſe terms, or ſtay till the other 
horſes ſhould come in and be refreſhed. In 
fuch an emergency, I would advilc the tra- 
veller to put up with the four, and he will 
find the poſtilions ſo much upon their met- 
tle, that thoſe ſtages will be performed 
ſooner than the others in which you have 

the full complement. 

There was an Englim gentleman laid up 
at! Auxerre with a broken arm, to whom 
I ſent my compliments, with offers of ſer- 
vice; but his ſervant told my man that he 
did not chuſe to ſee any company, and had 
no occaſion for my AVIS. This ſort of 
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reſerve ſeems peculiar to the Engliſh diſ- Pi 
poſition. When two natives of any other i 
country chance to meet abroad, they run . 
iato each other's embrace like old friends, | 
even though they have never heard of one | 
another till that moment; whereas two _ 
Engliſhmen in the ſame ſituation maintain 
2 mutual reſerve and. diffidence, and keep 
. without the ſphere of each other's attrac- 9 
/ tior, like two hodies endowed with a re- * 
e pulſive power. We only ſtopped to change 1 
horſes at Dijon, the capital of Burgundy, 
which is a venerable old. city: but we 
paſſed part of a day at Sens, and viſited a 1 
manufacture of that ſtuff we call Mancheſ- 1 
ter velvet, which is here made and dyed 
to great perfection, under the direction of 
Engliſh workmen, who have been ſeduced 
from their own country. At F ontainbleau, 
we went to ſee the palace, or, as it is call- 
ed, the caſtle, which though an irregular 
pile of building, affords: a great deal of. 
lodging, and contains ſome very noble a- 
part ments, particularly the hall of audi- 
ence, with the king's and queen's cham- 
bers, upon which the ornaments of car- 


up ving and guilding are lavithed. with pro- 1 
1OM fuſion rather than propriety. Here are : ; | 
os ſome rich parterres of flower-garden, and | 


a noble orangery, which however we did 
| not greatly admire, after having lived a- 
| mong the natural orange "oven of Italy. 
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Hitherto we had enjoyed fine ſummer wea- 
ther; and I found myſelf. ſo well, that [ 
imagined my health was entirely reſtored 
but betwixt Fontainbleau and Paris, we 
were overtaken by a black ſtorm of rain, 
fleet, and hail, which ſeemed to reinſtate 
winter in all its rigour ; for the cold wea- 
ther continues to this day. There was no 
reſiſting this attack. I caught cold imme- 
diately; and this was reinforced at Paris, 
where I ſaid but three days.. The ſame 
man, (Paſcal Sellier, rue Guenegaud faux- 
bourg St Germain) who. owned the coach 
that brought us from Lyons, ſupplied me 
with a returned berline to Bolougne, for 
fix loui*dores, and we came hither by ca- 
ſy journeys. The firſt night we lodged at 
Breteuil, where we found an elegant inn, 
and very good accommodation. But the 
next we were forced to take up our quar- 
ters at the houſe where we had formerly 
paſſed a very diſagreeable night at Abbe- 
ville. Lam now in tolerable lodging, 
where I ſhall remain a few. weeks, merely 


for the ſake of a little repoſe ; then I ſhall. 


gladly tempt that Inyidious Wap which ä 
{ll mm you. from : 
2 1 | Yours, Ke. 
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Kept: at Nice from Nevember 176 3 to March-1 763. 
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NE of mercury, conſtructed after thei 
manner, of Reaumur, having on the 
ſcale 10. degrees from ice to temperate, 
20 degrees ſilk-worm heat,; boiling-water 
8o degrees. The exceſſive heat at Pari 


1707, at 35 degrees. | vier: 
One of ſpirit of wine, Sees by venc 
Chateauneuf, graduated 1 in the ſame man- T' 
ner. The ſpirit i in this Thermometer ri-W a ſte 
ſes at Senegal to 38, in France very rare- ver 


the 
1 an, 
ſtiot 


ly to 30, and in Peru, under. the line very 
; ſeldom above. 25. 

They were placed in the ſhade, in: 
room without a fire, in a ſoutherly expo- 


ſition; and the obſervations made between chie 
ten and eleven in the forenoon. che 
e | in t 
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IE Been 57 Nice is Gerda in NA 


| degrees, forty minutes north; eaſt longi- 
tude from Landen ſeven degrees, twenty- 


10288 ve minutes, æquidiſtant from Marſeilles, | 


f Genoa, and Turin, that is about ninety 


Englim miles. The north-wind blows o- 
" thei 


the which the town is ſituated ; the ſouth from 
rate, Cape Bona, on the cout of Barbary, 
ater wee ping the iſlands of Sardinia and Cor- 


Dari 


Loca! in its paſſage: the eaſt from the Ri- 


E 

nan. | The tene of Nice is Wecken vetweeh 
. ri. E ſteep. rock to the eaſtward, and the ri- 
ares 


very the weſt, and falls into the Mediterrane- 


an, within thirty Nee of the corner ba- 


in 2 ſtio t 
po- 
een | chiefly by the melting of the ſnow upon 


the mountains: It is fometimes ſwelled 


in the ſummer it is uſually d 2 
be town of Nice is built of ſtone, nd 


tain twelve thouſand inhabitants; ; in which 


2 


| three arches over the Paglion, which is 


bay of Antibes, latitude forty-three 


ver the maritime Alps, at the feet of 


viera of Genoa; ; and the welt from Pro- 
ver Paglion, which waſhes the walls upon 


This er is but a Sent ſtream, fed | 
to a great depth by fudden e but 
; the ſtreets are narrow. It is ſaid to con- 


caſe they muſt be much crouded, for the 
place is ls ſmall. * There is a bridge of 
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the entrance from the fide of Provence, 
Nice is ſurrounded on this ſide by a wall 
and rampart of no ſtrength: on the other 
fide it is commanded. by a high rock, on 
which appears the ruin of an old caſtle 
| which was once deemed impregnable. It 
was; taken- and diſmantled by Marechal 
Catinat, in the reign of Victor Amadeus, 
father to the preſent king of Sardinia, 
To the eaſtward of this rock is the har- 
bour of Nice, in which there is no depth 
of water ſufficient for ſhips. of any bur- 
then. The hills begin to riſe about a ſhor 


mile from the north gate of the town. Fir 
The Var falls into the fea about four miles Fi 
to the weſtward; and is fordable at the 2 » 
village of St. Laurent, which ſtands on * 8 
the French ſide, near the mouth of the ri- rf 
ver. The ſpace between the Var and Cree 
Nice i is 2 ſucceſſion of agreeable eminen- ¶ Juli 
ces, adorned with a great number of white ter, 
houſes, or caſlines, ſurrounded, by planta-WM __ 
tions of olives, vines, oranges, lemons, 85 
and .citrons. The air of Nice is pure and Re 
penetrating, yet mild, generally dry, and clear 
Elaſtic ; and the ſky. is remarkably clear Wings 1 
and ſerene. The. well-water is moſtly Min bl, 
hard but not unwholeſome; ; and there are 
ſome ſprings both in the town and neigh- R Fr; 
bourhood, which are arri cool "ub 


e and ele. 
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= WEATHER 
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us, 

is. Noveinber 17 Ra | 
ar- "ROM the 23d to the * 4 air r weather, wind 
a ; | northerly-—Mornings froſty—Evenings 


117. Y tarp—Sun at noon, warm, Sky ſerene, | 


ort December. ERC 

WI. Firſt week, ſqualls and rain, wind ſoutherly. 

ile Fifth, blew freſh,. wind ſouth-weſt. 5 
tune From the 5thto the end of the month fair wea- 
8 ther, wind ſhifting from north to eaſt Sun at 
ri noon warm Mornings and evenings froſty and 


ſharp, diſtant meuntains covered with ſnow— 


*r, blowigg.. 


nta- January 1764. | 
ons, Firſt week, rain and ſqualls, wind ſoutherly. 
And Second week, weather cloudy, wind ſoutherly. 
33 a 77 30 part of the month fair weather, 
and clear ſky, wind north-eaſt Mornings and even- 
gear Wings ſharp, ſnow on the diſtant ny almond trees 
oſtly {Min bloſſom. 8 
are 8 1 
igh- From the 1ſt to the 25th fine weather, clear 
o ky, mild and warm in the day, wind eaſterly, | 


Y bloſſom, 


Green. peas, and all forts of ſallad, pinks, roſes, 
July flowers, ranunculas, anemenies, all the win- 


4 Fſharp and piercing in the evening. Snow on the 
diſtant hills. . Almonds, N and apricots ee 
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